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plaining the manner of their Encampments. 
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The Maxims of War now in uſe. Together wich a 
Compariſon berwixr the Ancient and Modern way 
of making WAR. With Obſervations on borh. 
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eMake bold to preſent 

Tou with the fruits of my 

preſent Vacation from bu- 
fineſs, wherein You will find an 
Abridgement of the Wars of 
Czxiar the Greateſt Captam 
that 'ever was in" the World, 


whoſe prudent Condutt you mav 
E- A} obſerve 


y 


, 
/ 
by 
% 
4 


The Epiſtlc Dedicatory. 


obſerve in all his Defrgns, a 
Marcellons Diligence in his 


Executions, and an admirable 
Conſtancy 1 in his gr eateſt Diff: 
culties. If at any time he di. 
ſeover cd ſomewhat of Temerity, 
it was wery feldom, and ſerve. 

only to demonſ{rate that h:s Con- 


rage was nothins Inferiour to- | 


that of Alex: inder the Great. 


You are, STR, the Monarch % 
of that If 'arlthe Nation which | 


coft him {0 _ l1abour to Sub- 


due, and ' like bun You are fo ; 


Lmr'd to the Fatioues of War, 


that they are become Habitual , 


{0. ou, .and.- Yu have been 


Ye - therein 


- 
——_——— em, 


" 
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At 
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therein ſo Fortmnate, that 
Your Attions axe + at preſent 
the Greateſt Or of . 
Hiſtory , You are a Prince 
upon whom all Europe have 
their Eyes fixd as the 
Great Reſtorer of their Liber- 


4.ty, If You continue Your Ge- 


nerous Deſigns you ſhall thence 


' reap Immortal Glory, and Your 
Renown will equal that of the 
| Greateſt Captains of Antiquity. 


But the. perfettion of this high 

Courage confiſes in per ſeverance. 
Conſider, ST R, that many 
— 006; who hw well have 


tot » all their Reputation by be- 


A 4 taking 
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taking themſelves'to their aſe 
too Joon, becauſe the Glory of 
Great Perſonages does evaniſh 
if they love to be out of Aion, 
theybeing m this like thoſe who, © © 
Swim againſt the Stream, they | 
are. certainty carried backward, 
if they dow't.,puſh themſelves 01 
to advance forward. Here You 
have alſo a Collettion of the Or- 
der in which the Ancient Greeks 
and Romans did manage their 
War, which is the true foun- 
dation of all Military Art, for 
theugh * the late Invention of | 
Gunpowder hath otcaſron'd a | 
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, Jet even at this time 
; allt the fol. Aaxims of War are 
1 drawn "ba ICC. 
| vour t0 make evident by a ſmall 
Treatiſe of War hereuuto an- 
| nexed, wherein my defion ts to 
) demonſtrate, that the d erence 
E which 1s betwixt the Arms usd. 
1 now, and thoſe us d by the An- 
\ cients, 1810 ſaſficient ground for 
qusto dejj Ue tle their Order of War. 
If I pleaf aſe Your Maje- 
| ty, I obtain my Defire, and 
4 Reward {ball only bep with 
| the greateſt of Humility, that 
1 You wohld not” dam "to make 
F te me in " Juch oceaſrons 1011S As 


IY 


IWhich TI endea- 


offer 
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offer themſelves for the Advance- 
ment of Your Glory, fo that my 
Obedience may be made mani- 
feft in the Execution of Your 
Commands, my Fidelity by the 
Faithful Diſcharge of my 
Truſt, and how little I value 
1 my Life, ſo it may be ſervicea- 
% bleto Yum the War. Inthe 
mean time I nall Pray te God, 


S 4 8, 


That he would Bleſs Your Reign, *' 
make it of long continuance and } 
render your Sacred Perſon happy 
beyond all Preſident. 1 


4 


pu "0 


as + 


Your moſt Humble, moſt Obedient, 
and moſt Faithful SubjeCt and Servant, 


H. D. R. 


The T ABL - Of t2C Books 

containing the Abridge- 
| ment of C "T4 Ss War with 
| the Ganls, as mentioned 


| in his Commentaries. 
| HF Firſt War azainſt the Switzers, 
I 'l Lib.x. fol.1 
| 2. Againſt Arioviltus, [.r. fol.10. 
3. Azainſt the Beigz, co Netherlagders, 
| [.2. fol. 16. 
4- Againſt the Vannz, a People of Brittany, 
£n- their Allies, [.3.fol.23. 
5: Againſt the Germans of Frankford and 
8 Heſſh, 1:4. fol.3 3 
Y 6. Azainſt the Brittains, 1.4. fol.3 
1 7. Againſt the. ſame, l.5. fol. ye 
} 8. Azainſt Ambiorix, 1.6. fol.50. 


9. Againſt Vercingetorix, 1.7. fol.5g. 
10. Againſt Corbxus ard Cormius, .1l. 8. 

fol> 72. 
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The Table. 


A Table of the Books of * 
the Gallick, Civil-Wars, 1 


mentioned in Cuf/ ar's | 
Commentaries. 


HE War betwixt Pompey and Cz- | 
far, -the Siege of Conimum, Brun: 
"dufium and Marlzilles. L1.fol.79 
' The Continnazion of the Siege of Markeilles, 
the Trace Violated, Panick Fear, and Jn- 
ba's Succonrs, |.z.fol.gr. 
' The Siege of Salones, C:#lar's Camp, his 
' Retreat, the Battle of Pharſalia, Pom- 
y's Defear, 
Of rhe Alexandrian War, . 
Of the Aﬀrican War, | 
"Of the Spaniſh War agninf Pompey” ; Chil: 
"* * aren, L6.f127. 
"Ye 1M: litary Difcipline'vf thy Greeks; and 
* ; paticularly of rheir Phalanx, - fol.12y. 
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I The Table of the Chapters: 
of the Roman TY 


Diſcipline. 


$ Chap.t. Þ HE) Chufing of the Soldiers and. 


their Arms, f.r40. 


s 2. The” Order and Divifi 10ns of a Legion. of. 


42.00 Fort, and 300 Horſe, . f.r50. 


$. Of their March, f.152. 
4. The Quartering of the Soldiers in thi 
Camp, & I5 6. 
Fe Of the Laws and Guards of the Camp, 
#.266, 
6, of their Puniſhments and Rewards, fans. 
7. Of their Pay, Et75. 
8. Of their Order of Battle, ,t "A 
9 Of. Szeees, POL - 
107 Remarks npon ſome Baithes of the Anci- 


ents, ny 
11, A Corp. riſon betwixt the Arms and My- 
lrtary Orders of the Romans and Greeks, 

f 12: 


The 


The Table: 


———— 


The Table of the Chap- | 
ters of the Treatiſe of 4 


War. 
Chap.t. F the Chuſins of Soldiers, 


. Page 17. } 
2. Of th:ir Arms, P. 2.2, 
3. Of thtir Military Diſcipline, p.28, | 
4. Of the Obedience of the Soldiers, p. 32. 
5. Of Marching, P. 36. 
6. Of Encampine, * P. 41; 
7. Of Battles; : P. 43; 
8. Of Fortreſſes, P. 49. 


9." Of drfence againſt Surprizes, P.53z | 
Io. Of Attacks Ly way of Surprize, p.57. | 
x1, Of Attacking ty Siege, p. 78. 
12. How to defend Places againſt a Siege 
zZ- 
8% 


| P- 
13. Of Artillery, P. 89. 
14. Of Baggage and Pioneers, P- 93: 
15. Of Spies and Gnides, P. 97- 
16, Of Proviſions, P- 100. 
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The Table. 


17. Of the General Officers of an Army and 

| their Funttions, p. 103. 

" 18. of Attacking States according to their 
Situation and Strength, P.II2. 

19. Of the way of d-f:nding States according 

3 to their Situation and Strensth, p.I15. 

20. Of the Methods to aſſure a Conqueit, 

P.126, 

21. How weought to proceed in Succouring an 

Ally, or Confedzrate, P.131, 

22. Whether it be better for a Great Prince to 

make War in Perſon, or by his Lientezants, 

| .134- 
"> 3. Of Reputation, Do 
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CAESARS Commentaries. 


With Political Remarks upon them. 
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An Abridgement of the Gallick Wars. 
BOOK I. 


Ejar having had the Go- 
vernment of Gallia for 

the ſpace of Five years, 

the firſt War he made 

there, was apain{t the 

Pwitzeye : The ambition of Orgintorix 
B OC- 


J 


The Gallick IWar. 


he was a Man Novly 


occaſion? ] it, 
born. Rich and — Th his Conn- 


rf 5 


an therefore 


thoſe F'eop, 
and jnanrd to Arins, 


Wars the 


bours, 
ry 


wY 
»% 1 reve: 


- who were a ie bold, 
by the continual 
y way” d ayainſt their Newh- 
wo Invade Galliz, which Coun- 
vas larger an better than their 


own. Their deliber: tions being fixed 11 
order ther 


time 


their 


cunto, they rook three y Ears 
tO mae may PS lus 


| Nas order 
Counry to —— with Corn,' 


tor the tibliſtance of their Army, 


and 


noininate Orgentorix for their 


Chict and Leader, whoon his fide _ 
pl: vs that t! Mme, 
with his D Nt tg bours, perſwades Caf H- 


HS5 


in making Alliance 


h. 


as Is Gs 


Lord | * C_ 
had been before him 3 Prevails with 
Dumnorix of 
vitiac ) the mouit powerful Aian of his 


City, 


"—_—— 


Fas Ba. . -- 
#4 aac” 4. 


— 


-* - 


Br OTtICT tO 021- 


to do tn. fame, 


——— ea Oeb. K. 
* we. 
IMLI mn ; 


bon * 


Daughter to him. 
who were alw.:ys jealous of their lr 


LS Pld 
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The Gallick War. 3 


berty, perceiving that Orgentorix at- 
7 pird to enflave them, ſeize on his 


4 Perſon. Several conteſtations ariling 


| about his Tryal, occationd by his 
* Relations and Friends, he dyes in 
Priſon. Yet for all this they perſiſt 
in their former defign, and take the 
Ficld on the appointed day, having 


* taken Proviſions for three Months a- 


' 
} 


3 pup ©» 


1 


C 
's 
"i 
:, 


o 


y, | 


long with them, burnt the remain- 

* derof their Corn, and all the:r Cities 
? to the number of twelve, and 4c0 
| Villages: and having prevailed with 
! thoſe of Baſſe, Diſtalengen and Clackit 
7 to do the like, they march towards 
$ Geneva, in order to paſs the Rhoſme 
2 there. Ceſar being inform'd there- 
$ with, repairs immediately to Cercua, 
4 ailembles as many men as he can, 
| cauſes a Bridge that was over thc 

7 Rhoſne to be cut down, and under- 
# takes to make a Diich and }a Wall, 
4 cizhreen Miles »1n length, extending 
_ the *Lake of Geneve ro Mount 
| Jura, to hinder the patiage of the 
| Rhoſne. Whereupon the Sitters ſend 
Peputics to him, to Cemand the pat- 


Ty 4 = 
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4 The Gallick Wars. 
ſage : he amuſes them, promiſing to 
give them an anſwer another time, 

In the mean winle he puts himfclt in 
a condition to m—_ them, and 
they having aticmpred the ſaid. Patlaye 
in vVam upon his retuſal, rake the 
Woy of Eueundy which Dunmorix 
pre 2cur'd tor them Upon this Ceſar 
leaves [ut icms at (rempa, and gocs 
hin{clc to 1ak new Legions, follows 
diem, and having overauatien. them at 
the Paſiave of the Sexe, beats the 
Fourth part or their Arms, whic!) 
Wz2$S Not y<t pair, and calts a Eridge 
over the ſaid River, m order to pur- 
ſue them; bur his Provitions begin- 

[| 


mog to fail him, an! perceiving | 


that / 219110 ix hindred thoke of Autry 


to {cid [1731 [upplics {16 COFGINg tO : 


their promite, he acquaints Niudtias 
his intiwate Friend and Brother to 


Diumnori:z: t) orownt, who conk ies? 
it to him, 11terceets 111 irs behalf, and ? 
obtains Iis Pardon. Atter which' 


being intorin d that the Switzers were 
Incampt at the toot ll a Vountaln, 


ia... 


” ins 


b ” - 
_—  —_— 


he ſends 16 viey it, and Gn ing that i 


the 
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the acceſs of it was calte, he ſends 
L abienns thither 1n the Nrght, to gain 
the top thereof, and having put his 
Army in Battalia in the morning, he 
diſpatches Conſedins to view the Enemy, 
who being allarm'd at the fight of 
Labienns, brings word to Ceſar that 
the Enemy had polle(s'd themſelves of 
the Mountain 5 which ſtopt him, and 
hindi? 4 him from detcating the Swit- 
zers that Day. The following day 
he marches towards Zeanme to diftri- 
bute Corn to his Army, which the 
Switzers obſerving follow'd him. Cz- 
far ſeeing them coming towards him, 
makes nimfelt Maſter of a Hill, puts his 
Army m Battalia upon the riſing, and 
places two new Legions at the very 
rop of it, with all the Baggage, alights 
from of his Horſe, ſcnds him away 
and makes all his men dothe like, to 
ſhew chem that they had no way, but 
to Vanquiſh or to Dye. The Switzers 
attack him 3 he beats them, purſues 
them briskly, and forbids thoſe of 
Laneres to afſiſt them with Proviſions, 
and finally conſtrains them to fur- 

a render 


6 The Gallick Wars. 

render upon Diſcretion. He difarms 
them, takes Hoſtages, and obliges them 
to return ito their Country, anl to 
rebuld their Hoafes, and of three 
hundred tixty eight thouſand Perfons 
among which tourſcore and tivelve 
thouſand bore Arms, they went back 
11 all but one hundred thouſand. 


" _ * Y 
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SEM ARKS 


HE reſolution of this People, 

which ſeems Barbarous,and is uni- 
werſally condewn'd by reaſon of its iff 
ſucceſs, has nevertheleſs the ſame princi- 
pies by which all Conquerors ad, VIZ. 4 dc- 
fire of Commandglive, and of extend- 
ing their Teritories. Their prudence 
is Remarkgble in taking three Tears 
time to make Preparations, and their 
conflancy in perfiſting in their deſegn 
notwithſtanding the Death of their L ea- 
der,and in the Execution thereof by burn- 
ine their Goods and Houſes, to remove 
all hopes of 4 return, depending only up- 
on the good ſucceſs of their Swords. 
From thence we may gather that great 
Deſigns ought never to be undertake» 
timeronſly That we ought not to think 
on the means to eſcape, but rather ou 
thoſe that conduce to Vitory : For ifat 
the beginuing of a daugerous underta- 


B 4 king 
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king, you diſcover how you may ſave 
your ſelf, the natural impatiency or ti- 
»reronſne(ſs of makind will put them up- 
on ſceking the way to do it, on the leaſt 
accicient that happens : and had not the 
Switzers encountr d with th» incompa- 
rable Virtue of Cafar, who by his Va- 
lowr, Induſtry, Diligence and good For- 
tm? flop their Fury, they might have 
Facceeded in their undertaking. 

[:: the management of this|War Czfar 
has ſhown (as in all theothers) that the 
nappy ſucceſs of all his Exploits, is tobe 
imputed to his invariable order in Incam- 
pine ſccurely, always retrenching himelf, 
to avoid being conſtraind to fight a- 
edin't his will, and to be in a conditi- 
un to improve all advantages to beat his 
Enemies: To his care that Proviſion 
might not fail him, and to his keeping his 
Souldiers conſtantly in Exerciſe and up- 
on their Guard, to be the better able to 
execute his deſigns with ſpeed and in 
good Order. 

The pardoning of Dumnorix 7s re- 
ztarkable. His natural Clemency inclin'd 
"712 ts it, ſuffering himſelf to be van= 

quiſh'd 


> ls 
_—_— . 
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quiſhed at the intreaty of his Brother Di- 
vitiac whonr he lod 5, nevertheleſs he 
bad a conſtant eye upon hint, leſt new in- 
CONUENTENCICS migt thereby ariſe for the 
[ ute. 

The fault of Conlidivs ſhows how ne- 
ceſſary it is to imploy Perſons of experi- 
ence to view an Army. 

And his ordering the Switzers to 29 
back to inhabit their own Country again, 
was 4 great picte of Prudence to hinder 
the Germans ( a very powerful Nation) 


ſrom taking poſſeſſuon of it, and com- 


ing too near Provence. 
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THE 
SECOND WAR. 


He Subje& of the ſecond War 
was this, the Diviſions of the * 
Auvergnats and Autunois, two potent” 
Nations in Gallia, brought in the Ger- | 
mans, by the aſſiſtance of which the | 
firſt overcame the other : Neverthe. | 
leſs, they found themſelves both op- 
preſt,particularly the Victors, the van- þ 
quaſh'd making their Peace by paying | 
ſome Tribute, and by giving Hoſta- | 
gesz whereas the Germans iciz'd cn | 
the beſt part of the others Lands : | 
Whereupon being unable to brook 
{lavery, they ſummon the Eitates | 
of the Country, by Ce/ar*s leave, to 
ynplore his affiſtance, which he pro- 
miſes 


The Gallick Wars. IT 


milcs them. In order thereunto he 
# {ends Deputics to Arioviſtus General 
-— 3 of the Germans, and recetves- fuch 
# hanglity anſwers, that finally they 

Z come to blows 5. Czſar beats him, 
drives him out of Gaza, together with 

all the Germans, forcing him to re- 
paſs the Rhine. Theſe two Ways were 
ended in one Summer. 


The GCallick Wars. 


REMARKS. 


Hereupon we may obſrvo | 
how dangerous fuch Auxila- | 
* ry Aſliſtances prove, eſpecially when 
*we requirc'em of ſuch asare more Po- 
© tent than our ſelves. Ceſar indeed 
* drove out Arioviſtns, but the Cawls | 
* only changd thcir Maſter, he In- 
* pag*d inthat War for two Reaſons ; 
*Fir(t becauſe he was affraid that if that 
* Potent Nation ſhonld once get a 
* Footing intoGal{za,they might Invade 
* Proverceand approach too near 1taly : 
** Secondly becauſe that War was a 
* Step towards the Conqueſt of the 
* ſaid Garls, which he manag)d with 
* ſo much Art, kceping up their Dt- 
*© viſions, that he made uſe of ſome 
* to overcome others, and finally ſizb- 
* Qued them all, 


CC 


« Ve 
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**« We muſt alſo obſerve his diligence 
* (fo much commended mn all lis A&t- 
* ons ) in preventing his Enemies by 
« making himſelf Maſter of Bezancor, 
« whereby he provided for the 
« Subfiſtance of his Army. It was 
* in this expedition a Panick fear 
« ſeiz;d his Soldiers, which began 
&% by the Volunteers, who being deſt- 
&% rousto retire, diſcourag'd the others, 
*1n-order to cover their own Shame, 
& by the gencral diſgrace of the whole 
« Army 3 Which 1s a thing a General 
<* ought carefully to look to, never 
«* hazarding a Battle without having 
«© firſt Incouragd his Men, which Cz#- 
* ſar d1d at that time by a Speechz a 
© Talent in which he excell'd all 0- 
© thers. He allo took the advantage 
*©(as feveral other Generals have done, 
** particularly Moarins ) of a very 
* {trong Camp, before ſo formidable 
* an Army, to ſhow his Soldiers by 
* divers Skirmilhes, that their Enemys 
* were neither Invincible, nor braver 
* than they : making them ſencible 
* that adding order and Military dif. 


* c1vhine 
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* ciplttte to the Prudence of thcir Ge- 
*rxral, they were ſupertor to them : 
* for the Romans did never ſubdue o- 
* ther Nations by Number, .or Valour, 
** but by their Skill in War, which 
'* daily improv by the obſervation 
* of their Order, and by Retrench- 
*1ng of their Catnp. WRCCEUREN 
**1t 1s ob{crvable that Arzoviſens ha- 
* ving Incampt his Army between 
* Ceſar and the place from whence 
* he receivd his Proviſions, an: Ce. 
* far not having beenable in five days 
* tzme to draw him to a Battle, ha- 
* vying well fortifid jhis Camp, he 
** marches with his whole Army in 
* order of Battle ro fortifie another 
* that was not fo large, ina more ad- 
** yvantageous place, two miles di- 
* {tance from the firſt, which opei 2 
* a way for Ins Proviſions, cauling 
** one third part of his Army to work, 

while the other two remain? 1: 
* Battalta, winch repulſed the Force: 
- Arioviſizs ſear, to hinder the tat 
© Fortifications, which being finil.? © 
* Cefar leaves rwo Legions 10 It; a! 


mMatc: , 
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** marches back with the remainder 
* of Iis Army into his former Camp. 
* The next day Ceſar places his menin 
* Battle array between the twoCamps: 
* he being gone back again Arioviſtus 
* attacks the little Camp and is re- 
q © pulsd. Ceſar having thus reviv'd 
$ © the courage of his Souldiers, caules 
* his whole Army to march out in 
* pattalta, and goes up to the very 
** Retrenchments of Arjoviſtus, pro- 
J © vokes him to fight, he comes out 
J © and 1s beaten. 
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THE 
THIRD WAK. 


OS” —_ 


-— —— _ _— — — —— ——— 


SOUL Is 


He third War of Ceſar was againſt 
the byes, the third part of the 
CGauls, and theſe - that were molt 1n-. 
urd to War at that time. The chief 
reafons of it were that ſeeing the reſt 
of the Garls in Peace with the Ro- 
mans ; they were affraid of being 
attacked by them 3 beſides they were 
ſollicited to it by the diſcontents or 
ambition of ſome Ganuls, ſome of 
which were as much difpleas'd to fee 
the Roxrans in their Country as the 
Germans, and othersfearing that they 
woul have no opportunity of mak 
ng theraſelves Maſters of ſome Fri: 
pality.or dominion, wile they ren: F 
there. Jheir Army confiſtes «i 
2G1,.0 
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281000 fighting Men. Czſar being 
infornrd of thoſe mighty preparations, 
Commands Dzvitiac to attack thoſe 
of Auturm and thoſe of Beauwvais, and 
having made an agreement with thoſe 
of Reims, who declard themſelves 
for him, he pitches his Camp on the 
River Aiſne near Soiſons, after which 
he reliev'd Brenne, and the Enemy 
endeavouring to paſs the River, he 
oppoſes it, and kill's a conſiderable 
number of them. In the next place fo 
great an Army beginning to want 
Proviſfions,and thoſe of Beauvais hear- 
ing that Dzivitiac deſtroy?d their Coun- 
try 3 they reſolvd to retire to their 
reſpeftive houſes, with a reſolution 
to joyn together again, to relieve 
the firft that ſhould chance to be at- 
tack'd. But they made ſuch a difor- 
derly retreat, that Ceſar had time e- 
nough to overtake them, and charg- 
ing them in the Rear, routed and 
made a great flaughtcr of them, after 
which he lays Siege bciore Noyon, and 
takes it. All- thoſe people ſubmunred, 
except thoſe of Tournay, who were C- 


ſtecn'd 
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ſteem'd the braveſt of them all, and 
who having ſecured their old Men, 
Women and Children, refolv'd to 
make a good defence. Ceſar marches 
towardsthem, they attack him with 
ſo much fury, that they were like to 
have routed him, and he confeſſes | 
himſelf, that his good fortune, had as | 
orcat a ſhare in this Combat, as his | 
Valour and Induſtry: Nevertheleſs, he 
Deſcated them, attcr which he found 
no more reli{tance,and the renown of 
his Vikones made him formidable e- 
ven in Germany, and acquired him ai, 


Normandy and Brittany, which P. Craſ: 
ſus one of his Lieutenants ſubmitted 
to the Roman Empire, with one Le- 
gion only. 


The Gallick War. 


REMARKS. 


* FN &ſar's Judgment is obſervable 


ad in this Place, who by his 
C $ © diligence ſecur'd thoſe of Reims,kept 
4 * them from Revoulting by his Indu- 


* {try and Mildneſs, and by his pru- 
* dence prepar'd a diviſion againſt 
| * thoſe of Beanwais, a molt potent Peo- 
* ple, which provid of great uſfeto 
* him. 

* In the nextplace we muſt obſerve 
* that an Army of 30 or 40 thouſand 
* Warlike well diſciplin'd men, may 
_ © with patience retrenching and lodg- 
* Ing themſelves caretuly, dilipate the 
* moſt numerous Armys, which for 
want oft Proviſion deitroy themticlves; 
and when they ingage ( provided 
care be taken to avoid being ſur- 
rounded by them ) are ruwwd by 
* diſorder and contufion, This is fut- 
* ficicntly juſtify by the Wars of the 

2 


Romans 


IL 


. 
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* Romans, who never routed their 
* Enemies, but with an inferior num- 
* ber, nor were everforc'd to come 
* out of their Retrenchments to fight 1- 
* oamſt ther wills: and particularly 
*in_ the preſent \Var, in which Cejar 

* tound morc work againſt one Pro- 
* vince of the Belges, than againſt all } 
* the Betzes together , he having | 

* given 1s a very particular deſcrip- 
* ucn of the Battle he fought againſt 
* thofe of 7:wr-zay, as of one of the 
* moſt dari. ruins that ever he was 
 Ingag's un, ii1 which there are ma- 
ty things worthy of our confidera- 

" ON. 

* {he Firlt, that thoſe of Towurna 
. os mg intornt' that Ceſar caus'd his 

zagage to march after cvery Legion, 
_ reſoly'} to put themſelves m 
* Ambuſh to {ghr him, confidering 

* very prudently that the Bapgage ſe- 
* perarmning tny Ligions, Ma very cloſe 
* Country, it would be imy vpolible for 
them to Rice ur one another, and 
* that conicquently they might with all 

« their Forces d. {troy every Legion ? 

* patt, * The 
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* The Second,that they were miſta- 


* ken in their preſupoſition, by reaſon 
ne | © that thoCeſar made his Army Varch 
1- B <thus for his own convenience inCoun- 
ly <©try's where he had no Encmy*s to 
ar & © Encounter, yet when he came 2mong 
O- & © his Enemy's he cavs'd Six Legions to 
all F © march together, all the Baggage 
2 © after them, and two new Legions in 
P- © the Rear,in which Order they Attackt 
nit WY © him in his Quarters. / 


* The Third, C2/ar's own Confeſſion 

* who acknowledges freely. that he 
* was Attack'd ſo. unexpetedly and 
* with ſo much Vigor, and in {o cloſe 
* a Country, that it was. .neither his 
* uſual Order that ſav'd him, ( for they 
* did nox allow him time to put his Ar- 
* my in Battalia ) nor his Exhortations, 

* nor yet his preſence in every place, 
* ( becauſe he was forc'd to Fight 


ic © wherehe chanc'd to be :) but he who- 
oleh © ly 1mputes his deliverance tothe long 
ion *©Diſcpline of his Soldiers, who 
und *knewof their ewn accord how to 


* place themſelyes, and to his exaCtnelſs 
*1n cauſing all the 'Officers to remain 
C 3 in 
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: . In their Poſts, while the Retrench- 
' ments of the Camp were making , 
"fo that no place wanted Men to Com- 
- mand, and others to Obey : which 
* causd the Reſiſtance, and hinder'd 

* the ſurpriſe. 

* The Fourth, that a Raſh Reſolu- | 

'*tion proves often dangerous, and | 
* that to avoid it a General, ought 

© never to omit any thing relating to 

* Military Diſcipline. And the fifth, 

* that conſidering the Conſpiracy of the | 

© People of Bois le duc IC whom he Be- | 

| ©fieged in|one of their ſtrongeſt holds) '& 


* againſt him after their Capitulation 
* we muſtlearnto be alwaysdifhdent of 
* an Enemy, and to keep moſt upon 
*our Guard, when we are upon the 


* point of ſubduing him, 


FOURTH WAR. 


d | 

t 

. BOO K HIIL 

, : 

e HE firſt Exploit of Arms was 
» | [ againſt Servius Galba one of Ce- 
) "© ſors Lievtenants , whom he had ſent 
1 with a Legion and ſome Horſe in the 
f BE Country of Aer, Valais and Sion, 
1 (whichextends from _— the Lake 
> of Geneva) in order to ſecure Trade, 


who after ſome ſucceſsful Combats 
made aPeace with thoſePcople,receiv?d 
their Hoſtages, and having left two 
Compantes in the Country of /Eler , 
goes to take up his Quarters with the 
remainder of the Legion, in the Town 
of Martanach, - fituated in a Valey, 
and divided into two by a fmall Ri- 
ver call d la Branſe, he Retrenche his 

C 4 Camp 
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Camp on one fide of the River, and 
Lodges the Gals he had with him 
on the other. The ſmall Number of 
Soldiers he had in his Camp, ( which 
was not as yet in a good Poſture of 
Defence }  Emboldned thoſe People 
to Revolt, in hopes of Routing | him 
at the firſt onſet, they not being able | 
roindure that he ſhould keep their 
Children for Hoſtages, as alſo being 
afiraid that the Romans would Annex 
their Country to the Neighbouring 
Province. _ Thus he was Attack'd on 
all ſides betore he had leiſure to recol- 
lect himſelt, and' being reduc'd to a 
great extremity, having neither, Pro- 
vihons to fubitt, nor Men to Refilt | 
long, diſpair ford him to receive 
the Counal of P. Satins Baculus and of 
G. Volyuſerus Colonel of a Thouſand 
Men, which was to Salley out on all 
lixdes on , their Enemies, which they 
did ſo. Briskly, that tho' they could 
not defend themſclves againſt them | 
within their Trenches, they beat them 
in the open Field. After which tak- 
1g the advantage of their Aſtoniſh- 
ment 
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ment, he removed his Legionin a place 
of Safety. 

Bur the occaſion of the fourth War 
was this; P. Craſſus one of Caeſars 
Leivtenants, having ſent ſeveral Tri- 
buns to make Proviſions of Corn, tor 
the maintenance of his Army in the 
Countrys of Perche, Cornoaille and Van- 
nes : They detam'd them contrary to 
the Law of Nations, and. their own 
ingagements, 1n hopes thereby to re- 
cover their Hoſtages. Their Neigh- 
bours following their Example did the 
ſame, and all of them ſent word to 
Craſſus that they would not deliver 
them, unleſs he return'd their Hoſta- 
ges. Ceſar hearing this Conſpiracy, 
prepares for War with all ſpeed 3 con- 
cluding that it he left unpuniſh'd it 
might occaſion a general Revolt: forhe 
was acquainted with the Humor of the 
French who were apt to take Arms, 
loving their Liberty and abhorring Sla- 
very. In the firſt place he takes care 
to {top the progreſs of the League. To 
that end heſends Labirnus in the Coun- 
try of Trier with the Horſe, command- 
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ing him to Viſit thoſe of Reims and 
the other Belges: P. Craſſus into Gaſ- | 
couny with Twelve Legionary Enfigns, 


and a conſiderable Number of Horſe : 


&. Titurins Sabinus with Three Legi- 
ons towards Perche, Allenzcon, and Li- 
zienx: gives the Naval Army to D. | 
Brutzs, and he himſelt with the Land | 
Army refolves to Attack the People 
of Vannes, who were the Promoters 
of that War. Their Conntry bor- 
ders upon the Sea, is of a difficult ac- 
ceſs, and abounds in Shipping 3 in f6 
Much that as ſoon as he had reduc'd 
one Place with great labour , thelIn- 
habitants remov'd on Board their Ships 
with all their Goods, and went to a: 
nother, and thns he could make no 
Progreſs untill his Fleet Arrived, atter 
which he gave them Battle, & defeated 
them. Whereupon they ſubmitted to 
Ceſar, who put all the Senat to Death, 
and fold the People. In the Interm Ce- 
ſars Lievtenants in Gallia were not 
idle. 2., Titurins Sabinus was Attackt 
by Viridonix Chief of many People 


with a potent Army. But by his pati- 


CICE 
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ence and Policy he Ingag'd him to Ar- 
tack him within his Trenches and fo 
Vanquiſhed him, which reſtord all that 
Country to its former Obedience, 
On the (ide of Grinne P. Craſſns over« 
comes the Sowtiates, befieges their City 
and takes it. After the Capitulatt+ 
on Adcantuan their General makes 
a Sally with ſuch a number of his 
Men as he moſt confided in, in hopes 
to force the Rowar Camp, but being 
repuls'd Craſſus notwithſtanding al- 
| lowed him the former Capitulation 
he had granted him. During that 
Siege the People of Spainand (Zaſconny 
that lye about the Pyrenean-Hills: 
make a League together, and chuſe 
ſome Captains, who had formerly 
ſerv'd under Sertorins, to Command 
them. Craſſirs Marches againſt them, 
They Retrench themſelves, and cut of 
his Proviſions, whereby he is forc'd to 
Fight them within their Trenches, in 
which he fortunately found out ſome 
defect,through which he forc'd them. 
Ceſar finding no more Enemy's but 
thoſe of Terovenne and Grelders, altho 

the 
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the Summer was far ſpent marches 
againſt them, where he finds a new 
way of making War, thoſe People | 
keeping within large Force's : howe- 
ver hereſolves to find them out, and 
ashe was fortifying his Camp art the | 
Entrance of the Wood, they Attack F 


him and are Beaten back : after which 


Ceſar advances into the Foreſt, cauſes } 
the Trees to be felld, and makes we 
of them as of a Bulwark, and with # 
incredible pains and diligence advances | 
to the place where they kept their Cat- | 
tle and Baggage : But the Weather & 
grew ſo Sormey and their fell ſuch 
abundance of Rain, that he was obligd 8 
to carry his Army into Winter-Quar- | 
ters. 
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REMARK S. 


' Hus ended this War, in which, 
| ; in the firſt place we will ob- 
ſerve the advantage of re- 
* trenching of Camps, which ſerve to 
* bridle whole Countries, as Citadels 
* do Cities : The Romans having there- 
* by only maintaind ſo many con- 
* quer'd Nations under their obedy- 
* ence; for the Armies that are quar- 
*terdin divers Towns, way eaſily, 
* thus ſeparated, be defeated in the 
* whole, or in part by a Conſpiracy: 
* belides,the delights of Cities carrupt 
* Military D-:ſcipline, and daſtardizes 
* the moſt generous Courages : And 
* when there are more Fortrefles than 
* can well be kept, they ma't be dit- 
* mantled, to the end 1h2! nothing 
* may be able to rehſt the Army, 
* which being always kept intire op- 
* poles the renewing of Conipiracies ; 
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* it being moſt certain that the beit | 
* way, not only to prevent the Re- | 
*volr of Conquer Provinces, but 
* allo to preſerve enes own Country, 
: " againſt a Potent Enemy ( provided 
* carebe takennot to want Provilions) 
*is to make ſtrong retrenchments : 
* For thole who put themſelves abſo- 
*Jutcly upon the Detentive, thutting 
* themtclves up inGarriſons, muſt of ne- 
* celiity(unlcls they are reliev'd ) periſh 
* at laſt: by reaſon that the Coun- 
* try being deſtroy d tor the ſpace of 
* two or three years, the Cirics 
© mult be ftamiſh'd of courle, and 
* contcquently will turrender, finding 
* that you are no Jonger 1n a condt- 
* no to defend them : Chuling to 
* tubont to the Enemy rather than to 
* periſh with you. 
* Secondly, We will conſider how 
* much Craſſus Was put tout, when he 
* hadto .do wnh Captains that had 
* ery 4 under Sertorins, and who ac- 
* Corung ro the cuſtom of the Romans 
* made wic of che advantage of places, 


* to fortifte thvir Camps, and to cut 
* off 


$\ 
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* off Proviſions from their Enemies, 


' for by this manner of making War, 
* they reduc'd the faid Craſſus to ſuch 
* ſtraights, that he was forc'd to attack 
* them within their Camp, and altho 
* he forcd them, either becauſe his 
© Souldiers were better, or becauſe he 


* found out ſome defect in their Camp, 


*1t 15 moſt certain that he under- 
*took it more out of diſpair than 
* reaſon,Jaud only when he was reduc'd 
* to the neceſſity of ſtarving. 

* We will alſo obſerve that nothing 
* ſarpriz'd Ceſer during all this War, 
* whether he was attack*d in the open 
* Field or in his Camp, or Surpriz'd, 
* or Whether his Enemies reti1*d in- 
* to inacceſſible places 3 he having all 
along purſi?d his Enemies every 
* where, without omitung the leaſt 
* point of Military Diſcipline. For 
* tho our Enennes behave themfelves 
* ſornetimes as if they were afraid, 
© the better [1 ſUrPrize us, we muſt 


- 


brig? iy 34; Hem, ſince our Trade 
«| ts are irreparable, 
: Ours Me We may 


© loſe 
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* loſe the Reputation we have acquir'd 
©1n Forty Years. 

To end this Diſcourſe, I will add 
* that the Cruelty C2ſr praftisd on 


* thoſe of YVarnxes, ought not in the | 


© leaſt to reflect on the Clemency he 
* has ſhewn during the whole courle 
* of his Life, bur that we ought to be- 
* heve that he for? ] his natural 1n- 


* chnation in that ſevere Adion, to 
* chaſtiſe the violation of the Law of | 


* Nations, which they were guilty of, 
* 1n detaining thoſe as Prifoners who 


* went to Trade with them as Friends: | 


* asallo 'to {trike a Terror into thole 
* People who were ſo much inclind 
*to Revolt, by ufing them with 
* great wildnels when they kept with- 
* 18 the bounds of their Alliance, and 
* with greatrigor when they broke it. 
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THE 
FIFTH WA R. 


BOOK IV. 


} 
HE Germans of Frankfort and 
of Heſſe,tothe number ot 400000 
gSouls, being perſecuted by the Swew? 


the moſt Potent and boldcſt people 
of Germany), quitted their Country, 
Jand having march'd up and down 
through divers Countries, came at 
laſtuponthe Rhire, into the Provin- 
ces of Guelderland and Juliers, drove 
out the Inhabitants, and took Poſlel- 
lion of their Land, on both fides of 
the River. Ceſar being acquainted 
with the humour of the French which 
's uneatic, and ready to ca.r of the 
yoke of Slavery, refolv'd not to ſuf- 
ter the Germans to ſettle on this fide 
D of 
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of the Rhine. And tho he perceiv'd 
that thcy had begun to treat with 
them, he ditſembles ir, and anticipa- 
ting his u{tal tyme of tarirg the Ficld, 
he marchcs \{traight ro fighr the faid 
Germans, who bcing alteniſh'd at hi 
diligence, ſend Ambaſſadors to hin 
to Treat about a Peace, He gives then 
a Paticnt hearing, and tavourable An: 
{wers 3 but (till Marchcs towards thenf 
t mally they agree about the Conditf 
ons, provided Ceſar will ſtop thre 
days, he allows them .one clurin 
which ht:s Cavalry going out to For 
rage, meets with a Party of Ec 


German Ho: fe who fall brizkly upo' A 
them, and put them to Flight, pur 
ſuing them to their very Camp. Buff 
ſending their Principal Officers thi * 
next day to Ceſar to exciiſe the failff t 
Action. anc to acquaint him thar | ,d 


was done accidentally, he deta! 
them Þ:1::ners, Marches with his At 
my towards the Germans, furpri 
N of c 
them and c ts them all into Ficce: I 
atter which he caſts a Bilge ov} 
"#4 "Es , *% to 
the Ric, marches into Cermar 
: rele) 
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rclievesColoore;grants a Peace toſuch as 
are willing togive Hoſtages, burns, and 
(c{tro\s ihe reſt, and at the end of 
Eighteen dayes returns into France 


and breaks his Bridge. 


REMAR KS. 


E muſt obſerve Cz2ſar's con- 

du& in this Place, who by 

* his quick and unexpetted March dil- 
* ſipated the Negociations that were on 
* toot between the Germans and the 
* aules : by his difſimulation towards 
*the Gals teigning himſclf Ignorant of 
*their Practices, and -x=and ana great 
,deal of Confidence in them, retainsand 
*hinders them from precipitatingthem- 
*ſelves into a League with the Germans: 
* by his Induſtery amuics them to 
* Treat, while he ſtill advanc'd towards 
* them, an.{ when a favaurable occaſion 
f offers it ſelf he improves it to take them 
D 2 in 
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in diſorder, deſtituted of their Cheits, 
making them beheve that they had 
: firſt broken the Treaty. 
* In the next place we muſt conſider 

* that taking the advantage, of the 
* Renown of lo great a Gefeat, he 
reſolvd to ſhow the Roman Eazle 
* on the other ſide of the Rhze. to 
* frighten the Germans, 1n order to keey 
* them in awe'for the future, That 
* he did not venture to paſs the Rhimn: 
* upon Boats looking upon it to be too 
* dangerons3 and therefore made ; 
Bridge which he causd to be fortify'] 
*and guarded at both ends : That 
*he remain'd no longer in that Coun 
*try than it was neccf{jary to Eſtabliſh ( 
*the Reputation of his Arms, andÞ of 
*that upon his return he broke hi ag 
.* Bridge, tohinder the Germans fron he 
* making uſe of it. I add moreovealy Tr 
* that the deteat of 5000 Roman Horl the 
R by 8co German Horſe, and the fol- dc 
104108 - day the defeat of 4ooocd} we 
Af Fomuns by 30 OT 4OOCO Romans, he 
©1; a clear demonſtration that it l the 
*nut the ©amral bravery of a Natio 
Ove 
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over another, nor yet the greater 
Number over a ſmaller which occaſ1- 
ons the gain of Battles 3 but the exa&t 
obſervation of Millitary Diſcipline , 

and the continual exerciſe of Arins, 
F which not only teaches how to fight 
well, but allo how to improve ad- 
vantages, and to know when it * 15 
tit to fight or not. 


——— —W——— —— — CO ——_ 


THE 
SIXTH WAR. 


Aifars Sixth War was againſt 
( Eneland, becaule the Inhabitants 
of that I{land often afliſted the French 
againſt him. In order to go about it 
he Inquires of the Merchants who 
Traded there, what fort of People 
they were, how they made War, un- 
der what Laws they liv'd and which 
were there beſt. Ports. After which 
he ſent C. Voluſenns to View the Coaſt, 
then ſent for the Ships he had Imployd 

D 4 againſt 
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againſt thoſe of Vannes, and order'd | 
all things that were neceſſary for his | 
deſign. Upon the news of theſe pre- 
perations ſeveral Engliſh Towns fent | 
Embaſſadors to him, offering to obey | 
and ſend him Hoſtages , whom he ſent | 
back with good words, and with them | 
Cornio (whom he had- made King of 
Arras ) the better to diſcover the 
Country under that pretence. Ne | 
vertheleſs Cornionot daring to truſt the | 
Engliſh remain'd but five dayes upon | 
the Coaſt, and then came back again 
co report what he had diſcover'd. Ing 
the mean time Ceſar makes a Peaceſ 
with thoſe of Terowenne, in order to0 
leaveno Enemies behind him : takes 
two Legions and part of his Cavalry : 
ſends the remainder of his Army into 
Guelderland under the Command of 
9. Titurins Sabinus and Arunculcins 
Cotta : leaves P. Sulpicins Ruffus to 
Guard the Port where he Imbark'd, 
and ſets Sail. He arrives ſafely on 
che Coaſt of Ezgland (with his Infantry £ 
only 3 which he finds all in Arms:|| $ 
he indeavounts to Land his Men, but 
find- 


by 
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3 finding that it was impoſſible in that 
J place, hercmoves Eight Miles farther, 
and there Lands with great peril. Ne- 
verthelck the Exgliſh were ſo aſtoniſh'd 
at it, that they ſent to deſire a Peace 
of him. But a great Storm ariſing at 
that time which diſabled many of his 
Ships,and forc*d back thoſe that Tranſ- 
ported his Cavalry on the Continent 3 
Incourag d themto that degree that 


e inſted of ſending Hoſtages to him, 
n | they Arm'd the whole Country againſt 
J. him, fell upon one of his Legions 
ng - which was gone out tor Forrage, which 


he ſuccours and brings out of danger. 
qd In theſe Extremitys Ceſar looſes no 
{ time to refit his Ships, to get Provi- 
$ ſions and to ſecure his Camp, and be- 
ing a new Attack*d by the Inhabitants 
of thel{land, he Fights and beats them, 
which oblig'd them again to delire 
a Pcace. He grants it, and takes Ho- 
ſtages fromſuch asoffer'd them ſpeedi- 
ly, and brings back his Army in a 
good condition intoGalia. Only Two 
Ships that had on Board goo men land- 
ing a little lower, were fet upon 
| D 3 by 
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by thoſe of Terouerne, which Ceſar 
being acquainted with Marches with 
his Cavalry to their Relief, delivers 
them, and Beats bis Enemies. 


REMARKES. 


1" 0 begin alWar is Anfunm, with- 
out any viſible advantage, 'in an 

P y "W : 
1:#known Country, in which he holds no 
ſntelligence, being oblixd to Croſs the 


Neean 5, is an Enterpriſe, in my opini-* 


ion, worthy of the Invinſ1ble Courage 
of Calar, but not of his uſual Prudence. 
Newvertheleſs, that Sally muſt be excus'd, 


pon the account of his good Fortune, 


which he had ſubjefted to his Will > for 


in this undertaking in which Men and 
the Elements ſeem'd to have conſpird 
againſt hin. The Earthrefuſing him Pro- 
viſions, The Sea diſabling his Ships, 
The fir producing Storms,'and the Coun- 
try on which he Landed endeavouring his 
Kuin : Tet his Conſlanty-overcame tt all, 
&Ppo[tirg to bungerhis- Prudence in Pro 
| 2 vidin? 
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viding Vinals for his Army ; To the 
Ruins of the Sea 5, his diligence in refit- 
ing of his Ships : to the Aſſaults of his 
Enemies, his Arms to overcome them : 
inſomnch that he conſtrain d them to 
deſire a Peace, and thus he Gloriouſly 
atchived an Enterpriſe in which another 
would have met bis Ruin. 

Let us obſerve, how, before his depar- 
thre from France, he took care of all 
things that were neceſſary to keep them 
within the Bounds of their Duty, and 
to ſecure his Return. 

Let us moreover obſerve that Cxfar 
abounded in Inventions, to take his 
time advantageouſly in all preſent Exigene 
cies : for obſerving that his Soldiers 
not being us 4 to Sea Tneacements were 
at a loſs how to Land; he chang'd his 
firſt Order, even during the Action, 
and drawing cloſer to the Coaſt with 
his Gally's he landed in ſpight of his 
Fnemy's, who not beingaccuſtom?d to ſee 
ſuch kind of Ships, being aſtoniſhed 
thereat betook themſelves to flight. And 
indeed we muſt admire two Excellencies 
in Czlar which he poſſeſs din perfeFion, 


whic 
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which are very Eſſential in a great Cap- 
tain; viz. That he conſider?d and took care 
of all things that might forward, or pre- 
Judice his deſign, before he 1ndertook it : 
and that in the Execution he never faild 
to take bis Time,when ever occaſton offer d 
it ſelf, and to apply an immediate remedy 
to whatever nncxpeFed accidents might 
b:fall him. In which he has been Ini- 


mitable, 


—— —— 


THE 


SEVENTH WAR. 


—— — Wt... — 


BOOK V. 


Eſar not being fatisfy'd with his 
A._ firſt Voyage into Emneland, im- 
ploys the Winter 1n making all ne- 
ceſlary preparations to go over thi- 
ther the ſecond time, and according 
to his uſual cu{tom goes into Lumberdy, 


and 
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and before his return from thence 
ſteps into Sclavonia, there to appeaſe 
ſome ſeditions: After which he comes 
back to his Army, finds all things 
in a good condition, and praiſes every 
body's diligence in making al] things 
ready. But before his depatture he 
goes to Tryers, a very powerful Ci- 
ty, to accomodate the Diviſion hap- 
pen'd between Inditiomar and Cingen= 
torix the two moſt conſiderable Per- 
ſons there. The laſt comes out to 
meet him, and promiſes all gbedience 
to him - the other prepares for War. 
Nevertheleſs being affraid that his 
Men would forſake him, he ſurrenders 
himſelf. Ceſar receives him 3 bur leſ- 
ſens his Authority and augments the 
Power of Cingentorix, whom he had a 
better opinion of. That being done; 
he continues his deſign, takes the 
greateſt Men of Gallia along With him 
in that War.  Duzmorix of Antun 
makes a difticulty of going, Ceſar 
prefles him to doit, he Excufes him- 
ſc]f: after which he endeavours to 
drbauch the Garls : finally he flyes ; 


Ceſar 
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Ceſar ſends afterhim 3 he being un- 
willing to return , Kills himſelf. Ce- 
ſar 1mbarks his Ariny at Calis, and 
leaves Labienus there with three Legi- 
onsand two thouſand Horſe. He goes 
overinto England, and Lands with- 
out oppoſition ; he fortity's a Camp 
for the Guard of his Ships, and leaves 
@. Atrius there, goes on himlſclf, 
and forces the Ergl:/h Camp, not far 
diſtant from thence. The following 
day Atrius fends him word that molt 
of his Ships are diſabled by a Storm. 
He goes backto them, imploys ten 
days in rcfiting them, draws them a 
Shore, cauſes that Camp to be well 
fortifi'd, Writes to Labienus to cauſe 
new Ships to be buile, Marches to- 
wards Caſſzvellanus, General of the 
Engliſh who dares not Attack him un- 
leſs it be when he goes out of his 
Camp to Forrage : which obliges 
him to do it in good Order, and after 
having try'd his way of Fighting in 
ſome Skirmiſhes he brats him by C. 
Triboninus one of his Lievtenants who 
was gone out to Forrage with three 

Legions 
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Legions and allthe Cavalry. After that 
defeat, none of his Enemy*s appear'd 
in a Zody againit him, and Ceſar be- 
i; cows upto the Thawez, at the only 
place whereit is fordable, Croſles | it in 
ſpight of the Engliſh, who endea- 
vour'd to hinder it. This aſtoniſh*d 
( a{/roellanus to that degree that he kept 
altogether within Woods and Foreſts : 
and ſeeing that divers Towns did Sur- 
renderto Ceſar,he alſo ſent to him, who 
recciv'd his, fubmithon, took Hſta- 
ges,and impoy'd a certain Tribute upon 
the Country 3 then finding that the 

Seaſon was advanc'd, and dreading 
ſome Tumult in France ke crof?. 

the Sea again, bringing back his Ar- 
my with a great dea] of Glory - the 
which contrary to his wonted Cuſtom, 
he was conſtrain'd by reaton of the 
ſcarcity of the Year to divide into 
divers Garriſfons to make it Subliſt. 
Bur before he could paſs into 1raly , 
Ambiorix and Catanul:ns excited by 
[ndntiemrar take vp Arn 5, Attack 
Sabienns and Cotta iwwo of tis Licy- 
tenants, beat them 27d Kiil them as 
| they 
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as they were indeavouring to Retire out 
of their Quarters. From thence they 
March againſt Cicero another of his 


Lievtenants who defends himiclt 


with great difficulty. C2/ar relieves 
him and beats the Gaxls. The Ru- 
mor of the D=feat'of two Roman Legi- 
ons kad induc'd the other Ganls to 
Revolt; ſo that Labienys 1s Attack'd 
in his Camp by Izdutiomar. He 
ſuſtains his Fftore, then detears and 
Kills him. As the firſt Deteat of 
Two Reman Legions had induc all 
the Czauls to revolt, fo theſe two 
laſt Defeats of the Gazls, made, them 
lay down their Arms. 


REMARKS. 


LihoCzſlar, in his ſecond Expediti- 
A on for England, went over [iron- 
ger, and better prepar d than before, ha- 
ving remedy all thoſe things that had 
been wanting 1::the former, neverthe- 
leſs being obiry*{ 10 croſs the Sea to £0 
over mmnta a Country in which he held no 
manner 


J 
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manner of correſpondence, going out of 
another that was newly Conquer d, Sub- 
jo to Revolts and very unwilling to 
brook SubjeFion 5 he indulg?d his Am- 
/ition more than he profited the Romans. 
in which we will obſerve firſt his dex- 
terity and Pradence, in prevailing 
with thoſe that were moſt ſtiring among 
the Gauls to go along with him, to 
ſtand him inſtead of Hoſtages. But his 
Natural Clemency ſeems 10 kavemade 
him commit an Error, by only leſſening 
the Amthority of Indutiomar, inſtead 
of deſtroying it abſolutely, which he 
was like to have dearly paid for. 
Secondly, that he is never daunted by 
unexpected Accidents, which he reme- 
days as if be had foreſeen them. He 
fhewd it ſufficiently in the Violent Storne 
that 41jabled all his Ships, which would 
have flung any other Man into abſolute 
diſpair, 
1birdly, that tho the World agrees 
that no General ever knew how to 11- 
prove a Vidory better than he did, or 
ever proſecuted it with more Vigonr 
Jet ke forbore to do it on this ecca- 


þ on. 
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ſu on by reaſon, that he was in a ſlrance 
Country, aud that his Camp was not as 
yet wr 1 fortiff d. 

[ct us alſo ob fer Ve, that tho' Scar- 
city of Corn oblig'd him contrary to his 
Cuſtom to make his Army Winter into 
different Quarters, and rot in one z0dy, 
to make it ſt eb{ej# the more cafily : he 
aid it - Juzitc iouſly, that the Places 

into whico he Yuarter'd his Men, were 
neither ſo aiſtant frem Cart other, as 
to hinder then from being able to Su COr 
071C another, nor jet [Oo mear but that 
they kept divers People in Awe. Ne- 
wertheleſs the ſucceſs of that way of 
Wnartering ſhews evidently, tat 
there is nothing like remaining in one 
Body, becanſe a ſmall Body is more liable 
to be attempted upon than a greater, which 
imbolder?d the Gauls to Revolt, and to 
Attack the Camp of S$abinus and Cotta, 
upon whom the ſubtle Speech of Ambi- 
orix, who while he was C apitulating 

with them, told ther that the Revolt was 
Jo general, thit tie other Iwo Camps 
were Attack at tive 7 very ſame time , 
FE fuch a granny ti it they conld not ſuc+ 
cor 
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cor each otker z made ſuch an impreſſion and 
caurd ſuch a confuſion of advices , that 
out of fear they choſe the worſt, which was 
to abandon their Camp, and to retire. From 
whence we may gather that it is always un- 
ſafe to follow the alvice of an Ene:::y, and 
tht nothing is more dangerous than t9 Re- 
treat within ſight of the Enemy. 

Ciceros rep tance in his Camp, who reſusd 
to receive the Council if his Enemy, and 
reſold to defend himſelf within his Retrench- 
ments provd very ſucceſsful and Giorious to 
him, and afforded Cz'a” time to come to 
his Relief. In which there are tw) remark t- 
ble Circumtances : the fir rel ting to Czlar 
who being inform'd that the Gauls were com- 
ing upto him to Fight him, find;rg himſelf 
Weak, choſe an advaiitageons Place, For- 
tify's it, _ ſmall Circumference for 
his Camp, to be the better able to drf-nd it, 
and to make his Enemies believe that he was 
very Weak: who, after having chaſleng'd 
Vim drvers times to Fight, began to deſpiſe 
him, wich created a great C aeleſſneſs in 
ther Order, in ſo much that they no long- 
ow Atachd Lim without confuſion : having 
thus lid them, he fe!l upon them fo Vigo- 
ro:-ſly that he leat them without Rehtance : 
aud Lab.enus one of his Lieutenants alſo 
defeated 1:dv io:mar by the fume Stratagem, 
The | ſecond relating to the Gaul, who not 

E, bring 
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being able to force Cicero's Camp which con- 
taind Ten Miles Circumference and yet was 
made in three Hours time, by Perſons who 
had nothing but their Swords to Digg the 
Ground with, and nathing brt their Cloaths 
t0 carry the Earth : which (hows 4s whit valt 
Number of Men they were, and what may be 
done in Armes wel) Regulated and well provi- 
ded with all things neceſſary. 


uu uu W_——erwr__ ——At_g a Go ea —_—_———— > 
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THE 
EIGHTH WAR. 


BOOK VI. 


(OX perceiving that the affairs 
_, Of Galiia were diſpoſing towards 
a War,reintorces his Army with three 
Roman Legions, and as many other 
Soul-'ters as he can get; which 
prov'd of great uſe to him : For af- 
eter the Death of Tzchr1tiomar, the Peo- 
ple- of [ryers put their Government 
into the hands of his Relations, who 
made a League with all thofe that 
were 
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were willing to revolt ; and particu- 
larly with \ Ambiorix. Which Ceſar 
being acquainted with, aſſembles four 
Legions, tho in the Winter time, ſur- 
priſes thoſe of Toxwrnay, and forces 
them to ſurrender and-to give him 
Hoſtages : The Spring being come, he 
ſummon'd at Aſſembly of the Ganls 
at Paris, from whence on the very 
day it ended he marches agaiaſt thoſe 
of Sens and next againſt Chartres, who 
being ſurpriz?d ſurrender themſelves. 
From thence he prepares to attack Am- 


' biorix and thoſe of Tryers 5 bur firſt he 


reſolvestodeprive them of their Allys. 
To that end he fends away all his Bag- 
gage to Labienus ( who was in the 
Country of Triers ) with two Le 
gions to reinforce him, and goes 
himſelf with five to attack the 
Gauls. In order to this Execution 
he divided his Army 1nto three Bo- 
dys3 knowing that they were not 
ſtrong enough to diſpute the Field 
againſt him : and burnt and deſtroy'd 
their Country to that degree that he 


torc'd them to farrender, to give Ho- 


E 2 ſtages, 
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ſtages, and to abandon Ambiorix. At 
- the ſame time thoſe of Tryers attack 
Labienus,who feigningto beafraid,and 
retiring as if he had fled, drew them in 
diſorder unto - diſadvantagious Places, 
-where he routed them; and took the 
- City of + Tryers 1tfetf, This Expedt- 
tion being endcd, Ceſar built a Bridge 
over- the :Rhine, and croſles it. The 
inhabitants. of Coloene favour him, he 
fortifys his Camp, makes all forts of 
Provifions,: and indeavours to draw | 
the Sucvis to a Battle. But they re- þ 
tiring into great and profound For- | 
refts,: he ceaſes to :pnrſue them, 
repalles the Rhize , only cuts fix Score 
foot of his Bridge'on. the German 
ſide, builds a ftrong Tower at the 
end of it, and a Fort at the other 
end , on the ſide of Gala, leaving 
twelve ,Cohorts' to the Guard of 
the faid - Fort and Bridge ( Ceſar 
makes a d1ſcription of the manners 
and cuſtoms of the Ganls and Ger- 
#4ns 1n this place) that being done, 
he goes to continue the War againſt 
Amviorix, and the better to —_— 
Um 
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him, he ſends L. Minutizs Baſilius be- 
fore him with all his Cavalry, forbid- 
ing him- to make any Fires in Is 
Camp, to the end he might be 1g- 
noxrant of his' coming. And thus he 
had like to have taken Ambiorix, who 
made his eſcape miraculouſly, and 
after that did nothing but fly from 
one place to another. Ceſar in or- 
der to purfue him the better, ſends 
all his Baggage again into a Caſtle 
of Liege calld Vatucet, 'ind left Q. 
Tullins Cicero to guard it with one 


;' Legion, commanding him to keep a 


good Guard during ſeven Jays, which 
was the time to which the ' limitted 
his Expedition, and not ta move out 
of his Retrenchments. -Then he di- 
vided his Army into three Bodys to 
deſtroy the Country, there being no 
{ct Army to oppoſe him, ſo that his 
greateſt care was, to hinder his Soul- 
diers who were greedy of Booty,from 
{tragling t9o much.leſt they ſhould be 
kill'd by the enemys who lay lurking 
in Woodsand Marſhes. Whereuponit 
was generally reported on the other 

E 3 ſide 
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fide of the Rhize that Ceſar was ex- 
the Country of Gyuelderland to 
Plunder : which induc'd the Weſt- 
phailians to participate of that Boo- 
ty. They aflemble two thouſand 
Horſe in haſte, croſs the Rhine, Plun- 
der without reſiſtance, and reliſh it 
ſo well, that they reſolve to attack 
the Camp of the Roawans , where 
unfortunately that day being the fe- | 
venth ſince Cefars departure, Cicero 3 
who had obſerv'd his command pun- |: 
Aually,having no tydings of him nor | 
of any Enemys, fuffer'd bimſelf to be jF* 
revaild upon by the umportunity of F 
Lis Souldiers to permit them to goout Þ 
to Forrage ; at which time he was un- Þ 
expetedly ſet upon by the Weſtphali- Þ 
ans, againſt whom he bad much ado | 
to d hunſelf ; until his Souldi- F 
ers coming back from Forrage, part Þ 
of them paſsd through the Enemys 
and fo got into the Camp again, but 
the reſt were cut in pieces. Never- 
theleſs this Relief made the Enemys 
deſpair of forcing the Camp, and 
therefore they rerw'd with their Boo- 
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ty into their own Country. Ceſar 
arriv'd ſoon after, and chid Cicerd for 
having exceeded his orders; after 
which he began a new to expoſe. the 
Country of Gaelderland to Fire and 
Sword, 'and to purſue Ambiorix, who 
made his eſcape again. This being 
done, he puts his Army into Garriſon, 
makes proviſions of Corn, and then 
paſſes into Italy. 


REMARKS. 


FEſar met with no great oppoſiti- 
tion in this War , every Body 
ſizing before him, while he burnt and 
deſtroy d the Country. Nevertheleſs there 
are fine Remarks to be made upon it. 
For tho it does not teach us how to fight, 
and to take places; yet it inſiru#s us 
how to deal with thoſe that defend thens- 
ſelves by flight, and retire into inacceſ- 
ſable places : In which ſeveral —_ 
have been difitient, for wart of - 

OPp- 
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obſery'd three principal things like Czfar, 
viz. So to prevent them by great dili- 
gence, as to ſurprize them before their 
being able to retire and to remove their 
Goods into Forreſts 5 by which means 
ſome are conftrain'd to ſurrender, and 
others periſh with hunger. Secondly, 
to divide an Army into as many Bo- 
dys as may be conſiſtent with ſafety, 10 
the end that attacking a Country in di- 
vers places, at one and the ſame time 
the Inhabitants may be at a loſs which 
way to fly; and laſtly to hinder the 
ouldiers from ſiragling without order, 


to run after Booty, leſt = ſhould be ſct 


upon by the Enemies. Such omijſwons 
have often created great inconveniencies 
in Victorious Armys. Which ought to 
teach us never to ſwerve from the ſtri- 
eſs and ſeverity of Military Diſci- 
pline tho we ſuppoſe our ſelves at a 
great. diſtance from our Enemys , and 
very ſafe. We have a very good exam- 
ple of it in this Book, in the caſe of 
- Cicero, who receivd a conſiderable loſs, 
and. had like to have been intirely de- 
feated,” by having ſuffer d himſelf to be 
pre: 
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prevailed upon by the importunity of 
his Souldiers, who contrary to Czfar's 
Command, would go out of their Re- 
trenckhments #0 Forrage. 

IVe alſo learn the difference betweer 
old and new Souldiers, who for want 
of experience, not knowing how to chooſe 
the ſafeſt and moſt honourable way, reti- 
ring upon a Hill were cut to pieces : 
whereas the others being ſencible that there 
was 10 ſafety but by forcing their way 
to the Camp with their Swords, ſavd 
themſelves and their Camp. We may 
alſo ſee how ingenious fear is to ſeek 
out ſubjets to increaſe it, for becauſe 
that place was the ſame in which Titirius 
and Cotta were defeated the preceeding 
gear, they lockt upow it as an if O- 
men. 

Let us likewiſe obſerve that when ever 
Cxlar detgn*d 19 go about an expedition 
of ſeven or eight days, in which diligence 
was requir'd, he ſent away his Baggage, 
which commanly is a great hinderance 
in the Fiel.l. Therefore” 'tis impoſſible 
to condutt an Army well, unleſs a Gene- 
ral retrenckes his Camp acccr ling to oc- 

caſion 
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Caſton, or marches without Baggage. 

Let us moreover admire how careful 
Czlar was to be well informd of all 
that paſs d by his Spy's. And indeed | 
it is a thing of ſuch uſe that a Prince Þþ 
or General onght never to ſpare any | 


thing for it, ſince it is the only wayto 0 


attempt great Ations, and to avoid great Þ 
Ruins. | 

Neither muſt we forget his (kill in | 
dividing thoſe that were making a Leagne 
againſt him, and in attacking then ſepa- | 
rately . nor his uſual deligence in ſurpri- P 


fing them, whereby he did atchieve the © 


beſt part of his great deſigns. i 
' We will conclude the Remarks of thi: Þ 
Book by the Stratagem of Labienus ; Þ 
"who being deſtrons to fight thoſe of Trvy- Þ 
ers before the arrival of the Germans, 
declar d Publickly that he was afraid of 
them, and that he defien'd to retire : 
being wery ſencible that there were Gaul 
'in his Army who would give then no- 
tice of it ; And in the mean time gave 
ſecret orders to retire with great noiſe, 
and as it were with fear 5 which thoſe of 
Triers being acquainted with; unwilling 
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to looſe the Occaſion that offer d it ſelf, 
croſsd a River, and came up to then 
im diſorder, as to a certain Vifory, 
without ſtaying for the Germans, But 
Labienus - turn'd againſt ther in gooT 
q Order and beat them. However I would 
Yd never adviſe any one to attempt ſuch a 
Stratagem with Raw Men, +who are com- 
monly frightened when an Enemy comes 
running upon them without order 5 tho 
on the contrary it incourages thoſe that 


-Þ are experienced in Combats. 


5 _———— —  — 
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THE 


NINTH WAR. 
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BOOK VIL 


He affairs of Galia being qui- 
eted, Ceſar goes into Italy, 


according to hisCuſtom,where 
he learnt the Death of Piſo, and the 
Eroils of Rome, which induc'd the 
(zanls to revolt a new. Chartres led 


the 
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the . way : the Auvergrats followed, 
and ſeveral others did the fame, 
Vercingentorix and Auvergnat 1s ele- 
fed their Generaliſſiimo. Cz2/ar hear- 
ing this News, comes away 1n the 
mid(t of Winter : croſſes the Moun- 
tains of Gevandan which were cover- 
ed with Snow, and arrives in Awverg- 
ne, before his departure from [tah 
was known 5 which retain'd many 
within the bounds of their Duty, 
and aſtoniſh'd thoſe that were revolt- 
ed : He paſſes with the ſame diligence Þ 
into Burgundy and Champagne, aflem- 4 
bles his Army, Warches into the 
Country of Berry , and belieges and 
takes YVillaudunum ( out of which he 
takes 600 Floſtages ) then forc'd 
Giens (or Orleans ) where a great 
ſlaughter was made. Percingentorix 
ſceing the ſucceſs of his Enemy , and 
not thinking his Army ſtrong enough 
to fight him in the Field 3 endeavours 
to ſtarve him, To that end he burns 
above twenty Towns, preſerving on- 
ly Zourges, ( and even that agzinſt his 
Will.) Ceſar beliegd it, and found 

him- 
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himſelf reduc'd to great ſtreights 
and difficulties: Finally having ſur- 
mounted them, he took it, kill d for- 
ty thouſand Men, and refreſh'd his 
Army there. During this Sicge he 
endeavours to ſurprize the Camp of 
Vercingentorix,by whom he is repul?s\, 
and whonot being daunted at fo much 
ill ſucceſs, continues the War with 
great Courage and Prudence 3 and 
to hinder his Enemy from croliing 
the River of A/zers, he breaks down 
all the Bridges thereof. Neverthelels 
| Ceſar amuſing him at one Place, croſ- 
ſes it at another, and befiegesClermont 
Vercingentorix 'fixes his Camp on the 
other fide; and ſeveral: attacks and 
fine Combats paſs between them. 
However Czſar'is forc'd to raiſe the 
Siege 3 either becauſe he thought he 
could nor take' it, or to remedy the 
Revolt of the Autwunois , occaſion'd 
craftily by Litavicws, who having ob- 
taind the Command of a Reintorce- 
ment they were ſending to Ceſar, be- 
ing got within Ten Miles of him ; 
pretended that he had receiv'd News 

irom 
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from the Army, that all thoſe of Ax- | 
tun that were 1n it, had been Maſla- 
cred by his Command, which News 


he immediately ſent to Awtun; and 


cauy'd all the Roxrans that were there Þ 
and in his Camp to be put to Death, Þ 
Plundeti*d all the Goods, and parti- þ 


cularly the Corn they were tranſport- 


ing to the Army ; but Ceſar receiving Þ 


notice thcreot by Eporedorix, takes 
tour Legions without coniulting, and 
all his Cavalry,marches Day and Night, 
overtakes Litavicus, with his Forces, 


diſcovers hisCheat to his Souldiers, and | 


reduces them to ſurrender upon diſcre- 
tion, without ſtriking one blow. Then 
diſpatches away to thoſe of Antur, to 
acquaint them therewith, and with the 
ſame diligence goes back very ſeaſona- 
bly to his Camp, which he relieves.find- 
ing it attackt and prefs'd cloſe by 
Vercingentorix. This being done he 


marches again towards the River of Þ 


Aliers, and croiles t. In the mean 
time Litavicws who had made his c(- 
cape to Perſingentorix , procurcs a 
League between him and thoiz of 
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gs Autun, and ' Eporedorlx and Virdumar 
4 poſſeſs themſelve of Nevers, where 
Ceſar had left his Hoftages, his Corn, 
and Treaſure, which they Plunderd 
and Burnt. This reduces him to great 
q ſtreights, by reaſon that Vercingentorix 
'Þ tollow'd him (till, and cut of his Pro- 
Þ vithons. Finally he refolv'd by great 
marches, to reach the Loire, which he 
# croſsd, in order to joyn Labienws to 
} whom he had given fourLegions at the 
begining of this War to go towards 
| Paris. During theſe Tranſaftions, La- 
F. bienzs tound himſelf at a great loſs in 
| all theſe Revolts. Nevertheleſs ha- 
! ving taken Melux, he created ſome 
: jealouſies among his Enemies in di- 
vers Places 3- which enabled him to 
croſs the Seire, And before all thoſe 
revolted People could joyn into one 
* Body, he beat the firft that came in 
E his way, march'd to Provins, and 
| from thence joyn'd with Ceſar. In 
; the mean time the Factions and Con- 
| ſpiracies increas?d daily 2mong the 
| Gauls; They hold an Aflembly in 
{ Which almoſt all the Provinces of 
| Gallis 
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gentorix anew tor their Generaliſſimo, 
who railes abundance of Horſe, in 
oraer to deſtroy the Romans by cut- 
ting of their Proviſions. On the other 
ſide Ceſar lays in ſtores of all things, 
and receives the German Cavalry in- 
to pavz But Fercingentorix being 
pufr up with the good. opinion he 
had of his Horſe, engages with Ceſar 
arid is beaten 5 aftcr which he rc- 
turns to. Alexia, where (#far pur- 
ſes an; refolves. to beliege him, 
rcingentorix perceiving his delign, 
gathers all the Poviſions of the City, 
cauſcs them to be diſtributed by mea- 
ſore, and judging that with good 
management they might la!'t two 
months he diſcharg'd his Cavalry, 
ſunding them all to their reſpective 
how ct, m orders to procure him a 


relief in time 5; and he ſhunts himſclt Þ 
vp with 20 Thouſand Fighting Nien, Þ 
mn Alexia, which Ceſar incloſes, with 


double and treble Trenches. Then 
makes aiecond Circumvalation to op- 


poſe the releif from abroad,with all the Þ 
dili- 


Gall:a ſend Deputy s, and eleCt Vercin- 
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L diligence and labour imaginable, and 
makes a ſufficient Proviſion of Victu- 
als, ro conſumate thoſe of the be- 
fiegd, who labour under great want. 


; Finally the Reliet comes commanded 


by Cornio to the Number of 2500c0 
& Men, makes: three great Efforts, at 
ſeveral times, two by Day and one 
by Night, is repulsd and retires : 
\Which conſtrains thoſe withinto ſur- 
render at Ceſars mercy, who dciain'd 
the Autunois and Auvergnats, 1n order 
; to get thoſe Citys again which were of 
ruſe to him, and diſtributes all the 

others among his Souldiers. All the re!t 

ſubmits after this Exploit. Thus end- 
ed this War which provid the greateſt 


| and moſt dangerous of all thoſe Ceſar 
> had in Gala 


3 
” 
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REMARKS. 
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' the other Wars of Czſar againſ 


. 
+ +47 852047 COR 


the Gauls were different from this, by 
reaſon that in the former he ma '': le 1f 1betr 
Y Diviſions to Ruin them. This was mide al- 
$ F- mot 
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mot by a general conſent of them all, elett. 
img « SAremw Chief of gredtPrudence, arid 
Courage, who emng fenfible that the go 
Diſcipline of the Romans, ani! rhi* $41} 
1 the 1Trale of I a”. rt nd; af ; them vin 
c1ble in Battle, chang' the wrantier of 1.4 
ing it, by Protratting of tume withour ht. 
2 ariing 4 general Combat, being ſup: U ” in 


Hor }-, 1 4 Country Wt, H fauorr / bim ; 
ai "kg eting of the Pro ww'41 ns of their Ar. 
wy ti) i Lut Hittle of riing them : wh:;ch 


airds 4s a SYope, for very fins Renia'hs 
Fer Z:tpo1 V ercingentorix, who berng Vo 
{nt eriily choſen heat of dwory Pope, 
wh Emule el eacn v thor, kne "7 /o well hw 
tt grvern them ? = nevtFindng all 
his adverſirys le-f {Frei 'vd a great Att 
thovity among them, _ þ. "4 them in great 
Ae; never Ip. Wing Spur vity where t wit 
Yen far: f for fo aris the 111} [Wer $1} 11:9 Iv: 
t) hyp Men within Bris) bus alt furcels 
h ew1.g nevr dave him, 4 ated tt 


Min! : even wien be wa: 40s of 4 [ting 
Jrteltverce with the Enomv: tb; hae 
pe? # :8 £191] with " mitch b { wrfs. th. "t it 41 


C1 "fi 3g 6 Anth; 'Ttty 0 Tr, id of [ ef. 111} 't 
Ant mteel the mot kF-tral way t1 r Wo 
f' + Pi. » 15 0 ſrea* bg to tron; ibout pr. bd 
font ita), « ſelbions He w1s altow'1 to burn about 
fwr-'ty Towns t0 inconverteiice their Ene 
itz: which argues his ability 5 fince the 
ent) 
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i only way to Vanquiſh the Romans ( who 


were to har for them in Fight ) was to comps 
ba them by Hunger. In ſuch eff.cars all 
mild Coarrils, or ſuch as tre ouly Exe- 
cated by hatves are Rains; of winch rhe 
tihing of Bourges 'may ſerve for a Me- 
morable Example by reaſon that in ſaving it 
from 4 neceſſary Conflagration, it was pre- 
fervd for the uſe of the Remans, who 
fupply'd their Wants by the taking of it, 
His great Credit is Remarkable by his being 
ble to perſwide Free People, at the wry 
begining of a War. before their having tryd 
the Tit ſucceſs of it, when they were full of 
b:pes of Vanquiſhing without apptying ſuch 


Vutent Remelys, to fet Fire to their 


Houfes and Goods, for the preſervation 
of which, Wars are commonly made. It 
was without doubt a very difficult Enter- 
priſe ; by reaſon that the l/s of things that 


| are certain and preſent, that are ſeen and 
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feit, is preferd by Ignorant People, to 
thoſe things of which the Event is amcer» 
tan, and the uſefulneſs - diſtant : and none 
can perfett/y apprehend that difficulty, ups 
l-fs ſuch as have Experien{ it 11 govern. 
ing of Peop;e, He alſo ex;reſd his Cor- 
Fa'cy to the wiry Taft, not f aving ( tho 
it the Head of 1» many differert Narnns } 
'* lk, himſelf up in 24 Place, in which he 
rrform'd what ever conld be dove ty @ Prod 
# dent 
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dent brave Commander, defpiſing Hunger 
and all the Inconveniencies of a Siege, and 
holding our untll the Relief he expected was 
repulsd and Defeated, bit whirea, Hiſtories Þ 
are only compil'd by the Vittorious, we ſeldom 
hear the praiſes of any bur the.- Children of 
Fortune. 

Let ns now Examine Cxfars condiuft in this 
War, which ſurpriſes him in the midſt of Win- | 
ter, he being in Italy at that time, his Army 
divided into divers Comntrys, diſtant from 
eath other, ard the revolied laying ſo much 
in his way, that it was alninft impoſſible for 
him to 1094 bis Legions. Thoſe great diffi 
eultys requir & an ineon.parable Labour, in 
order t9 overcome them, which be did by 
making himſelf a Paſſage through Mountain! 
which were cover d mth Six Foot deep of 
Snow, ard Terrifyd his Fnemies more by 
appearing ,in the midſt of them ( at a timt 
when they imagind bim to be in Italy, 
withous apoſſibility of coming towards them ) 
thanby the number of his Ferces. Helike- | 
Wiſe piprov'd their Terror, by making eve $ 
rl Incarſrons with bis Horſe, to per/waat T 
them that be was coy Strong, 

Let us alju confider that Ceſar finding 
the Auld of the War altcr'd and that bu 
Freries avoided to eee to Battle, adift 
kymſclf ro the Siege of Towns, in which kt 
Nerd biz:lclf as Excellent as in other Feat 
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of War. For whatever is prattisd by the 
beſt Modern Commanders 1s ' Copy d after 
him ;, and all that we admire in the Siege of 
Oſtend, Breda, Pois le Duc and ſeveral 0- 
ther Sicges of the late Prince Maurice , 
who ſurpaſs d all others in thoſe Matters, falls 
infinitely ſhore of the two Circumvalations of 
Alexia : the Induſtry and Labour of which 
rogether with the ſhortneſs of time in 
which they were perform d, Surpaſſes what- 
ever has been done elſewhere by much. 1 
am ſenſible that the Invertion of Powder 
and Artilery, has alter'd the manner of For- 
tifycations , Attacks and Defence of Places 
but not ſo much but that the principal Grounds 
" 0n which they are Eſtablſh d are particularly 
Copyd from Ceſar, who Excell'd ak the 
Roman Generals in that Point. 

He is equally to be admir'd for his Invents- 
ons, and Stratagems and for the boldneſs 
of bis undertakings. When he reſold to 
Storm the Retrenchments about Clermont be 
created a Jealouſy in them by a Body he 
form'd of the Servants and Baggage of the 
Camp, which he causd to march in ſight of 
them, on that ſide which he did not deſygn to 
Artack, but not ſo near as to permit them 
to diſern what they were,and having put a 
Legion in Ambiſh in the Night. and ſiipt 
the Flower of his Army into the little Camp 
which was neareſt to the Place, he falls upor: 

F 3 them 
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them ſo unexpettedly that he forces all their 
Retrenchments. 

When he reſolu'd to paſs the 
Aliers which was oppos'd hy Vercingentorix, 
be Poſted ſome Legions near a Bridge that 
bad been broken down, and wit the Remain- 
der of the Army which be bad order'd in ſnch 
a manner, that it ſeemd to be intire, be 
marches along the River-ſide, as if he had 
fought for another Paſſage + amuſing the Ar- 
my ſo well that the Bridge was mended be- 
fore any body . took notice of it, and thus he 
pals'd without any henderance. 

When Vercingentorix during the Siege 
of Bourges march'd out with his Cavalry, 
be departed in the Night and Attack'd hi: 
Infantry in bus Campwhich he was very near 
taking. 

IF hen at the Siege of Cleimont, being 
inforntd of the Rovalt of 10000 Autunaiz 
who- were come to his Aſſitance, he take: 
four Legions, marches Day and N:ght to 
ſurrriſe them; takes them all and return 
time er.ough to defend his Camp which was 
Artac\*d by Vertingentorix. YPhereupon we 
w:/! ob Terue ty the by the advaitagy of keeſ» 
i'g a Cam! aiways wii! Fortifzed, mn order 
t' þ eur Wm 4a condition 30 Aſluult ones 
E-emy, dcorumy 4s eccaſuons offer them- 
FA 'VEF, 
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the Caſe of Cornio whom be had ever fq- 
vour'd , Increa.d in Wealth and Honour, 
and in whom he greatly Confi led : he Ex- 
euſes his Revolt inſtead of blaming ham 
fir it ; a%edging that be ſuffer d hw:felf to 
be Involi? in the general deſign that was 
forn?d for the recovery of the Liberty and 
the Glory of all the Gauls 

Let «s ſpeak a Word of Labicous one of 
his Lievtenints, who finding himſelf non« 
ply d with four of Calais Legions m that 
general Revolt, being Surrouned 0n ail Parts 
with Evemivs aud neceſſitated to Croſs the 
Seine zpon Boats in order to joiyn Czlar, 
berg oppo:*d by great Forces-in three Bo- 


. Urs, Mtres 4 gredt Show of piling in two 


Places, where he wid not depgn its And ha- 
ving this divided their Forces in divers Bo« 
dys, not knowing whether to go to oppoſe 
hm, ptſ.?1 in the Night with three Legions 
in the Plice where he was leaſt expetted, 
Fovght and routed the next that came in his 
Way ; Infomuch that bquing paſs'd the re- 
mainder of. bis Forces with eaſe, he joynd 
( xlar without the (ea oppoſition, Upon 
which T will make his Remark that whoever 
is net very careful, Diligent and Watchfnk in 
kooping the Paſſage of a River or Mountain ; 
is commonly ſurprisd, by reaſon thet be who 
keeps it relys upon the advantage of the Place, 
whereas thoſe that deſign to paſs, ſeek out all 
medns 
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meanes ( an1 finally find them) to over- 
come all thoſe ObJ.cl-s. 


TT” 
» 


THE 
TENTH WAR. 


BOOK VIIL 


He Gals being defirous to make 
another attempt to ſhake of 

the Yoke of their Servitude, divers 
Citys conſpird together to make ano- 
ther Revolt. But Ceſar having time- 
ly notice of it, ſurprizes them ſo un- 
awaires that he maintain'd thoſe in 
their Allegiance which were not as 
yet Revolted, and reduc'd the others 
Fighteen days after his return into his 
Winter Quarters, the People of Bourg- 
es acquainted him that they were ct 
upon by thoſe of Chartres. He marches 
to their Rehef, and notwithſtanding 
the great Rains that fell, reduc?d them 
22 Reafon. Afterwards thoſe of Reims 


de- 
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defird his aſſiſtance againſt the Peo- 
ple of Beanvais, the moſt puiſſant and 
Warlike Nation of all the Gavls, who 
were commanded by Corbeus and Co- 
mius ewo brave Warricrs, he march- 
es thither, takes care to have good 
Intelligence about them, Incamps be- 
fore them, where his Men receriv'd 
ſome check going to Forrage, But 
Corbeus having remov'd his Camp to 
a ſtronger Place 3 Ceſar was Inform d 
that he had placd Men in Imbuſca- 
do, to ſurpriſe his going out to For- 


» rage , whereupon he repairs thither 


ſo ſtrong that he Beats and Kills him. 
This Victory oblig'd thoſe of Beauve- 
ais to Surrender themſelves ; but 
Comins fled, being unwilling to truſt 
the Romans, by reaſon that Labienws 
not long b<fore had Imployd YVat- 
luſenus to Kill him contrary to the 
Law of Nations. This War being 
ended, Ceſar marches to deſtroy the 
Conntry of Ambiorix, in order to 
make him Odious to the People * he 
Succors Limoges, which was Beſieg'd 
by Danmacus, by Fabius one of his 
Liey- 
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Lievtenants who purſues him, and 
beats him as he was haſtning to reach 
the River Loire:Then ſubdu*d thoſerof 
Ctartres, and Britany with great Sce- 
lerity and Felicity. He Belieges Dra- 
pez and Lntery in the City of Cadexec 
by Caninivs : who being come out 
to provide the Town with Corr, 
Lytery 1s Beaten endeavouring to yet 
it in, and afterwards Drapez Attack'd 
and taken in his Camp. After which 
he laid a formal Sicge before 1t, to 
which Ceſar repaird mm Pcrſon. who 
contrivd to deprive them of Wa- 
terz ſo that this Poor People was 
oblig'd to Surrender upon diſcretion, 
whom he usd Roughly, caufing the 
Hands of ſuch as had borneArms to be 
cut off; which griev'd Drapez who was 
a Pniſoner,to that degree that he {tarvd 
himſelf : and within few dayes after 
it Litery was taken and brought ro 
Ceſar. About the ſame time Labienus 
Beat the Pcople of Tryers and the 
Gerzrans, and rook all their Chiets. 

After ſo many happy O_ ob- 


*ain'd by (ela and ts vtenants, 
he 
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heimploys the relt of the Summer in 
Viſiting all the Gazls, the better to ſe- 
cure his Conqueſts, eſpecially in Gaſ- 
conv, Where he had not been often, 
and divides his Army compos'd of 
T<n Legions, in ſuch places where he 
thought it moſt necefiary, which 
prov'd of great u{e io him in the Dil 
orders of the Civil War into which 
he is a gotrg to Enter. 


——————_ _—_— 


REMARKS. 


= Peovle impute the ficquent Re- 
\) volts of the Gauls to the fickleneſs 
of their Temper and their Impatience, 
which can abicle no Forcien Toke 5, and 
others to Cxlars extraordinary Clemency. 
J confeſs that Clemency n hich gives 
hopes of Pardon, ſometimes Imboldens 
19 a Revolt ; by reoſon that Men eaſt- 
ly forget kindneſſes which do not fully re- 
ſtore Liberty. But if Cruelty renders 
them leſs frequent, it makes them more 
aanzerous, becauſe that when Men AG 

| ly 
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by Deſpair, an have no hopes umteſi 


of Victory, the moſt Timerous become 
Valliant Obſtinate, C ——_ and faith- 
ful to the T iſt, which never happens 
when People rely on the Clem ency 0 
their Enemics. Theſe Wars afford us 
frequent Examples of it. Calſar in 
moſt of the Revolts of th? Gauls, 
has often foun1 it Eaſte to bring them 
back totheir Allegiance, by his Cle- 
mency, which prov*d a puiſſant Motive 
to create diviſions among them, and to 
hinder thent from being obſtinate in their 
Revolts. And when ever he chancd to ' 
exert any Severity it was gron:Aed on 
ſome baſe unworthy Aion 5 a swhen 
thoſe of Vannes contrary to the Law 
of Nations Stopt the Roman Knights, 
who enme to buy Corn of them for the 
Maintenance of the Army, ( but I can- 
ot excuſe that of Cadenat ; ) On the 
Contrary the Icing of Spains Crueltys, 
Executed by the Duke of Alva reduc'd 
miſerable Fiſh:r:22n to diſpair,who there- 
pot , ſhook of his Inſupportable Toke, 
and by an admirable Conſtancy have main- 
tairn'd thoaſelwes, Ioereas d their Do- 
221110t 
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minion, and are become ſo formidable 
that they are able to Reſit him in theſe 
Parts, and to ſnatch his Treaſures in 
the Indies. 

Cxſar Teaches us alſo by his Care and 
Induſtery, to inform our ſelves with 
what - paſſes among our Enemies, either 
by taking Priſoners in the Freld, or by 
keeping Spyes among then, and ſhaws us 
the advantage of it. Several o'ris Ha py 
Succeſſes were grounded 101 it, it being 
always advantageous to Attempt them, 
by reaſon that he who Attacks has more 
» Conrage than he who is Atackd, who 
ever ſuppoſes the aſſailant ſtronger than 
himſelf, ds not know which way he 
will Attack him, and dreads Tieachery. 
Finally, all that can be done in ſuch @ 
Caſe by a brave well Diſciplia'd Army, 
is to defend hemſelves. But it occaſions 
ereat diſorders among raw Soldiers. 
And thereſore he took ſo mich cere to 
Fortif) his Camp, in ordrr to Guard 
it, and olf his Baggage, with a {mall 
Number of Men, and to be able to per- 
form great Executions without davger, 
being always certain of a, Retreat. 
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Let us alſo confder the Siege of Ca- 
denac. Caſar judging it Impregnable 
by open force, knowing that it was wes 
ry well provi:led with Corn, undertakes 
a great and dangerous Labour to deprive 
them of the Water of a Fountain, which 
lay without the Town, and the only one 
that ſupply'd them. But the Beſteged 
perceiving it, put the Works on fire, 
and indeavourd by a Sally to prevent 
the Extingmſhing of it, which Czlar 
evſerving, and finding that he conld 
not repulje ther, by reajon of the advan 
tage of th2 Place, he bethought himſelf 
to Storm the City, whereby he oblig'd 
them to Retire. 


AN 
ABRIDGMENT 


OF THE 


Civil WARS. 


I N 


'CASARS Commentaries. 


BOOK I. 


He real cauſe of the Civil War 
between Pompey and Ceſar, is 

that the one would have no Com- 
pamion, and that the other could nct 
endurea Maſter. Bur the pretended 
Cauſe, was that the Senat refusd, to 
allow C#e/ar to ſtand Candidate for 
the Cenlulſkip being abſent { tho? 
if 
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It had been promis'd to him: ) or 
elſe that they would oblige him to 
difarm alone, allowing his open Ene- 
mys to remain in Arms againſt the in- 
clination of the Commons. Which 
was reſolv*d with Violence; mſomuch 
that the Tribunsof the People were 
conſtrai'd to quit the City, and to 
g0 to Ceſar, who, Improving the 
occalio'1, makes his particular Caſe 
that of the Publick, declaring -to his 
Soldiers that he is only Armd to re- 
{tore the Liberty of the People,which 
is oppreſsd by the Senat , and © ha- 
ving Animated them uponit,he march- 
esaway from Rimini ( which was (till 
part of his Government _) and makes 
bimſelf Maſter of the March of 4» 
cona, Which occaftion'd a great dread 
at Rome. Pompey and the Conſuls 
forſake 1t, and dare not aſſemble their 
Forces nearer than Capua. In the 
mean time Ceſar continuing his march, 
Lelirges Demitins Enobarbus in Conft- 
7:9, Who, ( toge:her with all the 
cerators that accompany'd him ) 's 
acttycred up into his hands by his own 
Soulc'127s, 
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Souldiers, who ingageing in his Party, 
he ſet Domitiys and the Senators at 
Liberty 3 and relto”d what ever be- 
longd to them. Proceeding on, he 
brings Pompey m1 DBrundiu(tam , who 
being unwilling to ſuſtain the Siege, 
croſſes the Sea with his Army, which 
he was tor? to do at two -fun- 
dry times, for want. of Ships. {orc- 
over he was oblig?d tu make uſe 
of a great artifice to conceal his re- 
treat from Cefar, and to hinder thoſe 
of Brunauſum trom giving his Ene- 
.my means to purſue him. Cefer nor 
bcing able to follow him for want 
of Ships, ſends Vaterizs into the Ifl& 
of Sardinea, and Curion mnto Sicily. 
(otta-abandon'd the one, and Cato 
the other , complaining of Pompey 
who had ingag'd them [nconfiderate- 
ly into that War, and crofsd over 
mo Ajfrice. In the mean rime C2/ar 
rcepair'd to {Kome, juſtity'd his Acti- 
uns, and off:r'd ro agree to a rea- 
lon-ble Feace. But fecing that his 
Enemys ſpun ont the Negotiation 
vy dclays, he goes into Galia, and 

(7 there 
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there Reinforces his Army with Gals, 
Marſeille retuſes to recerve him, he 
belic "YES It, and ſends C. Fabirs [() 
make tiunſclf Maſtcr 0; the paila- 
ges of the Pzrenean Hills, which he 
performs bravely. Then draws near 
to Petrejus and Aaffranivs who were 
Incamp?% below Herae, and- pitches 
his Camp along the River Segre, on 
which he cal{ts rwo Bri:iges. There 
only paſt ſome {ltzht Skirmiſhes be- 
wween them at firſt, untill two - of 
Fabinss Legions being gone out to 
Forrage over that Briige which was 
moſt diſtant fron: his Cainp, it chanCd 
to break 5 which his Enemys being 
inforn?'d of, march'd out with four 
Legions and all their Horſe to fight 
then. Bur they revritg npon an 
acvantagious Hill, and Fabins who 
lufpected it, being come to their al- 
fiitance, he delivered them out of 
that Peril, During theſe Tranfacti- 
oils Ceſar having left C. Trebonius, 
his Lieutenant General at the Siege 
ot . Marſeille and JD. Brutzs to Com- 
mand his Naval Army . repaird to 

his 
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his Camp. Being got thither, Cz/ar 
endeavoured to Lodge his Army be- 
tween Herde \nd the Enemys Camp. 
zut after a long Combat, 1 which 
both Partys pretended to have had 
the advantage, they both ret%d 1n- 
to their former Camps. Soon aftcr 
that the continual Rains carry*d a- 
way the two Bridges, and hinderd 
the River from being -Fordable any 
where. Which reduc'd him to great 
Streights, not being able to getpro- 
viſions, nor to joyn a ſapply of For- 
" ces that came to him from Gal/ia, 
nor to rebuild his Brides, by reaſun 
of the Rapidity of the Water, and 
the oppoſition he receiv'd from the 
Enemys, who were on the other fide 
of the River. Finally, he cauſes Boats 
to be made, and while his Enemys 
amuſe themſcives to intercept ſome 
(ans who w:re coming to joyn him, 
ne carrys his Boats in Waggons, twen- 
ty miles diftant from his Camp, puts 
them upon the River, makes ſome 
Souldters paſs on the other (ide, and 
without looſing time, Slips two Le- 
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cons mor? over, by mcans of which 
he makes his Brilge. And thus 
re=eſtabliſh'd his Paſtage, got Pro- 
viſions, and joyn'd the torces that 
came up to his athitance, aſtoniſh'd 


his Enemys, and gund to much re- | 
putation, ( with the news he r-ccivd } | 
at the fame time that- rautzs had Il | 
beaten the Marſci//zans at Sea ) that Þ | 
five conſiderable Towns fſurrenderd | ; 
up to him, ard ſeveral others ca- | 
pitulated. But being unwilling to Þ x 
ſtop in fo fair a way, he digs divers | 1 
Trenches in order to cut off the Wa- F |, 
ter fiom his Encmys Camp, and to |, 
make the Segre Fordale. Aﬀranius 0 


and Petrejus dreading the ſuccels of 
his enterprize, relolv d to reach Ofs- 
geſa ſcituate on: the Fer, where they 
had ſent men | efore haad to make 
a Bridge. In order thereunto they 
decamp at midnight. Ceſar ſends 
Ins Cavalry after them, making them 
Ford the River, C by reaſon” that 
his Bridge was too diftant ) then 
leaving his Baggage in his Camp, 
he crolles with his NLAmerY and pur- 
ſues 
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ſues them ſo cloſe, that he breaks 
their delign, hindering them from 
going to the place intended, and from 
returning tot heir former Camp. In- 
ſomuch that he reduces them to ' 
ſuch extreams of hunger and drought, 
that they are oblig'd to yield to his 
Mercy without ſtriking one blow. 
He diſmiſſes them all , and fatisfies 
them with incredible Courtefjes ; ſuch 
as were never practic'd elſewhere to- 
wards Enemys. Thus he remains 
Maſter of Spain, ſending them back 
loaden with ſhame and obligations, 
to publiſh his Clemency and Val- 


Our. 


REMAR KS, 


HE worſt thing that can befall 

a Nation, a General , and ax 
Army, is to ſuffer theraſelves to be 
"Nl ſurpris*d by fear 3 by reaſon that fear 
G 3 is 
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is always attended with Fatal Confe- 
quences , Therefore the Leaders of Peo- 
ple, and Commanders of Armies ought 
io forcjce it. and to provide moſt care- 
filly avain't it, We have three nota- 
ble Fxaizples upon that Subjedt in this 
Book. The firſt when Czſar croſs 'd the 
Rubicon, for he was declard an Enc 
my te the Publick before that. Pompey 
proemiles that by ſtamping with his foot 
upon the Ciround he will raiſe Armies 
to Combat him : that at bis approach 
his very Souldiers will deliver him up 
to kiz: : He does not judge him worthy” 
of the leaſt conftderation : Thoſe that 
aare axe him arebaniſhed from Rome; 
and finaily, be is treated like a Crimi- 
ral of low eſteem, Nevertheleſs, upon 
his firſt Motion in order to declare a 
ar, and notwithſtanding he behavd 
himſelf a4 Pizaro as he had done at 
Rammi, ot having the fourth part of 
his Army with him 5 every body is ſur- 
pried, Pompey and the Conſuls fly, 
the care of raiſing Men is laid aſide, and 
they abandon Rome. The canſe of this 
grext alteration proceeds from that 


Pompey 
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Pompey had never imagin'd that Czfar 
ſhould have dar d to undertake ſo great 
a defign, relying upon the preſumption 
which his V-rtue and his vood Fortune 
had given hin's which made him apply 
himſelf more 10 maintain his Party in 
the City, than tn previde for bis dc- 
jence : yothat when he found that things 
wert otherwiſe than be had publiſid them, 
he was aſtoniſhd. Therefore it was no 
ercat wonder that Ignorant People who 
fix all their aſſurance, or fear on the 
good or ill conntenance of the Perſon 
im whoſe hands they have placd their 
Fortunes, ſhould do the like. Wherenpor 
1 ſay, that in affairs of ſuch conſequence, 
it is neceſſary, in imitation of Czſar 
to conſtder maturely before hand, all the 
worſt events that can happen, in order 
never to be ſurprisd. But being once 
engag A, we wmwſt arm againſt then 
all, and have conſtancy enough to perſiſt 
to the end, 

The ſecond example is, wben Domi- 
tis Enobarbus finding himſelf « out of 
hopes of being ſucconr'd by Fompey, 
reſold to fl; from Corfinium m 
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he was beſiegd ; but by the alteration of 
lis Countenance 3 by the faintueſs of his 
Words not ſuiting his preſent conditi- 
en, aud by the omilſion of thoſe cares 
that were neceſſary for the common de- 
fence, 4i/coverd to his Souldiers what 
he deſten'd to conceal from them: ſo 
that preventing his flight they delved 
tim up to Cxelar. This 3s a fine Leſſon 
ta informs 4 General that he ought to 


&PPcar 710ji chearful in the greateſt per- 


iis by reaſon that his Souldiers are 


inconragea or daunted by his locks. 
The third is, when Calar diſcoverd 
the Terrors of Aﬀranius and Petre- 
jus's Soldiers 5 becauje, ſays he, they 
aid not ſuccour and ajſiſt each other : 
inſomch that they hardly ſuſtain'd 
the Shock ef the Cavalry, before they 
taid all their Colours down in a heap ; 
that they neither kept their Ranks nor 
aiſiqnees, und that they did not remove 
from a Camp, in which they could not 


juolt for want of IWVatcr, And tho 


Armies wo not draw ſo near one ano- 
iler in theſe days by reaſon of their 
C anuwon 5 Nevertheleſs experienced Cap- 

tains 
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tains improve thoſe conſiderations very 
uſefully. 1 have ſeen Henry the Great 
purſuing eight hundred Horſe with leſs 
than two, Juc:! 01:20 that they would not 
fight, becauſe they confounded themſelves, 
and did wot obje; ve their diſtances which 
happerd exactly rcording to his pre- 
diction. 

Altho retiring by Sea, out of a beſteg'd 
(; ty, does not ſeem 7 Very diff uit, yet 
the Precautions Pompey usd in re- 
tiring from brunduſium, - ſav?d hinr. 
For conſidering that he had to deal with 
, 7 he abandond, and with a vigi- 
lant Enemy, he had been ruin'a unleſs 
he had walhd the Gates, and ſtopt all 
the Aventes of Brundulum, excepting 
only two conceaPd ones, which led his 
Me: to the Port ;, by reaſon that as the 
laſt were retiring from of the Walls, 
the Inhalitants receivd Calar's into 
tiicir room. JL herefore in all ſorts of 
retreats, it bzneves a Captain to uſe his 
utmoſt cares, to do it with fafety, and 
to avoid confuſton's. and when he does it 
by choice, be oneht to do it ſo ſoon and 
fo ſpec: ty, tht be may not be oblig'd to 
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frebt. Inthis Place I will mention a dif. 
pute between Afranius and Petrejus, the 
one being deſirous to retire by Night, 
the other by Day. Thoſe who were for 
removivg in the Night, alledg'd that 
they ſhould reach the Mountains, and the 
places of ſafety, befare- it could be per- 
ceived by their Enen;ys. The other were 
of opinion that having to ao with Czlar, 
who was ſtrong in Horſe, they conld 
never fieal away from him without {ight- 
ing; an4 in that caſe it was bitter 
to do it in the Day tizre than in the 
Night, which always occaſuon'd diſord- 
ers in retreats. For my part I hold the 
firſt opinion to be the beſt 5 For beſides 
that, it is oery dangerons to retire be- 
fore an Enemy in the day time : A pru- 
dent Captain ſeldom engages to purſue 
an Army in the Night, becauſe it is 
very difficult to avoid falling into ſome 


anbuſh-or other. 
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| ring theſe tranſactions in Spain, 
| # Cains Trebonizs continues the 
Siege of Mayſcil/es, to the relief of 
which Pompey ſends anew L. Naſſi- 
dizz, who joyning his Naval Forces 
with thoſe of the Marſeilleans ; in- 
gag?d againſt Bratzs and was beaten. 


# The greateſt loſs fell upon the Mar- 


ſeilleans, who fought with more ob- 
{tnacy than the others, as being 
more concernd in the preſervation 
of their Eſtates and Lib-rties 3 and 
the thing that griev'd them moſt 
was, that they had conceivd too 
great hopes of . their deliverance. 
However they {till continued to make 
a vigorous defence. But [rebonizs rais'd 
ſuch Works againſt it and made uſe 
of ſuch Machines that he' approach'd 
a Tower which he undermin'd, and 
made part of it tumble down. 

Where. 
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Whercat the beficgd were fo a. 
ſtoniſh'd, that they promis'd to ſur- 
render at Czſars coming, and de- 
ird a Truce till then. Trebovj- 
us grants it, and his Sovuldiers 
not kceping a good Guard, relying 
upon the confidence of the Truce z 
the Garriſon makes a ſudden Sally 
on a windy Day, ard burns all the 
Roman Machines. Notwithſtanding 
all this Trebonizs was not daunted ; 

he repair'd them with great diligence, 
which obliged Domwitivs to ſave him- 
ſelf by Sza, before the arrival of 
Ceſar 5 who tho call'd away by the 
aftairs of Italy, would not leave Spain 
unnll it was wholly reducd to his 
Devoton. There was Varro who at 
firſt ſpoke of him with great reſpett. 
But as ſoon as he thought that his 
affairs were not in a good poſture, 
he exclaim'd againſt 'him and thoſe 
of his Party; fo that after the de- 
feat of Afﬀranins and of Petrejus he 


tound himieclt oblig'd ro ſuſtain the 


War. But Ceſar having made an 
Atlembly at Cordoxa 5 every body 
Came 
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came to him there, and acknowledged 
his cauſe, and divers Towns drove 
&..i Varros Garrifons, who was defert- 
od by his men to that deyree 
that one Legion, out of two 
which he had, abandon'd him : So 
that he was obliz'd to ſubmit to 
Ceſars Mercy, as well as the reft. 
This being done, he left 1. Caſjrns 
L oneinus in Wpain, gCcs TO Mar, 'ellle 
which ſurrenders to him, and then 
repairs to Rowe, At the fame time 
Curio patlcs out of Sicifly wnto Aﬀrick 
with two Legions only and 500 
Horſe, and takes up his Quarters in 
the Cornelian Camp near Ctticea,where 
Petrejus Accins Varus wes means, 
againſt whom he had an advantag- 
o0u3 Combat ct Cavalry. Neverthe- 
Icſs upon ſore difcourke ot one 8. 
Qnintilins Varzs to Curio's Sruuldiers, 
they te)l into a panick f-ar. which 
being appeay\d by a Speech he made 
to them, he narct?d in order of Pat- 
tle againſt Varrws and beat him a- 
gan, forcing him to metre into 
Unticca , where ( with the IU]. will 


the 
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the Inhabitants bore im > he prefſsd 
him very cloſe, when he was inform'd 
that King J«ba was coming ro his afſt- 
ſtance 3 whcorevpon Czrio retr'd into 
hisCamp, reſolving there to expect the 
remainder of his Army which was in 
Sicily. But receiving a ialie advice 
that King Juba did not come in 
Perſon, and that he onlv tent a weak 
rcintorcenent commande' bySaburria, 
be alter that good Retolution. £o 
that bewg ſwelPd by his firft Victory, 
and mere fit to harrangue the Peo- 
ple of Kowe than to command Ar- 
mys, he marci?d Night and Day to 
intercept the ſaid Reinforcement : 
his Cavalry meets part of the N- 
median Horſe in the Night and, routs 
them. This Succeſs makes him more 
cager, ſo that he marches as if he had 
proſecuted a Victory, But being ty- 
ed and in Giorder, he meatsa com- 
pleat freſh Army which beats him : 
whereupon the beſt thing he could 
(do was to cxpiate his Temerity by 
tis Death. And thus he dyed a bet- 
ter $uldicr than he had been a good 
Captain, R E- 
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T ic a Maxim held by all, and neglected 
by many, that it is neceſſary to keep a bet- 

ter Guard during a Truce than -t all of 
times. We have a notable Injtance of it wm 
this Book : Trebonius had rcduc'd thoſe of 
Marſeula ro the utmoſt extremity by a won- 
derful Labonr, , when during a Truce he had 
granted them out of mercy, his Souldiers 
neglecting their Guards, invued them to break 
it ; and he ſaw all thiſe Works burat in one 
hour which had been divers months 4 rai» 
ſing. Which ought to teach us, never tO 
deviate from the ſeverity of Military Di- 
cipline in War. Altho the Souldiers grumble 
at it, it ws buter to give them any otaer 
fort of ſatisfattion, and when thry ſee their 
Captains ſharing with them #2 all the perl: 
and farignes of War, they go through them 
chearfully. For we read that ſevcral Cap- 
tains by an exatt obſervation of Military 
Diſeipline have ſurmounted the greateſt dif- 
ſecultys, and have obtain d gioriors Vitto- 
ries: and that ſeveral 6tkers have been 
ſhamefully beaten jor having diſpisd ut : 
But there are no examples that the obſer- 
vntin 
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vation of the ſaid Diſcipline ever cav,d the 
loſs of a Battle, or the ruin of an Enter- 
priſe. 

A great Crzrrage without Experience 3: 
more capable of commuting 4 gre? fails in 
War, mo an an indifferent ont, For the firſt 
is conmiuiily attended with oe PI prov, and 
wr jo capable to hearken 10 aclvice as the hr ; 
eſpect. ly when it has nit nth ſzeceſs i i the 
begining of @ War. Curion , a famour: 
ex.n;zle of it. From bet 4 Tribane of the 
Pcoplr, he bees my Roar". of an Army: ard 
indeed re commuted ſeviral remarkable Jane. 
Far alter Þa::8 had the gv0d Fortune t9 
beat bis Fmcys and to ſhut them up in U- 
ticca, ard pou the news of King Juna's 
coming, of taking 4 good reſolution 'to retire 
mo bu © amp, which Was 01 the Sea Jude, 
and well fortifyd, aiia provided with all 
things, there to expctt the remainder of bi; 
Army up the very firſt advice be receive; 
that the Reinforcement 1s inconfiderable, and 
that it is wot Commanded by Juba in Perſon, 
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confirms himſelf in his firſt error and marh- 
es ſo faſt and ſo far that he finds himſelf 25 
miles diſtant from hu Camp, in a Country 
he did not know, with part of his Men (the reſt 
uot having been able to follow him) very much 
tyr'd and in diſorder, which jnabl'd Juba to 
beat him with eaſe. Which proves, that nei- 
ther Conrage alone makes a good Captain (tho 
it contributes very much towards it ) nor yet 
the reading of Books, nor Eloquence ;, but 
that it requires a long experience, and to have 
ſeen defeats as well as Viftories. * For he that 
has never been ingag'd in them can never ima- 
cine what it is, the braveſt Souldjers ſometimes 
committing the baſeſt Aitions on theſe occaſt- 
ins; as it happend in thu, in which tho the 
reſuedue of that Army was retird in a well 
fortify'd Camp and not attact*d © they imbard 
themſelves with ſo much confuſion and diſ- 
order, that a conſiderable part of them were 
drowned. Therefore 1 conclude that it 
better not to go ſo faſt, and to know whether 
one 1s going , than to be oblig'd to flye ſhame- 
fully, or to Periſh. 
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BOOK IIL 


Fir being choſen Diftator 
CG - J 


provides tor the ſafety of the 
City of Rome 3 cauſes himſelf to be 
declar'd Conſul with P. Servilixs : 
lays down the: Dicatorſhip at the 
end of Fleven Days, after which he 
goes tO Imbark at Brunduſiun, where 
he had ſent Seven Legions before 
him. But he did not meet Ships e- 
nough for halt his Army, ſo that 
he was conſtrained to go over with 
15000 Foot, and 500 Horte 3 leaving 
M.” Anthony with the reſt, promiſing 
to ſend him back the Ships. Pompey 
who had had the whole vear be- 
fore him to make his preparations, had 
oather'd together a valt number of 
vien,of Provilions and of Ships; fo that 
Ceſar paſsd with diffici ity and per- 
il, and ſent back his Ships 1mmed1- 
arcly tO Anthony. But Bibxlus Gen- 
eral 
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eral of all Pompeys Naval Armies 
took about thirty of them which he 
burnt, and put all the Marriners to 
cath, 1n order to deter others fron 
attempting that Paſſage, which he 
did fo effectually , notwithſtanding 
the Winter Seaſon, that he hindei'd 
Anthony from palling. At the ſame 
ume M. OFavizs Leiwtenant to Pom- 
jey , belieges Salonis in Dalmatia, 
which makes fo vigorous a de- 
tence, that without being rclievd 
by any body, they oblige him to 
« raiſe the Siege, and force him by a 
Sally to remove ſhametully, from 
whence he repair'd to Pompey at 
Durazzo. On the other hand Ceſar 
having taken ſeveral Towns on the 
Strand fide, hinder'd him from get- 
ting any refreſhments. Finally Bibulus ' 
dycs, and the Sea not being fo care- * 
tully kept, Anthony crolles it : and 
the Wind favour'd Ceſar's good for- 
tune ſo much that they chang?d ex- 
actly to pant his Army in ſafety, and 
t» deſtroy that which tollow'd I * 
The news being come up to him and * 

H 2 tO 
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to Pompey at one and the ſame time, 
by reaſon that they were Incampt 0- 
veragainſt one another,the one march- 
es away to joyn Anthony, which he 
eff. &cd, and the other to fight him 3 
which not having been able to Go, 
he goes back to Incamp at Aſparaere 
of the arpurtenances of Durazzo, and 
orders $r1p79 to core to joyn him 
with his Aimy. Cafar finding that 
the Var was lke to laſt long, {ends 
part ot his into Macedon and in 
Theſſaly ro make proviſion of Corn; 
by reaſun thut the Sea being com- 
manded by Porpcy he could get 
none from Italy. But Scipio acciden- 
tally mccting with them had like to 
have deltroyd L. GC. Longinus with 
one of Ceſers Legionsz which he 
had certamly done had rot M. Fa- 
emins Whom he had Ift with eight 
Cohorts to guard his baggaze, fent 
him word that unlcis he came [pecdt- 
ly to lis Relict, /Zowetzzs. was com- 
ing to Seize 3t. Whercupon he de- 
fiſted from his Enterprites, and came 
very ſcalonably for Favorins. . Alour 

: thc 
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the ſame time young Pompey being in- 
form'd that Ceſar ſending his Ships 
hack for the third time to Brundyu- 
fium , had left ſome at Oricum under 
the Guard of Cavinins, with three 
Cohorts 3 he came to attack them, 
and took or burnt them all; This 
being done Ceſar pitch'd his Camp 
between DNurazzo and Pompey, in or- 
der to cut of his communication with 
Durazzo. - But Pompey remov*d his 
Camp to a place calld Ia Pierre 
upon the Sea ſide, which had a ſmall 
Port 3 ſo that by means of his Ships 
he got the ſame conveniences from 
thence. Whereupon Ceſar endeavours 
to encloſe him with Trenches,and Poxe- 
pey extends hisLines by otherTrenches 
as much as he can, and finding himelf 
;tronger than he, attacks his Re- 
trenchments, and had the advantage 
of him in two Combats, in which 
he had like to have routed him. 
CeJar being no longer able to re- 
main there, returns towards Apollonia 
and Oricumr, where baving made a 
review of his Army, and provided 

H 3 for 
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for thoſe two Places he paſſes into 
Theſſaly to joyn the Army of Domitins, 
Pexpey purſues him, who alſo joyns 
the Army commanded ' by Sc7pio. 
The two Armys ( on which the De- 
cifſion of the whole Roman Empire 
depended, ) Incamp'd themſelves be- 
fore each other. Ceſar endeavoured 
to come to a Battle, and Pompey a- 
voided it. Finally, he fufter'd him- 
{-1f tro be vanquiſh'd firſt by the re- 
proaches of his own Men, and next 
by Czſar's Valour 3 who purſu'd him 
fo cloſely and with { muc}; vigour 
alter the Vidtory of the Battle of 
Phar/alia, that he never gave him 
ume to Rally, coming into Egypt al- 
moſt as ſoon he 3 where King Pto- 
lomy violating the Laws of Hoſpitali- 
ty, and forgetting the kindneſlcs his 
Fatacr had receiv'd from Pompey, 
causd him to be murthered : ho- 
ping to Ingratiate himſelf with the 
Conqueror by that baſe Action, who 
reverg'd it, as will be fcen in the 
toilowing Book. During theſe Tran(- 
achons Ca/nrs who commanded the 

Armics 
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Armies of Suria of Pheniciaand of Sci- 
cily, burns the Ships Poxaponins guard- 
ed in the Port of Mcſſuna 3 and Le- 
lio topk a ſmall Ifle before: the Port 
of Brunduſum , as Libro had done 
before, But the news of Pompeys 
defeat broke all the meaſures of his 
Licutenants, 


REMARKAS. 


are ſo commendable during the 

* whole courſe of his Life 5 he ſeems 
* to have outdone himſelf in this Ci- 
*vil War. To be unwilling to de- 
* (troy whole Armies in Spair.by 0- 
* pen force, and having reduc'd them 
*to his Mercy, to diſmiſs them with 
* their Commanders without obliging 
* them to engage no longer to make 
* Waragaiaſthim : To pay the arrears 
* due to his Enemys, while he bor- 
© yOWS$ 


; ]* Ceſar's Clemency and Liberality 
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© rows Money from his own Captains 
© to pay his own Men, to reſtore at 
© once to Domitins Enobarbus 150000 
* Crowns-which Pompey had given him 
+ out ofthe publick Treaſure,to make 
* War againſt him: To releaſe the Pri- 
* ſoners he took withoutR anſom,nay, 
- even to reſtore them what ever was 
© theirs, while Bibulus, Labienus and 
* others maſacred as many of his Soul- 
« diers as fell into their Hands; are 
* ations to be admir'd but never to 
© be imitated : Eſpecially in an Age 
* in which the practice 1s very diffe- 
© rent from this Generofity : and even 
« from what he had praQigd in Galia, 
* where he ſometimes us'd great Se- 
* verity. Let us therefore inquire 
< into the Reaſons which inclin'd 
* him to this blind Clemency, which 
« ſeem'd to be fatal to his Men : In 
* order to which, I am ofopinion that 
+ we mult diſtinguiſh the Deſigns. He 
* was a Conqueror in Galia, ſo that 
* whenever they abus'd his firſt and 
F natural Clemency, he practisd ſe- 
* verity to awe thoſe by fear, which 
| $ he 
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© he had not been able to ſubdue by 
* his mildneſs. But here he 1s ingag?d 
4n a Civil War, in which under pre- 
* tence of maintainin;, the Liberty of 
*the People, he deſigns to enflave 
* the People and Senate. To that end 
* he lays afide all his Paſtons the 
' better to effect his deſign, and the 
* more hrs Enemicsare Cruel againſt 
*kim, the milder he appears againſt 
*them ; So that his Encnmies only 
* dreading kim m Battle, and not dif- 
* pairing of a Pardon, ſubmit with 
. * eaſe at the firſt frowns of Fortune. 
* But the Caſe is very different in 
* {ach Civil Wars, as are only made 
* for the. defence of ones Perſon or 
* Religion - For having no deſign in 
* ſuch to ſubvert the State, you are 0- 
* bligd to repel Cruelty by Cruelty, 
* orelſe you would find no Adherents: 
* But when you fight tor Dominion, 
*you mult obtain it, by behaving 
* your ſelf in ſuch a manner that nei- 
* ther Vengeance nor Cruclty may be 
* tear'd from you, and by ſhowing a 
* great Liberality and all ſorts of Ver- 

* tues: 
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* tues : for peoplenever deſire a change 
* of condition, unleſs it be to make 
* themſelves eaſier. Thus with this 
*liberal Reſolution, and Clemency, 
* retaining his Ditatorſhip but a 
* Fortmight 3 doing nothing contrary 
*to the common practice, as Pro- 
* teCtor of the Common Wealth, juſti- 
* fying- all his Actions, ſhowing him- 
* felf as defirous of 2 Peace, as Pom- 
* pey ſeemd averſe to it, in order to 
* animate his Citizens and Soultirrs 
* againſt him; and proſecuting tit \ar 
* much better than he, he atchiev'd 
* the greateſt and moſt Glorious de- 
© ſign that ever was undertaken. 
* Ceſar having joy all his Forces, 
* endeavours to fight Powzpey, and not 
© being able to draw him toa Battle, 
*he undertakes a high deſign, viz. 
*To behftege him in his Camp, tho he 
* was weaker than he. It was near 
* Darazzo , where he began to 1n- 
* cloſe him with Trenches, taking 
* the advantage of -ſmall Hills, of 
* difficult acceſs, ,( which m my 
* opinion #induc'd him to that de- 


© (ſign - _) 
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'fon:) the Reaſons alledg'd by 
© him, are, that being weak in Caval- 
©ry, ant having a ſcarcity of Corn, 
* he could not poſitbly get any, Poxr- 
| *p:;7s Army being free, which he 
* thereby allo deprivd of Forrage, 
* and made it uſcieſs to all the Fatti- 
* ons of the War 3; fince it would lef- 
f fen Pompey's Reputation throughout 
* the Empire, and increaſe his own, 
* when it ſhould be reported that Ce- 
* ar kept him belicg'd, and that he 
* dur{t not fight him 5 which was of 
*oreat uſc to him, ſince People com- 
* monly ſide with the ſtrongeſt. - On 
* the other hand, Pompey being un- 
* willing to quit the Sea fide, or to 
remove from Durazzo, where he had 
* put his Stores and Proviſions, re- 
* folv'd to ſubliſt there 3 and finding 
* that his Cavalry. would ſuffer too 
* much” unleſs they return'd to For- 
* rage,he made an incloſure of Trench- 
es on his fide, of fifteen Miles cir- 
* cumference. Thus the two Captains 
*Omitted nothing in ordcr to the 
* {ac2els of their Deſigns. Finally, Pom- 


* pey 
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* pey finding himſelf very much ſtreight- 


© ned by this incloſure, attacks one of 
* the ends of Ceſars Retrenchments, 
* in which he had ſo muck dvantage 
©in two Combats. that were fought 
© in one day, that Cz/ar confelyd, that 
* his Army would have been routed 
*if he had purſu'd his Victory. This 
* (hows us ſtill the uſefulneſs of Re- 
* trenchments, and how ealy it is there- 
* by to avoid a Combat againſt an 
* Army we ſtand 1n dread of; to re- 
* incourage one that 1s diſheartened ; 
© and to ſtarve another ſtronger than ' 
* our own : For the skill of War con- 
* fiſts chiefly, in never being forc'd to 
* Fight again'!t ones Will, to- which 
* end 'tis necellary to take care not to 
* want provilions, to exerciſe the Soul- 
© diers to handle their Arms well, 
* and to obſerve their Orders, and to 
* know how to make Retrenchments: 
* for had C#&/ar been to deal with 4 
* lefs skiltull Caprain than Pompey who 
© had faffer'd himſelf to be inclos'd 
© at firſt, he would either have r:an'd 
* his Army or have forc'd him to light. 

* (C. £/47 
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* Ceſar being ſenſible that he could 
'no longer block up Pompey, nor yet 
' remain near him without being re- 
' duc'd 10 great inconveniencies for 
wait of Proviſions; undertakes a 
* Jong, retreat of ſeveral days march. 
*'To that end he diſpatches away his 
' Baggage mn the evening with one Le- 
* gion, and the remainder of his Ar- 
* my about Mid-night excepting two 
* Legions.and with his Cavalry which 
* he himſelf follow'd at break of 
* day. Pompey purſues him with 
* ſpeed, and finding him lodg?d 
* where he had formerly been In- 
* camp'd, he alſo takes polleihion of 
* his old Camp near him : But where- 
*as Ceſar ſeemingly ſends out his 
* Cavalry to Forrage, { making it 
* return ſecretly into his Camp a- 
gain ) Pompey ſends out fs 1n ear- 
neſt, and meſt of his Sonldiers be- 
*ing gone back to fetch ſome Bag- 
* gage they had left in their former 
* Camp 3 he marches away f:dden!y 
* mthe fame order as the day before. 
' So that Pompey not buingableto fol- 
* low 
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* low him art that time, and the other 
* making, great Marches ſtill in the 
* fame -order 3 he could nor poſhibly 
* overtake him 5 and in three days 
* riume defiited his purſuit. This 1s a 
* tine Leflon to thow how dangerous 
* it is to make a retreat within ſ1ght of 
* an Enemy 4 and how toavotd a Com- 
* bat, and whar order 1s necetlary to 
© be ob{erv'd not to be incumber'd 
* with the Baggage, and how a Re- 
* treat 3s made better with part of 
the Army, than with the whole. For 
* lince Cefur was atraid of retreating 
* within 11ght of Pompey with an Army 
* ſo accutiom'd to Vanquith , and 
* dreaded by Pompey himlielf, what 
* mult Generals do 1n theſe our times, 
* whocommand Armies newly raty'd, 
* without order, without obedience, 
* full of Baggage, where Souldiers 
* do.not under{tand their Arms, nor 
* the Captaiis how to tcach them + and 
* yet they would think it a refledtt- 
* on upon their Honour, to retire by 
'Realtth. _ Preſumytionand Ignorance 
* are (VG fi Conuncellors in War, 
At 
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© At the Battle of Pharſalia, Pom- 
L y was as ſtrong again as Ceſar, ef: 
rccrally in Cavalry, on which he re- 
jy d particularly for Victory: but his 
* Ariny was neither fo well expericn- 
*ced nor ſo accuſtoir?d to fight as 
' Ceſars, fo that dreading they would 
* break their order in going to Charge, 
*he commanded them- to tarry and 
* ſuſtain the ſhock of the Enemys Ar- 
* my without moving trom their Place. 
* Ceſar not approving this Advice, 
* commanded his Army to begin the 
* Onſet, alledging that it would cx- 
cite the courage of his Men, which 
© it is fitter to encreaſe than to leſſen, 
*not difapproving the Ancient way, 
* beginning the Combat with a gene- 
* ral ſhout. And expericnce intorrms 
* Us that in all Warlike Actions, he 
* that attacks redoubles his Courage, 
* and that he that is attack'd has ſome 
* fear. 
* As for the Order of Pompeys Bat- 
* tle, having a Brook on his Right, he 
' plac'd all his Horſe on the Letr, flat- 
* tering himſelf that after having over- 
* thrown 
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*thrown Ceſar's, it would encloſe his 
* Army, Ceſar being ſencible that his 
* Cavalry was not ſtrong enough to 
*reaſt Pompeys, reinforcd it with 
* ſprightly Souldiers whom he mixes 
"among itz moreover he makes a de-+ 
«© tarchment out of every Battaillon, 
* with which he composd another to 
* ſuſtain 1r, which he puts out of the 
*Rank of the three orders of the In- 
* fantry, and Cummands them not to 
* Charge, untill they reccave orders 
' from him 5 ſo that when Pompecys 
* Cavairy. had beaten back Ceſars, 
* whica they could not do without 
* putting themſelves in diſorder, they 
* met thts Battailon which {topt them 
*{hort: and then oblig'd themto turn 
* their backs, and wholly to abandon 
*the Lett Wing of Pompeys Armr, 
* through which Ceſar purſuing his 
* Point, caſfily put the reſt in diſorder. 
© Whercupon we will obſerve ty 
© things, the one tha: a General a 
* never hazard all his Forces at 01-<. 
© butvy degrees : aid theorherto vb- 
* ſerve Gitiances fo well, buth on the 
jides 
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© fides and in the Rear 3 that the firſt 
* being; overthrown, may not over- 
* throw them that are to ſuſtain them, 
* leaving them a convenient ſpace to 
* pais: and to rally behind: 

* As Ceſar knew how to Vanquiſh, 
ſo he knew better yet how to pur- 
fre his Victory, and to improve 1t. 
*But never comparably to that of 
* Fharſalie, in which he did not atone 
* contenthimſelfwith forcing ch:Camp, 
* nor with beſieging the remainder of 
* the Army upon a Hill, on which they 
* retir' d, nor yet with purſuing Poxr- 
* p:zy for ſome . days: Bur with 4 or 
* 4000 Ven only, hefollow'd him both 
* by Sea and Land,unnl he tracd hint 
*tohis Grave in Egypt, where he ar- 
*r11*4 almoſt as ſoon as he, never al- 
lowing him- time to recoleCt himſc1t, 
* or any wiſe to Rally. This teaches us 


* to improve occaſions when they offer 


f themſelves, and never to delay what 
*may be executed on the [nſtanx, 
'For worldly things are {ſubject to 
* grear Revolutions : And the affairs 
*and difhculries Ceſar (till met with 
*afrer Pompey's death, teſtific ſuffict- 

I * ently 
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* ently that had he in imitation of {e- 
*veral great men; endeavour'd to 
* gather the Fruits of his Vitory be- 
* fore their being Ripe, and to relith 

* © Peace before it were ſeeard, he 
* might have repented 1t. 


OF THE 
Alexandrian WAR, 
Written By 


Anlus Hircius, or Opins. 


BOOK IV. 
ED SAR bring arrivd at A- 


lexaniria with 3200 Foot, 800 
# Horſe, 10 Rhodian Gallys, and 

ac ys, a 
ſome Ships of Ajze, learnt the Death 
of Pompey, and obſerving that there 
vas no good underſtanding between 
11s Souldiers and the Inhabitants, he 
in tor ſome treſh Legions out of A- 
#4, ln the mean time being deſi- 
TOUS 
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rous to examine the Laſt Will and 
Teſtament of the late King Prolomy, 
who had made the People of Rowe 
his Executors , he orderd Ptolomy 
his eldeſt Son, and Cleopatra his cl- 
deſt Daughter to disband their Ar- 
my, and to repair to him to ac- 
y_ him with their Rights. Bur 
tolomys Conncil difapproving that 

way of accomodation, fent for his 
Forces ainder hand, which were at 
Pelufiunmr , under the Command of 
Achilas. . Which Ceſar being acquint- 
ed with, and that the King himſclf 
held Intilligence with the faid Achilae, 
he detained him, and prepar'd for his 
defence. He repulſes them at firſt, 
then quarters his Men in one parr of 
the City, and his Enemys do the ſame 
m the other. Arſimoe cauſes Achilas 
to be put to Death, puts Ganimedes 
mn his room, who affuming the faid 
Authority, conrinues the firſt deſign, 
reduccs Ceſar to great Extreame, and 
ſpoils his freſh Water, which he 
ſoon remedy%} digging abundance of 
Wells. He allo ſends for Souldiers, 
Ships, and Arms from all Parts 3 and 
[2 being 
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being inform'd that the 37to Legion 
was arriv'd on the confines of Africk, 
but that jt could not come up tv 
him, by reiſon that the Wind was 
contrary 3 he Imbarks alone, takes all 
his Ships along with him, with his 
Marriaers .only, and feis out to meet 
it. The Encmics knowing that he was 
without Souldiers, attack him. He 
beats them, and without any other 
Succors joyns his Legion, and rc- 
turns to Alexandria, This firſt Com- 
bat aſtoniſhes the Alexandrians ;, ne- 
vertheleſs they refit an.l make their 
Naval Army bctier than ever, which 
Ceſar beats a ſecond 1ime, in which 
Combat Enphranizs Captain of the 
Rhodjan Gallys lignahz'd himſelf ex- 
treamly. There 1s a {'nall mhabited 
Hand before the Port of Alexandria, 
which covers 1t, and joyns thar City 
by the Mole, which 1s goo Paces Jong, 
ai 60 m bieadth, on which there 
were two Forts. Ceſar judges it ne- 
cuilary to take the faid ifland, in or- 
dvr to have the treedom ot the Sea. 
he forces it, then takes one of the 
i urts of the Mole. There was a 

Yreat 
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great Combat in the Second, and he 
' was repulsd with ſo much diſorder, 
that not being able to hinder his Soul- 
diers from throwing themſclves on 
board 'his Ship, he ſav'd himſelf by 
ſwimming, before it periſhed. The 
Alexandrians being aſtoniſh'd at thoſe 
Compbats, have recourſe to cunning, 
they demand their King from Ceſar, 
he delivers him, hoping that it would 
facilitate an accomodation. During 
theſe Tranſattons, Mithridates Pers 
gamenian, a Man very nobly born, a 
great Warrior, Brave, and very faith- 
tul ro Ceſar, comes to his affiltance : 
takes Pel/yſinm by the way, and comes 
to pals the Nileata place call'd Delta. 
Which Ptolomy being inform'd of, 
zoes 1n Perſon to oppoſe him, and 
Ceſar to allilt Mithridates, who be- 
fore the arrival of cither, had already 
beaten Ptrolomy's Men in one - occa- 
fon. Cz/ar allo beat others before 
he could join Mithridateszatter which 
he attacks a ſmall Fort between his 
Camp and that ot Ptolomy, which he 
takes, and the next day attacks their 
Camp, which he forces, and the King 

i 2 endea- 
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endeavouring to ſave himſelf by Wa- 
ter, is drown'd : then returning Victo- 
rious to Alexandria every body ſub- 
mits to him, In the mean time the 
Provinces of the Empire did not re- 
main in quict. Domitius Calvinins one 
of Ceſars Lieutenants was defeated 
by Pharnaces, who made hinfelf 
Matter of the Kingdom of Portus. 
lu {ria Gabinus Cefar's Lieutenant, 
was alſo defeated, and dy*| at Salon. 
And Quins of Pompey's Party, think- 
11s 0 ferze on that Province,met with 
t oxnificins Who oppoyd it : as allo Va- 
1:2i48 Who bearing this news at Brun 
«44/2, PUKS OUt tO SEA, Meets OF aui- 
«, Evgages wHir bam and routs him. 
kn Spain Caſſuws Longinue , who was 
jett where by Ceſar, expoles himielt to 
the haired ok the Inhabitants and of 
tas Army, by bes Covetoulicls : they 
cowpire again{t hn, and wound him, 
and thinking he was cead, {iſcover 
thew Joy. But he being cn piin- 
facs the Confpirators 1igorouly 7 
 hawever he could nut prevent a re- 
velt mw his Army. And as he was 
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ſide, they alſo revolt on the other, 
anc altogether eJe& Marce/ins for their 
Commander, who came to Incamp 
bclow Cardona, which favour'd him. 
Longinus (ends to King Bogzda to de- 
mand Succors, who ſends him a con- 
fiderable reinforcentent 3 nevertheleſs 
Marcel/ys maintains himſelf without 
hghting 5. and Lepidas coming with 
new Forces to endeavour to accomo- 
date them, Longhnws ſuſpeAting it, re- 
moves farther from them; but upon 
the approach of Treboniws his ſucceſſor 
in that Government, he Imbarks for 
Africk, where Ceſar had deſign'd him, 
and is drown'd at the mouthof the Ri- 
ver IberngLLet us return to Ceſar, Altho 
his affairs required hs preſence in 
Rome, he firſt reſolves to revenge the 
defeat of Domithye. He leaves Egypt 
with the ſixth Legion only, leaving 
the remainder of his Army to guard 
the Kingdom, and with ſuch Forces 
as he could gather in Afe he fights 
Pharnaces, beats him, takes what he 
had fron) him, and gives the King- 
dotti of Boſphovns to Mithridates-Per- 


gantenian, as 4 eecoinpgace for bk. 
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good Service he had done him in the 
Alexandrian War : Then returns Tri- 
umphant with ſo many Victories to 
Rome. 


REMARKS. 


F all Czlais War, I look upon thu to 

JF bethe leaſt neceſſary, and ti'e moſt dan- 
gerous and that he never exposd himſelf 
much in any other. For having heard the 
Death of Pompey at Alexandria, to tarry 
there with 3 or 40c© Men, and in that con- 


dition endeauvcur to oblige a4 young King to 
refore part of hu Kingdom in favour of his 
Sijter Clcopatra z ſhows that he erther con- 
fided ftrangely in his good Fortune, or that 
he was very much in {ve with it. But a 
that beginning is not ſuitable to his uſual 
Pradence, fo the progreſs and the ena ſur- 
paſſes all hi other ions, and his faults 
ſeem only to be committed, the better © 
ſ'uftrate his Vertue, Thus prov'd a War with- 
out Rule ; he was obligd to deforrd auenues 
81d fireets, and te make Barricac''s; to dif- 
pute one half of the City ag 4/114 the other ; 
Jo remedy unexpetted A:'iients, To encou- 
rage his Men , To combt at Sea without 
Soldiers, and yet vauquiſyd: And, as if 
be was fallen . or drept out of” a 'New 
+} a W orid, 
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IForll, to rake a War after a new method. 
Which ſrows that he excelPd particularly 
in three things; viz. That he never {: his 
hopes, that he had a great experience, aid 
that he never was confounded in his C :mmand. 
Tis War being ended, he marched agaizſ 
Pharnaces 3 whereupon we will only obſcrve 
two things': Tye fir, that tho he only en- 
deaxvoured to Frut 4 ſpeedy period to this 
War, becauſe he had buſineſs elſewhere ; 
yet he did not venture 22 attack him inconſfide- 
rately,but aiw.1ys begins by incamping himſeif 
with advantage : then having left is Bag- 
gage in a place of ſafety, he marches with 
hs whole Army to make another Camp 
near hum, leaving 4 conſider able Valley be» 
tween them, to the end that sf he ſhoull at- 
tempt to hinder hin from ſatisfying hiniſelf * 
there, and to attack him, he might not be 
able to come up to him without a great 
dijaduintige. The other is, tos ſhow the ad- 
vantage of thoſe that attack: for Crlar 
0ſerves himſelf that tho Pharnaces attack'd 
bum rafrly; yet his Soldters were. daunted 
at it, and it put them at firſt in diſorder. 
7 iis Confirms that whoever attacks has a 
ret afynitdge, ni thit there is nothing 
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pare necef ry in Farthan Petrechments. 
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Warof AFFRICKR: 
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BOOK V. 


TT H E Remains of Pampeys Par- 
ty being rally'd, in Africk ut 
der Scipie, under Cato , and under 
King Juba, Ceſar repairs thither in 
the Month of December, having at 
ficſt but 300o Foot and a few . Herle 
with him's he appears before Ardrn- 
*%ctta. But Conſfedins ſieing him fo 
weak holds out, and Czſar is attack'd 
in his retreat by a Sally from the 
Town, andby Cavalry come to their 
3i1ftagee, which he repulies : 'in 
| whnch 
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which it was obſer v*d that 30 Freach Horſe 
made above 2-00 Atorr: give gromtd. 
The News of his arrival Feing ſpread 
ſeveral Towns and Caſtles open'd 
their Gates to him, and furniſh d hit: 
with Provikons. He pitch'd his Camp 
at Ruſſia there to'tarry for the remainder 
of his Army 4 but growing impatient, 
he goes. to that Port and Imbarks him- 
ſelf ro go in ſearch of it. And as he 
was. juſt ſetting Sail, a confiderable part 
of it arrives. After which he goes with 
39 Cohorts to ſeek for Corn - hg metts 
Labienus in his way , agaidſt whom he 
had a ſharp Combat, in which h- had 
the advantage, and thus he rethr'd into 
his Camp, which he fortif®d more than 
ever, becauſe he found himſelf weak : 
he drew two Trenches from the Town to 
the Port, the better to fecury It , and 
then difpatch'd into City, mid Serd:inds, 
and into 1'aty, for a remforcement of 
Men and Corn, On the otherkde ripe 
and Cato who were delirons to fight 
him before he cout be reiaioc d, prgf#d 
Tuba to make halt to then with bis 
Army. But being on his way thither, he 
was fr to turn back agatn, being ifd- 
formd that P. Siries Celar's Lieurorant 
and King Booxda attdckt his Kangdon. 
In the mean tinte Labjeaus joyns _ 
and they Incamp near Ceſar, bath _ 
endeg- 
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endeavours to take advantages, divers 
Combats and Skirmiſhes paſs'd between 
them, without daring to venture a. Bat- 
tle. Ceaſers neceſſity increas d daily : he 
bears them with great: Conſtancy, and 
-only buoyes up the hopes of his Men by 
his aſſurance. He ſends new orders to 
haſten his Forces - and Proviſions, ſome 
of his Ships are caſt away, and being 
inforn?d that others are purſued into the 
very Port of L154, he repairs thither 
with all the ſpee.! imaginable, throws 
himſelf into a Ship, and with ſuc! Men 
as he could afſemble ſets forward to 
their relief; drives away his Enemys 
takes ſome of their Ships, and re- 
takes ſome of his that had been taken. 
Finally, his Forces repair to him from 
ſundry parts. He begins by puniſhing 
ſome ſeditious Libertines of his Army ; 
then reſolves upon a deciſive Combat. To 
that end he goes to incamp before Tas/a, 
which he ſurrou:ds with Trenches, ſup- 
poling that Scipio would attempt to re- 
lieve it : who having prevail'd with King 
Taba t9 come back again, they Encamp 
near Ceſar into three Camps. There 
they Ingage, and Ce/ar beats them, not 
loling above 5 - Soldiers , beſides ſome 
few wounded. Ten thouſand were kilPd 
on the other ſide, and the thre: Camps 
taken. Tapſa ſurrenders upon the re: 
port 
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pzrt of that Victory to C. Rebilius. Cato 
ſeeing that they would make no defence, 
kills himielf. Uricca opens its Gates to 
the Vietcrious : Adriymer docs the like : 
Thoſe of Zama ſhut theirs againſt their 
vanquifh'd King, and call in Cejar. All 
the reſt of FJuba's Kingdom revolts, - he 
and Petrejus kill each orher out of deſpair. 
Sitizs having + beaten and killd - abwrra 
7:ba's Lieutenant, ,and ccming up toCe- 
/ar, Incounters Afranim and Fauſt is Silla 
by the way , who were going towards 
Spain, beats their Army and takes them 
Priſoners, after which they were both 
killd in a mutiny. Scipiv and ſeveral 
Senators being Imbarkd to go into Spar : 
are driven into the | leet of S:rizs, in 
which all periſhed, or kill.d themſelves. 
This was the ſequel of that Patdc, in 
whictr all things confſpir'd ro contribute 
towards Ceſar's Viftorv, who pardond 
all thoſe that implor'd his Clemency, 2nd 
then return'd to /. ome. 


— 


REMARKS. 


A. ar did three things in this War, 
wich Savur very much of Temerity. 

The firt was ts Croſs over into Africk in the 
mide of the IWinter with a ſmall Number 


of 
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of Men, having n» Port at his Commands 
end eonfequently rot betng able to give 4 Rer 
dezvors to his Ships ; which wits atledg'd a 
gain# Þ1m 45 a defett in point of forecaſt. Ne 
per theleſs after his Paſſage his beh1v:0ar is 
#trepether admirabie. He I.campe before the 
Foun of Ruſpinc which was withitt kalf þ 
Lergre if the Por t and Jos ns it with the Town 
and ht; Camp, wh 161) " Fortify: YeYy We ll : 
for therety be hat a Foot on the Sea and 4- 
other on the Land, in order to att either by 
y-4 or Lind according as oscefions Putt 
Er ter 1 q ty PS vent bean Serroun fed. - This 
1% afos Ln lf,m for thije who form wntertak: 
mgs upor ay Coantry being but We - the 
going for in ſuch -a Poſture they are 
ble to ſufain greit Fffvts, or at werf to 
retwre. the fer md was to leave his Army 
near Rufopine, and tor Embark hizfelf witt- 
our gtvirg atiy N9tice of it to any Gnily in or- 
der to go in ſearch of his Ships: The third 
was, being acruiinted with the mi:fortune 
of kis Ficet, to qittt 1s Camp : ani to fly 
to 1 epris < To threw limlelf into a Ship, 
to rally others, and ty» Attack his Enemy. 
Ang tho he did not perijh wit, ail that can 
be ſd of it is that be rely.l abſolute; rrp on 
kis gwd Fortune, a». that heneve” wis ty- 
rei.or dfcouraged by & ctrardons or peiinte HA- 
gertaking, Oblerve that Ctlar in All his 
Wars has ever been Inferior in Namier to his 
Ene:rys. And for that Rezſonu he ever ma.'e 
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uſe beyond all others, of Fortications., whueb 
he #11! made the (fronger when be fond him- 
folf wot 24 4 condition to Fig, as be was 
tor 4 1:ng while in Atrick. Is fo much that 
vven SC pio himſelf wonterd at his coldnefs. 
Nevertheleſs be Hill tr.ciil up bis Saldiers int 
kxerale, and taight the rew owes bin fff 
ani endeauonr'd to Exerciſe than by ſnll 
Combats, in which he commanly hd the ad- 
vantage by bis Indutery. And ever attewye- 
ed upon his Knemy, which is an excelent 
Maxim to Encour age our Men andto ayord 2 


Surpriſe. 
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War of SPeAT N, 
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BOOK Y. 


HE remainder of the Forces of 
Africk, rally'd again in Spazy, under 
Cneus and Sextus Pompeys Children.” Ce- 
ſar repairs thither, and finds the one 


- 


- 


beſieging Ulla, the other in Cordoua: 
throws m a reinforcement into the firſt, 
and- Incamps before the other. This 0- 
bliges Cnens to raiſe the Siege in order 
to relieve his Brother. Some Skirmiſh- 
es; paſs between the two Armies. But 
Ceſar not being able to draw his En- 
emy to a Battle, belieges Arrequa, and 
after a conliderable refiſtarice takes it 
in fight of Cnc. After which both Ar- 
mies-. obſery'd cach other, and made di- 
vers Comhats of little uſe, Finally, they 
Incamp in a Plain ncar AZznde, with a 
reſolution on both {des not to refuſe a 
(C ombat. Nevertheleſs, Cnexs Poſts him- 


ſelf advantagiouſly, whereupon Ceſar be- .' 


irg unwilling to attack him, the fury of 
his Souldiers prevail d with him. The 
Combat was great and dangerous , ac- 
cording to his own Confeſſion ;” and he 
got the day, which: prov d very bloo- 
dy, with great difficulty. There fell 
30000 Men on Pompey: ſide, and not a- 
bove 1000 on Ce/ars. Thoſe thi made 
their eſcape into 17ude were conſtrain'd 
to ſurrender. Sextus Pompey abandond 
Cordo::2, Cnexs, 1s ſpeedily purſued, 0- 
vertaken and kiild. . AI the Towns 
yield to the \i&or. This was the laſt 
\ Battle fought by Ceſar, and a mortal 
blow to Forpey's Party, 
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THE 
Military Diſcipline 
OF THE 


GRECTANS. 


AND 


Particularly of their Phalanx. 


T H E Diſcipline of the Greeks 


1s but obſcurely hinted at in 

their- Authors, becauſe moſt 

part - of the Books on that 
ſubje& are loſt, and we have only 
ſome ſmall Remains. So: that its 
dificult to make an exact ColleQi- 
on on this Head. Their Phalanx 
was formed thus. 


K The 
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The Grecian Phalanx. 


Giogo ſignifies two Men in Front, 
and ſeveral of thoſe. joyn'd rogether 
Compoſe a Rank, ard oftentimes 
the word:(3252g0 is taken fbr' a Ravk. 
Verſo ſignifies two Men, the one be- 
hind the other, and mahy of them fo 
placed make up a File, Locho fig- 
nifies a File, which ampngſt the Greeks 


Tonſiſted of ſeveral depths, but they 


never exceeded 16, as judging 


that number ſufficient to ſuſtain the , 


greateſt Efforts, tomake the Phalanx 
deeper they thought was'to no pur- 
poſe, and judg'd it better to ſtretch 
out the Battle in length, either to 
prevent their being attackt on the 
Flanks themſelves, or to attack the 
Flanks of the Enemy then to make 
their Phalanx (bo dcep. 

The Phalanx was altogether com- 
posd of Oplrtes, that is co ſay, Men 
m heavy Armour, with long Pikes 
and Bucklers for the Archers, thoſe 
who usd Slings and Darts were 
drawn up apart in a Locho or F y 
( 
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of 16 Soldiersz there were 5 who. 
had command , viz. The 1ſt, 5#h,. 
oth, 13th, and 16, which as alſo 
their Names is explam?*d in the ftol- 
lowing Figure. 


The Firſs Figure. 


Locago........O..u Leader of the File. 
t Eno Marche...0... 
2 Eno Marche...o... Leader of the half 
File, 
3 Eno Marche...0r.. 
| {7 A OE be who brings uy 


The moſt Valiant was appointed to 
be Leader of the File, and the moſt 
prudent to bring it up. 

When they began to Marſhal the 
Army, they joyr?d 2 Files the one a- 
gainſt the other, who ade up 3z 
Soldiers, andthen together they were 
called Dilochie, and the Captain of 
the 2 Files Diloctzte. 

Then they doubled 2 Files which 
made up, 4 conliſting of 64 Soldi- 
ers, and this Troop was called a 
K 2 Te- 
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Tetrarchie, and their Commander 
Tetrarch. 

Next they doubled the four Files 
which made up 8, conſiſting of x 28 
Soldiers, and their body was called 
a Taxiarchie, and their Commander 
Taxiarch. | 

In the laſt place they doubled 
thoſe 8 Files which made 16, and 
this body was called Sintagmre, or 
Senagie 3 and their Commander Sin- 
tagmarch, or Senago. 

This body had 5 general Officers, 
a Standard-bearer, one to order the 
Rere, whoſe duty was much the ſame 
with that of our Sergert, a Trumpet, 
( for they had no Drum) one to 
give Orders, and a Miniſter. 

The Stardard-bearer took his Poſt 
in the middle of the firſt Rank, as 
appears by this Figure. 
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The Second Figare. 


Syntagmarch. 


PY —_ ——— 
Taxiarch 


DC CC 


Tetrarch 
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Diloquite 
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The Phalanx was compoyd of 16 
ſuch bodys as that in the precced- 
ing Figure. 

Then they doubled the 16 Files 
which they called a Pertacoſtarchic, 
and the Commander Pertacoſzarch. 

Then they doubled the 32 which 
they called a Chiliarchie and the Com- 
mander Chiliarch. 

Then they doubled the 64 Files, 
which they called a Mererchie, and 
the Commander Merarch or Telerch. 
Then they doubled the 128 Files, 
which they. called a Phalanx Pha- 
langarchie, or Strategie and the Com- 

 anander Phalaxgarch Stratega or Gene« 
xal. . So that the Phalanx conſiſted 
of 4096 Soldiers 5 one Phalangarch 
who commanded all, two Melarchs, 
four. Chikiarchs, eight Pentacofiarche, 
64. Tetrachs, and +228 -Dwochites ss 
v1ay be ſeen by the. following Figure. 


* phalangarch, or they doubled the D 


:! of te Orivin, * 


'E35 
The Third Fgwe: 


Ranks. 
I6, 33. 64. 128. 256. 


WE £4 
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But according to the Strength of 
the Republicks, they doubled the 
Phalanx, which was called a Diphe- 
_—_ and the Commander _o, 


ﬆ[] 


TT 


phalengarchie and called | it a Tetra- 
phelangarchie, and the Commander Te- 
traphalangarch , who was in that Caſe 
the Soveraign Comtnander, This js 
what they eſteem'd a Compleat Ar- 
my , and hath been fince called a 
Phalanx. Nevertheleſs, it was al- 
ways divided in four bodies, reſem- 
bling four Phalanxes, arid confiſted 


of 16394 Soldiers, 
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The Fourth Fignre. 


___ EW _=_} we 
1536. 1536. 1536. 1536. 


This was the Order of the Greci- 
an Phalanx compoſed of Men in hea- 
vy Arms, named Oplites, who car- 
ned Pikes and Buklers, which took 
up ( reckoning 6 foot to each Sol- 
dicr ) 6144 foot in Front, and 96 
in depth , beſides the three Inter- 
vals. ; 

To this Army they join'd half as 
many more, lightly Arnyid, called 
Files, who fought at a diſtance with 
'Darts and Slings, and ſtood in Bat- 
tle array behind the Phalanx, to 
whom they Were equal in Front 3 
but the Files were only 8 Men 
deep 1n the fatne order, . and with the 
ſame Officers, * and when the Fattle 
was to begin, they marched through 
the Intervails to charge the Enemy, 
and then when the Armies were rea- 
dy to joyn, they : retired that ſame 
aY. Way 
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way to their ' old Poſt behind the 
Armed Men , and fent fhowers of 
Arrows, Darts and Stones over their 
heads upon the Enemy 3 adding 
mean-while to the depth of the 
Phalanx, which'that it might ſuſtain 
the great Shock , was at that time 
24 Men deep. 


The Fifth Figare. 


And as for the Cavalry, they were 
always poſted upon the Wings, and 
both Horſe and Foot chang'd their 
form according to their ground, the 
number of the Enemy, or their or- 
der of Battle ; deminiſhing the Front, 
and doubling the Files, or doubling 
. the Front and deminiſhing + the: Files, 
by cuttivg oft one half as did Cyrws 
im the Battle againſt Crefjws , when 
afrai ' of b-mg ſurrounded 3-his Files 
conſi!:irgof 24 Men, he reduced them 

ta 
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to 12, and efilarg'd his Front ﬆ 
much agam. | 

They did alfo obſerve other orders 
according to occaſion, as drawing up 
m a Circle with the light Arms 1n the 
middle to ſuſtaina great Shock on all 
» tdes,in a Triangle that they might the 
better enter a Battalion, or 11 a Half- 
Vioon to encloſe, aad other poſtures 
which are not now much in ule. 

And that they might not be con- 
fonnded in obſerving ſuch Orders 
when they had occaſion, there were 
publick Schools called Gymnaſia, for 
. training the youth 1n thoſe exerciſes, 
and Maſters to teach them their Or- 
ders, and how to handle their Arms. 
Every Souldier had 6 Foot Square 
allowed him to exerciſe all his Po- 
Kures and change of Orders 3 3 Foot 
jn time of Battle, and ſomerumes to 
ſuſtain a vigorous effort, they would 
cloſe fo as to allow but a Foot to each. 
By this means it was that ſo many of 
the Petty. Republicks of Greece main- 
tain'd their Liberty fo long, perform'd 
fach great AdGions , repulſed great 
- Armies with ſmall Force, and ___y 
their 
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their Victories into Aſa and elſewhere, 
until ſuch time as their divihons de- 
ſtroy'd them, and gave Philip the op» 
portunity of ſubduing them : After 
which his Son AZexander by them and 
their Diſcipline conquer'd a great 
part of the World. 

Its true indeed, that the conſtitu- 
tion of thoſe Republicks was more 
proper to maintain their Liberty than 
enlarge their Dominions 3 for tho 
all without exceptiondid apply them- 
ſelves to Arms, yet the ſmall number 
of Soldiers in each Republick apart, 
together with their poverty and divi- 
ſions, prevented their making any 
progreſs that way. It being difficult 
for ſo many Soveraign Republicks to 
agree any otherwiſe then in their 
common defence, as they did feve- 
ral times againſt the Perfians, but ne- 
ver for a Conqueſt; in which it is 
hard for them either to agree in the 
Command of the Forces or ſhare of 
the Conqueſt, 

As for their iatrenched Camps which 
they call'd Aple&o, they rather choſe 
ſuch as were ſtrong by (ituation than 
of 48 to 
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to fortifie them by Labour, and they 
had no certain form like the Romans, 
but according to the advantage of 
the Ground they fortified one fide 
more then another ; but hereof we 
find very little certainty in ancient 
Authors. 


THE 
Military Diſcipline 
OF THE 


RO MANS 
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CHAP. L 


Omulss having built the City 
R of Rome, he divided it into 
Centuries and MilitaryOrders, 

each Body contained 3000 

Foot and 3oo Horſe, and becauſe 
they made choice of the moſt Vali- 
ant Men, thoſe Bodies were called 
Legions, which 1s as much as to ſay 


Choſen, 
The 
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The City being afterwards enlarged 
by the Sabins, the Legions were 1n- 
creas'd to 6000 Font and 600 Horlez 
but fince that time they have been 
compos'd of much lefler numbers. 

Tullius Hoſtilizs the 3d King of the 
Romans, eſtabliſh'd Military Exerciſes, 
and diſtinguiſh'd the People into five 
Claſſes: The Richer fort were oblig'd 
to mount themſelves with Horſe and 
Arms for the Cavalry. The three 0- 
ther Claſſes were imploy'd in the In- 
fantry 3 and according to their abili- 
ty were made Spear-men ( Haſtarii ) 
Leaders of Bands, ( Principes) or 
bringers up of the Rear. © (Triarii) 
who were always the ſtrongeſt Men, 
an41 all theſe ſorts were oblig?d to 
Arm themſelves according to their 
Rank. The fifth and laſt Claſs bung 
too. poor, were exempted from the 
War. 

Yet when the Romans put Fleets to 
Sea, which happend in the 499 year 
of the City, they took the richeſt of 
the laſt Claſs to be Sovldiers at Sea, 
and moreover, obliged them in caſe 
of neceſſity to ſerve twenty years by 
Land. No 
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No Man could arrive to the digni- 
ty of a Civil Magiſtrate at Rowe, 
without ſerving Ten years in theWar, 
por by that means neither, except he 
were 27 years of Age, becauſe they 
began, to ferve 1n the Wars at 17, 
and left of at 45. They were alſo 
oblig d of theſe 28 to ſerve 15, and 
when that was accompliſhed, they 
were under no turther obligation to 
bear Aris, except in the Guard, and 
deiencc of the Cry. 

After that the kings were banithed 
from Rowe, two Conluls were annu-+ 
ally choten in their place. Then the 
Cenſuls choſe 24 Military Tribunes, 
bur atterwardsthe People would chuſe 
then themſelves. It was neceflary that 
14 of them (ſhould be of thofe who 
hat ſerved 26 years in the War, and 
the other Ten of thoſe which had 
ſerved longer. wiz. 11 years on Foot, 
and 15 on Horſeback, which ſhows 
that rhcy put a greater value upo!:1 the 
Infantry then upan the Cavalry. 

The Confuls did a»nully atfkemble 
out of the Tribes all who were from 
17 to 45 years of Ave, either inthe 

Capt 
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Capitol or in the Field of Mars ; and 
thoſe who did not appear were chaſti- 
ſed with Rigour, the delinquents be- 
ing eaſily found our, for by the Ordi- 
nance of Twins Hoſtilivs a Regiſter 
was kept of all Births and Burials, 
and thoſe wha dwelt within the Te- 
ritories of the City, as well as the 
Citizens themſelves, were reckoned 
within the number. 

There were always four Legions 
choſen, viz. Two for each Conſul. 
Somenimes they raisd more, but very 
rarely, and that according to the ur- 


gency of theOccaſion, as 1n Haribe!s 
time there were 23 Legions on Foot 
altogether ; But the Conſuls had never 
any more then two a —_ the reſt 


being commanded by Pretors, Procon- 
fals. and other Captains - But the 
Republick growing. ſtronger after- 
wards and thoſe Laws having fallen 
into diſuſe, Ceſar alone Commanded 

Ten Legions againſt the Gals, 
Before they proceeded to the F- 
I:ion of the Soldiers, they divided 
the 24 Tribunes among the 4 Legions. 
viz, Of the 14 younger Tribunes 
| they 
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they gave four to the 1ſt Legion, 3 to 
the 2d, 4 to the 3d, and 3 to the 44}, 
and of the 10 Elder Tribnnes they 
gave 2 to the 1/7, 7 to the 2d, 2 to ' 
the 34, and 3 to the 4th. So that 
there were 6 Milnary Tribunes to 
each Legion, and every one of them 
had ſome of the Eider and ſome of the 
Youuger. 

The Tribunes being thus diſpoſed 
and divided in tour Bands, the Tribes 
were drawn by Lot, and of the firſt 
there were four Men choſen as equal 
as portivle they could be 5 Of thole 
four the (ix Tribunes of the rf Legi- 
on choſe: one, rhe fix of the 2d choſe 
another, the ſ1x of the 3d choſe the 
34, and the fix of the 4th had the 
4th. After this four more were brought, 
bf which the Tribunes of the 2d began 
to chuſe the 1/7, thoſe. of the 3d the 
24, thoſe of the 4th the 3d, and thoſe 
of the x/# had the 4th, and thus every 
one began to chule ſucceſſively, and 
the like was done throughout all the 
Tribes, ſo that in the Choice of the 
Souldiers, the firſt Legion had no ad- 
vantage of the laſt, but they were all 
formed alike, | The 
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The Infantry being thiis choſen, 
then the Cenſorchoſe the Cavalry. 

As to the number of the Souldiers 
in each Legion it was different, ac- 
cording to the diflerence of time. 
Thoſe of the Infantry have ſome- 
times conſiſted of 3000, 3200, 4000, 
4200, 5COO, 5200, 6000, 6200, al- 
ways obſerving that proportion as 
to number, which they found moſt 
commodious to dividez and from 
their Manipuli, or Small Parties, their 
Centurie, or Companies of 100, and 
their Cohortes, or Bands, the teaſt of 
which contained 500 men. And the 
ſame method was taken with the Ca- 
ralry, which confiſted ſometimes of 
200, 220, 250, 39C, 320, 339, 350, 
Or 400. 

The Eleftion being thus finiſhed, 
the Tribunes of every Legion made 
them to ſwear one by one with their 
Left hand elevated, and the Thumb 
of their Right lifted up on high, to 
obey all that their Superiour thould 
command, 

L At 
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At the ſame time the Conſuls com- 
manded the Magiſtrates of Italy to 
make Elections, of the ſame nature, 
amongſt the Allies of the Romans, 
by which they raiſed an equal num- 
ber of Foot, but double the num- 
ber of Horſe ; ſo that in a Conſular 
Army there were to be of right four 
Legions, two of Romans, and two 
of their Allies. 

This being done they were dil- 
miſſed, after having a day prefixt to 
rendezvous again 1n a certain place, 
without Arms, where the Tribunes 
choſe the youngeſt and pooreſt for 
Pelites, 1.c. Skirmiſhers, or Light 
Harneſs-men; the next to them for 
Spearmen, the moſt ative to be Prin- 
cipes, 1.6. Leaders of Bands, and the 
eldeſt to be 1r:arij, to bring up the 
File, 

Alter this they were armed, in 
which there wasalſo a diverlity 3 bur 
the more uſual Arms of the elites 
were a Morion, or Head-picce; a 
(mall Targe, or Buckler, Darts and 2 


Sword 
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Sword. The Archcrs and thoſe who 
uſed Slings were called extraordina- 
ry and Auxiliaries. 

The Spearmen had Targets, or 
Bucklers, four foot high, a Helmet, 
and a ſort of Breaſt-plate 3 and the 
richer fort had Armour both for back 
and breaſt, a two-edged Sword with 
a good point on their right fide, and 
two Dartsto throw. 

The Principes and Triarij were 
armed in the ſame manner, only the 
latter had Javelins inſtead of Darts. 

Their Cavalry was at firſt very ill 
' armed, but they learned from the 
Greeks.to make ufe of Back andBreaſt, 
Shield and Javclin. 

The Allies, both Horſe and Foot. 
were arm'd and diſciplind hke the 
Romans. 

Beſides the four bodies of Velites, 
Faſtarij, Principes aud Triarij, al- 
ready mentioned , ancient Authors 
ſpeak of Tirones, Rorarij and Accen- 
ſes, who .were all young Souldiers, 
either Romans or Auxiliariesz and as 
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I ſuppoſe, fought only with ſuch 
Weaponsas they could hurl or ſling ; 
and in effect there was no other bo- 
dy of Infantry among the Romans 
but theſe three orders, the Heſtarih, 
Principes, or Triarij ; for the elites 
did not make up a diſtin body, but 
were mixt with the other bothinthe 
Battle and Camp, and were never 
made uſe of by the Roxrans, till the 
Siege of Capra, 

The Election being over, the Coul- 
diers arm'd, and the Orders formd, 
the Tribunes did ſeparate each order 
by Centuries or Bands, and after- 
wards made an Ele@ion of ten men 
each. Thoſe of the firſt, which was 
the moſt honourable, aſliſted at the 
Councels of War, and reſembled our 
modern Captains; and thoſe of the 
ſecond were like our Lieutenants, 
but all of them were named Centu- 
r1ons; thoſe of the firſt Eleftion were 
called the firſt Centurions, and the 
other ſecond Centurions. After this 
the Centurions choſe the Fexi/arij, 
who 
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who anſwer to our modern Enfigns, 
and each Cohort, or Band, had two 
of them. Then they choſe twenty 
TergiduGores, or Hindermen, who 
guided the Rere of the Troops. So 
that every Band had two Command- 
ers at the Front, and two on the 


Rere. 
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CHAP. Il. 


The Order and Diviſions of a Legion 
of 4200 Foot , and ZOO Horſe. 


Legion is always divided into 

five bodies, viz. the Infantry 
into 4 called Velites, Haſtarij, Prin- 
cipes and Triarij, and the Cavalry in 
one. Fach Body 1s divided into.ten 
Troops, thoſe of Foot being called 
Cohortes, or Manipuli, 1.e. Bands and 
Companies; and thoſe of the Caval- 
ry were called T#rme, or Troops. 

In each of the three firſt orders 
of Infantry thereare 1200 Souldiers, 
which are divided into ten Troops 
of every ſort, containing 120 men1n 
a Troop. But of the fourth order, 
viz. the Triarij, there are only 600 
men, 


e 
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men, who make up ten Troops of 
69 1n a Troop. 

The Body of Cavalry conſiſts of 
390, which make up ten Troops of 
thirty 1n a Troop. 

Amongſt Authors there is a diffe- 
rence betmixt the names of Cohors, 
Centuria and Manipulus, but here 
they ſignify the ſame thing. Yet 
in ſome places of Titzs Livivs we 
find diftintions of Legions, thus 
Legio Cohortis, I egio Cohorti, Legis 
Centurie, Legio _ 3 Which I 
ſuppoſe to proceed from the Legi- 
ons, having beenaugmented to 6or 
7000 men, and thoſe were ſubdivi- 


fons. 
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CHAP. IIL 


\ Hen they were to march, they 
pull'd down their Tents, and 
packt up their Baggage on the firſt 
ſound of the Trumpet, ar the ſecond 
they loaded, and at the third they 
march'd out of the Camp, but none 
were to touch their Tents till ſuch - 
time as thoſe belonging to the Con- 
ſul and Tribunes were pull'd down. 
The Archers and Slingers march'd 
firſt, then the right Wang of the 
Allies,and their Baggage on the Rere, 
then the firſt Legion with their Bag- 
gage, and ſothe fecond in like man- 
ner; then followed the Left Wing 
of the Allies with their Baggage, the 
Cavalry being on the Front and the 
Rere, and ſometimes on the Wings; 
accord- 
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according as they were apprehenſive 
of the Enemies motion. 

The Roman Legions and Wings 
of the Allies, marcht foremoſt by 
turns, that they might equally par- 
ticipate of the conveniency of arri- 
ving firſt in the Camp. 

If in thejr march they had any 
greater ſuſpicion of the Rere or 
Wings , than of the Front , they 
ſtrengthned them accordingly. And 
this was their ordinary way of march- 
ing : But in Ceſar I find, that when 
he marcht in an Enemies Country, 
but eſpecially if it abounded with 
hedges and woods, he ordered all 
the Legions to march in a body, and 
then all the Baggage together, leav- 
ing only ſome few Troops on the 
Rere to guard it. 

When the Army march'd in three 
bodies at an equal diſtance, viz. all 
the Spearmen, as well Romans as 
Allies together, having their Baggage 
before them. Then the Principes 
and Triarij marcht in that ſame order, 
the 
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the Archers and Slingers , and the 
Cavalry were on the Flanks and the 
Front to fecure the Baggage, or elſe 
in thoſe parts where they apprehend- 
cd moſt danger— and being thus or- 
dered, it thezxe happened any occa- 
flion to fight, be on what hand it 
would, the Troops were immediate- 
ly free from the incurmbrance of their 
Baggage, to make head againl(t the 
Encmy. 

When the Army drew near to the 
place of Incampment, the Tribunes 
and Centurions appointed for that ' 
end, advanced to conſider where 
they ſhould pitch, and that being 
agreed on, they markt the place for 
the Conſul, or Captain Generals 
Quarter, with a white Pennon; then 
they diſtinguiſht his Pavillon from 
others by a red Pennon 3 with a 
lecond ſort of red Pennon they 
markt thoſe of the Tribunes 3 and 
with a third ſort they diſtinguiſht the 
Quarter of the Legions from the 
reſt: after this they aſſign'd _ 
their 
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their portion of ground by Pennons 
of another colour, and then with a 
Line adjuſicd all the other Lodgings 
in a little timez becauſe they never 
chang'd meaſures, nor the form of 
their Camp, and were well verſt in 
it as never doing otherwiſe. 

And when the Army arriv d cach 
Troop knew their Quarters by the 
Marks and Pennons; ſo that they 
all marcht into them without any 
confuſion or miſtake 
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CHAP.IV, 
The Quartering of the Souldiers in their 
Camp. 


” FR HE four bodies of the Velites, 

| Haſtarij, Principes, and Tri- 
arij, were lodged or quartered un- 
der thename of the three laſt bodies 
only 3 the Felites being mixt amongſt ' 
them, as you may ſee here below. 


Haſtarij - m—— 9 go, 
D:lites join'd with the Haſterij- 480 

1689 
Principes — —I200 


Vilites join'd to them ——-— 430 


_—  — 


1680 


Triarij 
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Trigyijen—_—_— 609 
Velitesjoin'd to them -=—— 240 

840 


The Romans allowed 10 foot 
ſquare for the Lodging of two Soul- 
diers; ſo that ina piece of Ground 
100 foot broad, and 10colong,there 
was room to lodge 2cco Souldiers ; 
and fo ten Bands of Spearmen, or 
Haſtarij, who made up no more than 
1680, were lodged at large , with 
, room enough for their Baggage. 

The Principes being equal in num- 
ber, had the ſame allowance. 

The Triarij had but half as much, 
becauſe they were one halt fewer. 

For the Cavalry 1co foot ſquare 
was allowed to 3o Horſe, and for the 
hundred Tarme, or Troops, 1co foot 
in breadth, and Iccc inlength. 

The Foot belonging to the Al- 
lies had asmuch ground as the Roman 
Legions; but becauſe the Conſul 
took the charge of the fifth parr of 
the 
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the Legions of the Allies, a fifth of 
the ground allowed them elſewhere, 
was retrenched 1n that Poſt, 

As for the Cavalry of the Allies, it 
was always double the number of the 
Romans, but the Conſul taking one 
third of them to lodge about him, 
there remained not in the ordinary 
Quarters above a fourth more than 
that of the Romans ; and becauſe the 
ground was more than ſufficient, they 
were allowed no greater ſhare than 
the Romans, viz. 100 foot in breadth, 
and 10001n length. 

The Camp was divided into five 
Streets, each 50 foot wide, and cut 
in the middle by a Street called 
Quintana, of the ſame length with 
the others. 

At the Head of the Camp there 
was a great Strect of 100 foot wide, 
next to which were the Quarters of 
the 12 Tribunes,ovcr againſt the two 
Roman Legions; and the 12 Pre- 
fets over againſt the two Legionsof 
the Allies; each of the Tribunes and 
Prefe {1 F. 
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PrefeFs having 50 foot ſquare for 
their Quarter— Next tothat wasthe 
Conſuls Quarter, called the Pretor- 
nt, Which contain'd 200 foot ſquare, 
and was ſituated in the middle of 
the Camp : on the right and left 
of the Conſuls Quarter there were 
two Squares, one tor the Market, 
and the other for the Queſtor— A- 
bout this whole Quarter were lodg- 
ed the 400 Horſe, and 1630 Foot, 
which the Conſul drew out from the 
Legions of the Allies; the Volun- 
tecrs did alſo lodge here, and there 
' were alſo Lodgingsreſcrved for ſuch 
extraordinary Horſe or Foot as might 
happen to come , and altogether 
made a perfect Square — Round the 
whole Camp there wasleft a ſpace of 
200 foot. and then the Frenches were 
calt np, the Ditchesſurrounding be- 
ing wider or dceper, and the Ram- 
parts higher or lower, according to 
the Apprehenſions which they had 
of the Enemy. 


We 
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We muſt obſerve that the Infan- 
try were always lodged next the 
Trenches, it being their province to 
defend them, and cover the Horſe 
which were poſted in the middle of 
the Camp. The following Example 
will demonſtrate the whole. 


The Incampment of a Roman Army 
conſiſting of 16809 Foot, and 
1800 Horſe, being a Square con- 


taining 2016, Feet. 
By a Perſon of Quality. 


A The Pretorium, or the Generals A- 
partment. 

B The Tribunes Tent. 

C The great ſtreet between the Tents of 
the Tribunes, and the Lodgements of 
the Legions, called Via Principatis. 

D Lodgment of the Roman Horſe. 

E Lodgment of the Tryarians. 

F Lodgment of the Principes , which 
are an Order of their Militia jo 
cal d. G Lodement 
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G Lodgment of the Aaſtarij, or Spear- 
men. | 

H Lodgment of the Confederate Horſe. 

I Lodgment of the Confederate Foot. 

L The Street of the Confederate Foot. 

M The Street between the Principes 4nd 
Triar1j. ; 

N The Street between the Haſtarij,.and 
Confederates. | 

O The Street, or ſpace between the 
Lodgments and the Rampier , con- 
taining 200 foot. 

P Via Quintana, « ſtreet ſo called: 

Q The Market-place, &c. 

R The Queſtors Lodgings. 

S Quarters of the Volunteers. 

T The Quarters of the Horſe which . 
the Co draws out of the Allies to 
be near his perſon. | 

V Quarters of the Foot which the Cons 
ſul draws out of the Forces of the 
Allies, to be near his Ferſon. 

X Quarters of the extraordinary Horſe 
that may happen to be taken into the 

ervice. 


M Y Quar- 
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Y Quarters of the extraordinary Foot 
that may happen to be talen into the 
ſervice, 

L Quarters of the PrefeFs of the Al- 
lies. 

& lhe Apartment for lodging their 
Arms. 

B 1 odgments of their Machines or En- 
gines, 

* Lodgements of their Vituals. 

a Lodgment of their Cloaths. 


Note, That the Gates in- a Rowan 
Camp were never more than four, 
unleſs the two Conſuls with their 4 
Legions were together; then ther 
Camp was doubled, and their Gates 
1x. 


1. Porta Pretoria. ot extraordinaria. 
2. Porta Decumana, or Que//oria. 
Porta Dextra principalis. 

Porta Siniftra principalis. 


W hen both the Conſuls were to- 
gether, then there were two dextr. 
Princip. 
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Principa, 'and two 47. Principa., 
namely the firſt and the ſecond,and no 
Porta Pretoria, but two Decumean, the 
firſt and the ſecond. And then for 
the moſt part the Pretoriurme was in 
the center.of the Camp. 

When the Conſular Army is con 
poſed of above four Legions, they 
arc lodged in the fame order, one 
by another, and in that caſe the 
Camp reſembles a long Quadrangle 3 
orif the two Conſular Armies join 
in one Carp, it takes up the place of 

. two Squares. | 
* _ Sometimes the two Catnps are 
near one another, but yet ſeparate. 
Here Polybi#s hath omitted the num- 
ber of the Gates of the Camp, their 
nizmes and places, with what the. 
Camp was incloſcd, the Quarters of 
the Conſuls two Lieutenants , (there 
being one for cvery Legion) of the 
Queſtor or Treaſurer, the Prefe# of 
the Camp who adminiſtred Juſtice, 
the twelve Prefe7s of the Allies, the 
Proviſions, the Arms, the — 
M 2 0) 
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of War, the Cloaths, and of what 
the Tents were made; which we 
ſhall ſupply with the affiſtance of 
ſome Authors, and apparent circum- 
ſtances; and firſt we find in diverſe 
Hiſtories that the Camp had four 
Gates, ſituated and named as in the 
foregoing Example. 


As for the Incloſure of the Camp, 
we read that the Rampart was made 
up of Earth, which was dug up out 
of the Ditch; and to maketheEarth 
hold, they planted two or three Rows 
of Piles or Stakes, interwoven with 
Faſcines, in faſhion of Hurdles about 
It. 


As to the Quarters of the Con- 
ſuls Lientenants, it's probable that 
they were about the Pretorinm. 


And for the Qzeſtor, who beſide: 
the charge of the Money, had alfo 
that of the Arms, Machines, Provi- 
ſ10ns 
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ſions and Cloaths; I reckon that the 
great and ſpacious Square aſligned 
kim was to lodge all thoſe things. 


And as for the Tents, we find that 
until C2ſars timethey were compoſed 
of Beaſts Skins. 
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CHAT. Y. 
Their I aws and Guards of the Ca MP. 


P Evdes the Oath required of Soul- 
23 JiersatthcirElettion, thicy were 
obliged totake another inthe Camp, 
viz. Not to plunder nor itcal any 
thing in 1t, and that what they found 
they ſhould carry to the ]ribuncs, 
Polzbirs ſays, that this Oath was ad- 
miniſtred by the Tribunes 3 and Cz- 
cero, that it was adminiſtred by the 
Conſuls, at the Election of the Soul- 
diers. 

This being done, they divided the 
Pandsot Principes and Haſtarij as tol- 
lows, viz. two to keep the great 
Street betwist the Tribunes, and the 
re{t of the Souldiers clean, and to 
watcr 1t in the Summer to prevent 
the Duſt, becauiſca great part of the 
Army 
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Army ſtaid there in the day time; 
the cighteen remaining, Were ap- 
pointed to ſerve the Tribunes, +::. 
three for every Tribunez who hal 
cight Sonldiers per day, to guard his 
Tent. The Bandsof the 1r1arzj were 
Guards to the Horſe, and one Cohort 
kept guard every day at the Conſuls 
Quarter. 

The Ditches and Ramparts were 
mate one half by the Romans, and 
the other by their Allies. The Cen- 
turions kept the Souldicrs at work; 
and two Tribunes were appointed to 
ſee 3t well done. 

The Authority of the Tribunes in 
the Camp was very great, and they 
did exerciſe the ſame over their Le- 
gion by two ata time, for tivo months 
ſucceflively. 

For the IVord, one Souldier of the 
laſt Band of Foot, and another from 
the laſt Troop of Horſe, came to the 
Tribunes Tent, and took it on a 
Writing-Table, where his own Name 
andLodging were alfo inſcrted,and he 
"M4 delivered 
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delivered it in preſence of Witneſles 
to his Captain, who gave it to the 
next, and ſo it went, from hand to 
hand to the firſt Cohort by the Tri- 
bunes Tent, to whomit was carried 
back before night; ſo that by that 
means he was afjured that all theArmy 
had the Word; and if the Wri- 
ting-table ſhould happen to be want- 
ing, it waseaſie tofind whereit ſtopt, 
We muſt take notice that heres only 
one Tribrine mentioned, which in- 
clines me to believe, that the two 
Tribunes who were in authority at 
the ſame time, commanded day and 
day about. 

As for the Guard that was kept 
day and night, the 24 hours being 
divided into 8 Guards. 

Firſt the Conſul was guarded by 
his ordinary Cohort, then each body 
had a Guard at their own quarter,and 
there were three Guards more, viz. 
one for the Lxeſtor, and the two 
other for the Conſuls Leiutenants. 
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The TergiduFores, or Commanders 
of the Rere, conducted the Guards, 
who caſt Lots which of 'em ſhouid 
begin, the firſt whoſe Lot it fell ro 
marcht to the Tribune, who was in 
Authority, and he gave orders to 
the Guard with alittle Writing-tablc, 
and a mark befides, and all the 
Guards were ſet in the ſame manner. 

The Cavalry went the Rounds, 
and their Leader commanded four 
by day and four by night. The firft 
went to receive the Tribunes orders, 
which he gave them in writing, ap- 
pointing what Guards they were to 
view. 

The Guards were viewed and 
changed eight times in 24 hours with 
ſound of Trumpet; and the firſt 
Centurion of the Triarij had the 
charge of ſeeing them march, when 
it was their due, 

When the Trumpet gave notice, 
the four menmentioned caſt Lots, and 
he on whom it fel} to begin, took 
ſome of his Friends with him, and if 
in 
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in going his Round he found the 
Guards in good condition , he only 
withdrew the mark which the Tri. 
bune had given, and reſtored it to 
him in the mornin? 3 but it he found 
the Guard abandoned, any Centinels 
aſleep, or any other diforder, heres 
ported it to the Tribune, with the 
names of his Witnelics, and forth- 
with a Council v-2s c:iled to take 
cognizance of the fault, and puniſh 
the guilty accorGing to their de- 
mcrit. 

The Felites kept enard about the 
Trenches both without and within, 
and the Alles obſcryed the fame or- 
der. 

Authors give no account of the 
number of their Corps de Gnard, how 
they poſted their Centincls about the 
Camp, nor how many days reſpite 
they had from mounting the Guards. 
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CHAT VL 
Of Puniſhments and Rewards. 


RN One but the Conſul had power 
' > of adjudging to death; and 
this Authority he exerciſed over the 
greateſt Captains of the Army , as 
well as over the meaneſt Centinels. 

The Tribunes had the power of 
Military Juſtice, which was put in 
execution with great Rigonr, The 
manner of the ordinary puniſhment 
was thus. 

After the Tribune had touch'd the 
party condemned with a battoon or 
rod, every Souldier hit him with a 
{tick or a ſtone, ſo that oftentimes 
he was killed before he could get out 
of the Camp; andif hc happened to 
eſcape. 
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eſcape, he was no more received in- 
to his own Country, nor durſt 'any 
of his friends entertain him. He 
who commanded in the orders for 
the Guard or Rounds, or any other 
thing which concerned the ſafety of 
the Army, and did not perform his 
duty, he that did fallly arrogate to 
himſelf ſome (ignal Action, abandon'd 
his Poſt, loſt his Arms in Battel, gave 
talſe Evidence, or ran from lis Co- 
lours, was puniſhed in this manner, 
as were alſo thoſe who tell thrice into 
the ſame fault, tho not ſo great. 

If it happened that ſeveral Legi- 
ons, one Legion, or any conlidera- 
ble body had fled, they were pu- 
niſhed in two manners; the moſt 
ſevere wasto make themall caſt Lots, 
and puniſh every tenth man more or 
le{s, as the caſe requir'd 3 ſo that all 
were put in fear, and but a few 
puniſhed. The gentleſt puniſhment 
was to make them lie without the 
Camp, and give them Barley inſtead 


of Wheat, as a mark of Ignominy, 
which 
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which many times they wouldefface 
by ſome generous and remarkable 
Action. 

As for the acknowledgments of 
honour, their dehgn was to excite 
the Souldicrs to emulation. by prat- 
ſing thoſe before their tellows, who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
Bravery and Valour. And overand 
above they preſented him with a 
Dart, who had wounded his Encmy 
in a Skirmiſh or Rencounter, or of 
his own accord did go to the At- 
tack. If a Footman had killed. or 
ſtript lis Encmy, he was rewarded 
with a Bucklerz and if a Trooper 
did the like, he had a Horſes Furni- 
ture: He who firſt mounted the 
Wall at the Aſlault of a Town, had 
a MyuralCrown; and he who had ſaved 
a Roman Citizen, had a Carland of 
Oat, which he, whom he ſaved,” did 
put npon his head, and honoured 
and reſpetted him thencetorth as his 
Father. 


The 
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The Captains had alſo their ſhare 
of Honors, by the ſeveral Triumphs 
which wereafligned them, according 
to the greatneſs of their Actions, and 
the Cheapnels of their Victories. 
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CmaAP. VII. 
OF their Pay. 


S for Pay, it was not in uſe till 
/'\ 345 years after the building of 
Rowe, Before which time every 
Souldier armed and maintained him- 
ſelf at his own chargez which was 
calie for them to do at that time, 
when the Scat of the War was near 
unto Rowe; but when once they 
began to march out of 1taly, it was 
neccſlary that they ſhould have Pay, 
which at firſt was very ſmall, but at- 
terward advanced as the Empire en- 
creaſed. I ſhall not trouble my ſelf 
to compute the value in our Money, 
becauſe it 1s not worth the while, 
bat ſhall only ſay, that the Souldiers 
Pay muſt be ſo proportioned, that 
he 
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he may be ableto liveupon it. We 
may here obſerve, that the Romans 
furniſhed Bread, Cloaths, Arms and 
Tents, as alſo Corn for the Troopers 
Horſe, deducting the ſame from the 
Souldies Pay, which I look upon to 
be a good method, and altogether 
needfultomake an Army ſubſiſt; for 
beſides that the greateſt part of Soul- 
diers are always 1ll Husbands, and if 
it were not prevented, would ſtill 
be ill provided of Victuals and 
Cloaths, it's impoſſible for them to 
find always Bread for Money, or that 
they can carry all that they need. 
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CHAP VIL 
T heir Order of Battle. 


"T Here are dificrent Opinions abour 
the Reman Order of Battle, ſome 
will have it, that when the ZZaſtarii could 
not ſuſtain the ſhock of their Enemies bur 
by retiring, that then they enter'd by Files 
, into the Ranks of the _ and both 
rogether into thole of the 
ing the Fight three times afrer this man- 
ner; but others are of Opinion, that 
they retired by Troops, which I judge 
much more probabie, looking upon the 
firſt not only as impoſlible ro be practis'd, 
but aiſovery hazardous and obnoxious to 
lofs ; whereas the other is very feaſible 
and profitable : For to enter {o by Files 
one among another, ir is- neceſiary that 
the Z71ſtarii thould fight at fuch a diſtance 
from one another, thar betwixt the two 
Files there might be room for rwo more, 
Which diſcovers the weaknels of the firſt 
Aa Order : 
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Ocder : For being thus drawn up in Bat- 
tle Array, they could neither overthrow, 
nor (uſtain the ſhock of a Battalion ; and 
che Files being likewile at ſuch a diſtance 
from one another, they could neither keep 
ſtraight during the Fight, nor obſerve 
their diſtance, Bur in the other Order 
there are many Conveniencies. Firlt, 
Divers Bodies conſiſting of 100 Meneach, 
or thereabouts, attacking a Battalion, 
might eaſily defeat it, and in a'l caſes 
they might retire without loſing their 
Rank or diſtance, and the ſecond Rank, 
which is poſted behind the firſt in Bartle, 
over againſt the Diſtances, might eaſily 
fill them up, and the third Body might do 
the like as to the Diſtances which were 
tefr for them in caſe of need, renewing 
the Fight three times. And that which 
confirms me the more in this Opinion 1s, 
Firſt, That ir ſeems agrecable to realon ; 
and next the Deſcription of rhe Batrle of 
Z ama, Whiich Scipio fought againit ZZanm- 
tal, where it is taid, that Scipio ro pre- 
vent his being overthrown by /{annibal's 
Elephants, poited che Bands of the Prim® 
cipes, which were over againſt rhe Di- 
Nances of the 4aſtarii, jult behind them, 
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ſo that there might be Lanes for the Ele- 
phants to paſs ; which demonſtratesclear- 
ly, That the Order of Battle was by Co- 
horts, or Bands, and not by Files. 

In this Order of Battle I make no men- 
tion of the Yelitres, nor other Soldicrs 
lightly arm'd, becauſe they fought at a 
diſtance with Darts and Slings; and when 
the Armies drew near one another, they 
retired behind thols who carried heavy 
Arms. 

To form this Order, the File was al- 
ways Ten Men deep, the Cohort or 
» Manipulus of a Legion of 4200 Men con- 
ſiſted always of 120, and by conſequence 
made up Ten Rank: and Twelve Files, 
which at ſix Foot Square for cach Soldier, 
took up 72 Foot in length, and 60 in 
depth, and at three Foot per Soldier one 
half leſs. | 
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The Firſt Figure of a Cohort. 
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In cach of theſe Three Orders, though 
the Legions were ſtronger or weaker, 
there were always Lo C»horts or Manipwls ; 
but the Cehorts were increaſed or dimini- 
ſhed, according to the proportion of the 
Legions. 
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The Second Figur: of Ten Cohorts. 
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The firſt Two Orders are of an Equal 
Number, and the laſt one half Leſs. 
By the Example of a Legion we may ſee 
how all the Troops entred amonglt one 
another. 


The Third Figure of a Legion, 
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[ believe that there was a much greater 
diſtance betwixt the Legions than berwixr 
the Cohorts, the better to avoid confuſi- 
on amongſt them, which I look upon to 
be ſo neceſſary, that it is altogether im- 
poſſible to preſerye good Order without 
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As for the Cavalry, ſceing it was divi- 
ded into as many Troops as rhe Infantry, 
we muſt believe that they fought 1n the 
ſame Order, ba: one half was upon the 
Right, and the other half upon the Left 
Wing; forhat the Army was compos'd 
of fix great Bodies, viz. four of Infantry 
and two of Cavalry, and cach Body divi- 
ded into {mall Troops, as in the following 
Figure. 


A Complete Army in Order of Battle. 
The Feurth Fignre. 
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CHAT DL 
Of Steges. 


| ' O Roman Captain did ever under- 
! V rake more Famous "ieges, nor de- 
ſcribs them better than Ceſar, who hath 
furniſh'd us wirh Examples of Arzacking 
all ſorts of places, howeyer {ituated, and 
ro maintain a Siege againſt all manner of 
Succours : He forced Porpey ro abandon 
Brundy/ium though it ftands upon the 
Sea, by blocking upthe Haven by which 
he receiv'd Supp!ys: He obliged Cadenac, 
though impregnable by fituarion, to fur- 
render, by depriving it of Watcr : He 
fortificd himſelf in fuch fort before Alexia, 
which had 80000 Men in Garriſon, and 
expected twice as many more, that he 
ſtarv'd them notwithſtanding of all rhe 
Efforts of thoſe from within and withour. 
He took Boxrges by Aſſault, and conſtrain'd 
Marſeilles to Surrender juſt as it was upon 
the point of being Stormed. I ſhall nor 
particularize the Machines which hemade 
Aa 4 uſe 
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ulc of to reduce them, becaule the Inven- 
tion of Cannon lath pur tl:cm down ; but 
ſhall only rake notice that they made 
thcir Approaches rowards tie Wali gra- 
cually, coveri; "g themlcives the belt they 
could, and then cnc urs to over- 
throw it by Machines, or Mizcs, in order 
ro take the place by Storm, or art leall to 
lodge crhemſclves upon ti4: Breach,” which 
I mention to inow that to the manner of 
Fortihcations he c! _—_ to make them the 
more actentible againlt the taacering 
Engines now 111 = ; yct tac Ancicnt 
Maxims as to the attacking piaces, Were 
theſame withtholc now 13 ulc ; tor as to 
the Sicge of Alexia, jt was the Madel 
which the Prince of Parma, Prince of O- 
range, and Marqu1s of Sp! 6) : foilow'd in 
theirs. And ail thole grear Works and 
Circumvaliattons which we admire, and 
by mcans whereof, many great Towns 
have been taken in the vizw of. greater 
Armics than rheirs, are ncthing in compas® 
riſon to thoic which Ceſar made ar rhe 
Siege of Al:xi2. In fine thole who come 
nearelt the ancient Roman way of making 
War, both in Sieges and in the Field, be» 


come the molt excellent Caprains. 
CHAP, 
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Remarks upon ſome Battles of the 
Ancients, 


Aving ſbow'd you the Ancient Mi- 

i litary Ditciphne of the Grecks and 
the Romans, by which they acquired fo 
many famous V ictorics, I thall now take 
» | + noticc of rwo principal things which their 
greatclt Generais did ſuccelstully obſerve, 
| in order to overcome in Battle, vis, they 
endeayourcd to incloſe rheir Enemy, and 
never fought with all their Army art one 
time. Cyrzs to prevent his being encloſed 
in the Battle which he ought again{t Cre- 
ſs, doubled the Front of his Army in 
breadth, by reducing the Files of his 
Foot from 24 to 12 Men, and the better 
} to encloſe his Encmies, placed his beſt 
Men on the Wings, who having defeated 
| the Wings of the oppoſite Army, arttack't 
j the Main Body on the Flank and on the 
Recr, Art the Battle of Canne, Hannibal 
polted 
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poſted all his beſt Soldiers on the Wings, 
and the worſt in the mii{dle, on purpoſe 
that the Remars finding ſmall relittance, 
might inleaſtibly break through , by 
which mcans they were inclos'd on both 
ſiges. Ar the Battle of Pharſalia, Ceſar 
covered one of the Fianks of his Army 
wichso ſmaii River, and fortified his Ca- 
Vairy on the oth.r Flank with a Body of 
Infautry, to mike Head againlt Powp:y's 
Horle, which were by far more numerous 
than his, and having by this means de+» 
fear2J ir, he attacker the Army on the 
Flaak, and obtain'd an caſte Victory. Art 
the Batcie of Zama, Hanzibal drew upall 
his 0d /talian Troops into one Body, and 
ſeparated them from rhe reſt of kis Army 
with adefign that when all the reſt were 
weary with Fighting, this freſh Body might 
come on and carry rhe Victory. fin fuch 
ſort thar Scipio alter having roured all thote 
whom he found before him, was aſto- 
nith'd when he ſaw another Army march- 
ing to charge him afreſh. 

Againſt this it is objected, that Armies 
may be ſometimes {o unequal in number, 
as to render all thoſe Maxims of no ulc. 
To which I aniwer, "That when an Army 
| ; Exceeds 
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exceeds 40000 or 50200 Meng the Over- 
plus is good for nothing but ro make them 
all Starve, and it is cat{ic to avoid Battle 
by entrenching themlelves. And when 
they have a mind to Fight, rhere is no 
Plain ſo large bur {ome way may be found 
to cover one of the Flanks of rhe Army, 
either with a River, Wood, Mountain, 
or Ditch, and the orher with Waggons ; 
nor is there any thing that can hinder 
them from raving a Body in reſerve which 
does nor fight ar firit Onſet; or to place 
the Troops which they contide moſt in 
upon the Wings ; all which being obſer- 
yed exactly as they ought, may very 
much contribute towards obtaining the 
Victory. 
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A Compariſon of the Arms, and Mi. 
litary Diſcipline of the Grecks 
and Romans. 


"oF HE Arms made uſe of by the Greets, 
were the Buckler, Pike, and Sword. 

Their Order of Battle was great Bar- 
talions of Sixtcen Men deep, with heavy 
Arms,rcinforced by Eight Men deep light: 
ly Arm'd ; fo that their Battalions were 
24 Men deep, and fought ali at a time, 
being all in Front. 

The Rom: Arms were tae Targetand 
Sword ; and ticir Battle was compos'd of 
{mall Bodies of 't50 or 200 at moſt, not 
excecding 10 Men ina Filc,and they made 
up three Orders or Lines of Battle, thar 
ſo they might fight rhree times ſucceſſive- 
ly one after another. 

As to the Arms of the Greeks, it would 
ſeem thar-their long Pikes had a great ad- 
vantage over the Roman Targets, becaule 
they 
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they reach'd far : Nor do we yet find a- 
ny Weapon equal to a Pike againlt the 
Efforts of Cavalry. And as for the Or- 
der of the Grec:ans, there was nothing a- 
' ble to ſtand before {o great a Body. 

On the other hand, the great Roman 
Targets covered them ſo well, that the 
Pikes could do them no damage, and if 
once they came to Blows they made a ter- 
rible Slaughter with their ſhort broad 
Swords, the Pike being then of no uſe. 
And by their {mall Bodies they had this 
advantage, that they fought with more 
| Men atatime ; and as to the drawing 
up of the three Lines behind one 
another, ſo as to afliſt one another, 
and to be able to renew the Battle three 
times, they had this adyantage from it, 
Thar all were not wearied nor left their 
Ranks at one time. Infomuch that they 
have ofren carried the ViRtory after their 
two firſt Lines have been defeated, becauſe 
the third being freſh, and having rallied 
the reſt, made a great Effort againſt a 
weary and diſordered Army, and ſo ma- 
ny times gain'd the Battle. There are 
morcover two Inconveniencies in theſe 
great 
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great Bodies ; to wit, That they muſt al- 
ways have a very intire Field of Bartle, 
otherwiſe they cannot keep Order ;. not 
can they act ro the Righr and Left, bur 
always on Front ; but the {mall Bodies 
can move xo any ſide, and keep their 
Banks every where. Ir'struethatthe Re- 
mans Uid ſometimes joyn altogether, 
drawing up their Army into one round 
Body, bur this was only to fave them» 
ſelves in a Retreat, and not to attack ; 
for as thoſe grear Bodies are in a manner 
unmovcable, and of {inall uſein Artracks, 
ſo when their buſineſs is only to defend 
themſclves, ir is hard to break them. But 
the Remans did not ule this Method ex- 
cept when they were peſtered with the 
Arrows of a great Cavalry, as thoſe of 
the Parthians, for not findingit poſlibleto 
come to Blows with them, they were for- 
ced to have recourſe ro this Order, and 
to cover themſelves with rheir Targets. 
So that upon the whole I conclude that 
the Arms and Diſcipline of the Romans 
was better than that of the Greeks, becauſe 
the ſmall Bodies were better accommodas 
ted to all Grounds than the Great ; and 
that 
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that Fighting at divers times renders a 
Battle more Obſtinate, than when all fighe 
at once; and that it 1s much more caſie 
to form great Bodies from {mall ones 
readily, and without Diſorder, than to 


reduce a great Body into many little 
@nes. 
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T ao not und:rtake here to Treat of all the Fun- 
ions of War in particular, becauſe ſo mi 
ny have Writ on that Subject, that it 
would b» ſuprfinc1s ; T ſhall content my ſelf 
with ſome Gencral Remarks upon all things 
which depend on it, and may be now put in 
prattice,veing refoly'd to touch npon nothing 
but what T have l:arn'd ty Experience, and 
above all, to enatavenr brevity, that I may 
ret be too tr dious t9 my Read:r. 
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of i 
Of the Chuſing of Soldiers. 


"{ HE way of EleCting Soldiers, was 

dificr:nramong the Ancients, as it 
is at this day among the Moderns. The 
Greeks and Romans did not content them- 
ſelves,only to Liſt ſuch Soldiers as went of 
their own accord -to the War, but choſe 
from among{t rhe People, fuch as rhey 
judged fir for Arms. The Carthagi- 
uians did for the moſt part, entertain 
Strangers, and rherefore never had worſe 
Soldicrs than thole- of their own Coun- 
try. The 77ks Chuſc and Train their 
Soldiers. Ihe Swiſs make uſe of their 
own Men. - The Yemtians and Dutc; en+ 
tertatn Auxi:iaries, as did the Carthagint- 
ans, the French and Germans abound with 
braye Men, and fe!\dom make ule. of Aux- 
iliaries, yet they don't chuſe rheir 
Soldiers, bur ares fatisied with ſuch 
as Litt them:ieives willingly. Great 


 Britata atone, of all the Nations art pre* 
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ſent, has the priviiedge of chuſing ſuch 
as they plealc for Soldiers. Wherefore 
we mult conl{ider the conſtitution of Go- 
verniments, upon what Maxims they are 
founcca, ani the beſt courſe which each 
can take to have good Soldicrs. Moſt 
Countrics at this day arc rather founded 
on Loiicy than Arms, and cndcayouir ra- 
ther to preſerve than auginent their Do- 
minions. Whence it comes to pals, that 
we {cc Learning flourith, and the Study 
of Arms degencrate ; So that thoſe Go- 
vernmcnts which arc founded upon Max- 
ims of War, {wallow up others. 


The Ex2mple of the 7urks to the ſhame 
of Chri/:ndom, and that of the King of 
Spaiz, to the no ſmall prejudice of Gey- 
mryand Haly, are rwo convincing proots 
of ir. The occaſion of this Miſchief, is, 
that thoſe who have addicted themfclves 
ro Learning, are almoſt every where pol- 
{efled of the Goyernment, and becaulc 
they hate Soldiers, occaiion them 
many timcs to be ill treated ; and allo 
adyi{: rather ro make ulſc of Auxitiaries 
than their own Subjects, which is a very 
pernicious Maxim, Bur this not _ 
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the place to Trear of it, we ſhall only 
ſpea': of the Election of Soldiers. 

Creat Brittz/;z, which has a Liberty by 
Law to chuſc their Soldiers, may obſerve 
the Romas way of Eleftion, which is ve- 
ry good. Other Kingdoms which have 
not that priviiedge, ought to excite Men 
of Honour and Ambition to Lift them» 
ſelves, both by giving them hopes of be- 
ing advanced to other Honours. in fo 
doing, and excluding all other ways of 
attaining Honour ; as not to beſtow an 
Office in the Government, or King's 

> Houſhold, nor a Command in the Army 
upon any, bur ſuch as have ſerv'd ſome 
years as Soldicrs, not to advance any to 
be Camp- Maſters, but fuch as have been 

Captains, nor any to be a Captain of Horle 
who hath nor been a S#4altern In the Ca- 
valry ; nor any to be a Mareſchal de Camp, 
but thoſe who have behaved rthemlelves 
Honourably in Zf-rior Commands; Nor 
any 9 be G-zcral of an Army, but ſuch 
as have acquitted themiclives with Ho- 
nour, as Alarcſchal a: Cazzp. In tine, 
That none may be adyanced to any Ot- 
tice, who hath not taken his Degrees in 
War ; 2nd as the hopes of Advancement: 

B b 2 iO 
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is aſtrong motive to encourage 


every 
Man to exerciſe himſclif in . the Art of 
War, fo the apprehenſion of becoming 
Poor or Lame, after having carried Arms 
a long time, isa great dilcouragement to 


entcr upon it. Wherefore, that ought 
ro be provided againit, by eflabliſhing a 
Fund tor tholc People, that they may live 
our the reſt of their days wich Conveni- 
ency and Honour. 

Such States, wwno becaule of the. Form 
of thicir Governmeiit, are afraid to Arm 
their Subjects, as. Vraice, or whole Sub- 
ſiſlarce depenus on Trafhck, as the Ne- 
therlands, and for thoſe Reaſons arc con- 
ſtrain'd to make ulc of Auxiliarics in 
their War, ought in the firſt place ro 
be carciul ro ciuſe good Generals, and 
in the next y.;acc to have fuch a iZody of 
Soldicrs, weil Diiciplin'd, as may be fut- 
ficient both ro prevent a turprize, and 
to give them time to raiſe more Forces, 
For an Army which hath been a long 
time Form and Diſctplin'd, is mucit 
more capable, cirher to defend themſelves 
or attack anviher, than thoſe Armics 
which relie 01.y upon their number. All 
Great Congueits are gencraily made by 
Armics 
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Armies of a midling fort, as Great Em- 
pircs are always overturn'd by their too 
-umerous Armies. Becauſe rhoſe who 
have had ſuch overgrown Forces to dcal 
with, did a'ways oppoſe them with 
cxat Ord r and Diſcip'ine , which the 
others negieHted, becauſe rhey relied on 
their numbers, and to falling into confu- 
ſion, were routed with rhe more Diſgrace. 
{ conclude rhen, that the belt way to 
have good Soidicrs, is ro chule tuch who 
are molt proper for the War, and in the 
next pl:ce, to provoke thoſe of Honour 
and Virtue, to Liſt themſelves willingly, 
by ſhutting up all other ways to advances» 
ment; and in the laſt piace, That ro 
keep up a Body of an Army, there be 
care taken to hol:! an exact Diſcipline, 
without any Relaxation, as well in Peace 
as in War. For all forrs of Govern- 
ments may make uſc of one or another 
of thoſe Methods. 
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MAP IL 
Of trans. 


"THE Peſeniive Arins moit tn ule now 

2 for Irfantry, are a Head-picce, 
Back and Brealt, ani Tatts for defence 
of rhe lower parts, The O::catve Arms 
arc the Sword, i ike and Musquet, which 
arc rather tiis Arms of the Greeks, than thc 
Romans ; and here { mutt obtcive, Char 
our Muskcts arc in{icad of thoſe Weapons 
whichthe Ancients us'd ro lyuric anu iling ; 
we fer the Pikes in the Body of the Bat- 
tle, being very proper to withiiana Horle, 
becauſe many of them: joyn'd t--gerher, 
make a vcry folid Body and hard to be 
broke in Front, bccauic of the:r length, 
thcir being four or tive Raurs of them to» 
g:rher with thcir Voints to the KEnemics 
Face, kceping tie Horie {Lill at adiftance 
of 12 or 15 Foot. P/fanrice Prince of O- 
71270 had a great miad to make uſe of 
Targets, and having made {eycral proofs 


of 
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of them, found that they were not only 
abic to reſiſt the Pikes, but alſo thathalf 
the aumber of Targets could enter and 
break through twice as many Pikes : Bur 
however being only Genera! tothe Army 
of a Commonwealth, ans! hot a Sovereign 
Abſolute Prince, he durft nor venrure up- 
on {0 grcata Change, being cicher afraid 
of the Cavalry, which now adavs 1s al- 
ways well Arm'd, or of being reproached 
with ill ſaccels, knowing we!i cnough 
thar People judge of Actions by the Evenr, 
aad aot by Realun. Bur for my part [ 
would uſe that fort of Weipon in our 
prelent Diſcipline, makingup the chief 
Body of my Foot always wich Pikes al- 
lowing to each Battalion a ſeparate Body 
of 100 or 26 Targets to Charge on the 
Flank, which would be of wonderful ule 
in the Day of Battle, and the proper Polt 
tor Voluntiers and the brave Gentry, who 
are oftimes a hindrance in an Army, as 
things are now ordered, As for the Of- 
fenlive Arms of the Cavalry they are of 
five forts, viz. The Lance, Piſtol, Sword, 
Carabine and Harquebuſh with Match : 
The two firſt are given to the Horle-men 
in heavy Armour, who ought to have 
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Head-piece, Back and Breait, Vambraces 
for the Arms, 'Tailcts for the Thighs, and 
Puliy-pieccs for the Knees ; and it is not 
long ſince the Hories w-re alſo armed 
with Harneſs. Of the two other forts, 
thoſe who wear Carabines, have Head- 
picce, Back and Breait, and becaule they 
tight on Horſe back they ougnt to be well 
mounted, but thole who carry Harque- 
buſhes with Match, have no Dcienlive 
Arms : Of rhole hve forts of Otlcntive 
Arms there are only three now much in ule, 
viz. The Piſtol, the Sword,and the Cara- 
binc. The Spaniards alone do fill make 
uſe of ſ.mc Com panics of Lances, which 
they retain more for Gravity's ſake than 
any other rcaſon, for the Lance works no 
ci{tz&t but by the violence of the Horics 
Courſe ; and beſides there is bur one 
Rank which can make uſe of them ; 1o 
that they muſt fight by Files, which are 
not able to retiſt >quadro: 1s, anc if they 
fought in Squadrons they would be morc 
troubicſome than {crviceable; and, for the 
Firelock, or Harquebuſh with Match, it's 

alſo in a manner quite Jaid a{ide, becaule 
inihe Civil War it ruin'd the Infantry, for 
e\ cry one would have his Nag to carry off 
Plunder, 
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Plunder. Neverthclefs ſome well Diſci- 
plin'd Troops of that fort in an Army are 
very ſerviceable cither for Military Execus» 
tions, gaining cf bad Haſles, guarding 
the Horlemens Quarters, or to (erve as a 
Forlorn in Day of Bartic, and hight on 
Foot before the Horie. Then we propar- 
tion the Horſe tv» the Foot according ta 
the ſituation of the Country, or the Ene- 
my avain!t whom we fight ; for if we be 
132 plain Country full of Forage,and have 
a iirong Cavalry to deal with, iike that of 
the 7uris, we mult in that cale ſtreng- 
then our ſelves with a greater number of 
Cavalry. Burtif the War be in a Coun- 
try fall of Mountains, Forrelis, Marſhes, 
Hedges and Dirches, and that abounds 
with ſtrong places, the Infantry mult be 
ſirengthened, becaute the War conſiſts 
rather in Sicges than Field Battles, but 
thoſe rwo areto nece{lary to one another, 
that an Army cannot be reckoned good 
nor {ubſiſt, except they be equally well 
entertain'd: But for my own part,l would 


Proportion my Army according to this 


Method, if fome extraordinary Reaſon 
did not oblige me<o the contrary. In an 


open Country I would join one fourth of 


Horle, 
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Horſe to three fourths of Foot: As for 
Example, 800 Horle to 2.4090 Foot ; and 
in a cloſe Country i woui: q Have 5 times 
as many Infantry as Cavalry an! _ to 
20000 Foot, would have. 1000 o Horle: 
only remains, that we give to thoie two 
Bodies the Arms which we have meari- 
oned, in a die proporrion. Te Sriſſe 
haveabundance more /1kes than Muskets, 
and for __ realon arc very formiwablc in 
the Field ; for o1 the Bay of Battle when 
they come to a cole Fighe, rhe number 
of Pikes hath a grear advantage over the 
Muskets : Other Nations have an cqual 
Number of Pikes and Muskets, and be- 
caule War now conliits more 1n Sicges 
than Bartles, the number of Mulqueteers 
excecds that of Pikemen ; bur as to my 
own part, iecing | would add Targets, | 
am of Opinion chat a Rogiment ought to 
conſiſt of 1440 Men, viz. 609 Pikes, 
600.Muskets, and 240 Targers, and as 
for the Cavalry, | would proportion itin 
this manner ; the Regiments thould £on- 
ſiſt of 590 Horle, 450 of which, I would 
mount like Gens 4 Arms, 50 with Cara- 
bines, and+ 50 with Harquebuſhes on 
Horſeback. Bur irs not enough that you 
Ol” 
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Sold Crs be well Arm'd, if you don't o- 
blige them to carry their Armour, it bes 
ing alrogerher 1: vficrable to tee the Des 
licacy af thetc of the preſent Ag IQ, and 
how they deſpilc this practice. To hide 
this taulr tney _ our, that ir betokens 
want of Courage to go Armed, and that 
they Wii cxpol =- elves 10 the greats 
cit of Angers. in ther Doublet. as well 
48 thole who Z0 1 Arinor ; bur 1t 1S not 
{uſficicnt ro march to a piace to be Kill'd, 
they ought to go Tiither to Co 11 CT and 
notio be Bear. There 13 21440 thiis Incon- + 
venience Which retuits fron it, that if 
tne y do not accultom rhemtci ves io carry 
their Arms when LICY take them on OC» 
caſion, they become {o very uneatie, rhat 
they cannot fight ; Whercas if rhey. uſe 
themlelycs to ir, they tind no inconvent- 
ence, burtare at as much caſe, as if they 
were only in their Doubler : But the 
grcatcit miſchief ariſling from this negle&, 
15 that it's atrenged by the ruine of Mili- 
tary Dilcipine, which a good Captain 
Ouglit ty obſeryc exactly in all paris of 
his Command; for if he remit it in one 
thing, or in favour of lome certain Per- 
fons, the Conſequences thereof are ſuch 
as 
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as will corrupt the whole, and then he is 
neither obeyed nor reſpected, and never 
fails of being hated by thoſe whom he 
hath ſparcd too much ; 1: being a certain 
truth that it is caſicr to prevcne than cure 
a Diſcalc. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Military Diſcipline. 


Efides what hath been faid to oblige 
every Man to betake himſelf ra- 

ther to the Art of War than any other. I 
ſhall make ſome Oblervations, by which 
it may be rendred worthy of Mens fo 
doing, which conſitt in three things, viz. 
in the Recompence of Good Actions, Pu- 
niſhmenr of thole that arcevil, and thecx- 
aQ and continual Exerciſe of Miiitary Di- 
ſcipline : For of all Arts of the World, 
that 'of Warfare hath moſt need of thoſe 
Aids, whercin for a{ſmall Pay (on which 
a Man can hardly live, and wherewith 
the meaneſt Tradeſman would nor be con- 
rent) 
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tent) the Soldier expoſes himſelf to all 
manner of fatigues and dangers. Now no 
Man is inclined to be a Sold:er, if it be 
not either by a defire of Honour, or to 
Live Licentiouſly ; and as the firſt deſign 
is Vertuous, thole who engage on that 
Head, do good Service; bur there is no- 
thing bur Diſgrace to be had by the other 
ſort : For inſtead of a good and obedient 
Army, they prove a Troop of Robbers, 
who abandon you without order, becauſe 
they know not how to obcy, either after 
they have got good {tore of ſpoil, or elſe 
in {ome eminent danger. And therefore 
it is that the chuling of Soldiers is a bet- 
ter way of forming an Army, than meerly 
by Volunticrs, amonglt whom all Vaga- 
bonds, Lewd Fellows, . and ſuch as know 
not how to Live any other way bur” by 
Robbery, cnrol themſelves, And hence it 
appears that for the Incouragement of the 
Vertuous rodo well, and to deter the Vi- 
cicus from doing of Evil,Rewardsand Pu- 
nithments, are abſolutely neceſſary. The 
Romans pradis'd both with great Succels, 
and if we clon't follow their Example, we 
ſhall never have good nor well Diſciplin'd 
90:dicrs; not that I judge ir neceliary for 
us 
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us to make uſe of the very ſame Puniſh- 
weats and Rewards : It's ſufficient for us 
to practiſe an Equivalent, which may as 
wel! an{wer the end ; for there is a difle- 
rence of Times and Cuſtoms. But we 
mult chiefly obſerve this, That the Reward 
be ſufficient to animare Brave Men to Ge- 
nerous Actions, and th:t the Rifor of the 
Puniſhment be grcat cnovgh to prevent 
the molt fearful turning Cowards or bale, 
The Reman way of decimating the Soldi- 
crs, is reckoned Cruel ; but there fomec» 
uncs happens ſuch Infamous Actions, that 

we are conltrain'd to mike uie of great 
Severity, to ſtrike 'Terrour into the relt ; 
and I judge it cxpcdieng to Terrific thole 
who have run, by making them calt Lots, 
and putting fome few ro Deatli: For by 
this means Soldicrs will perceive that they 
cannot avoid Þcath by tying, but only 
exchange one {ort that might have been 
Glorious in Fighting for their Country, 
for another that's Infamous. After ha- 
ving policls'd the Soldicr with the Honour 
whiclrhc reaps by paſling for Valiant, and 
the certain Infamy which attends a Cow- 
ard, he muſt in like manner be taught, 
that it's equally Honourable for _ 
any 
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Man, even from a ſingle Soldier, to the 
Licutcnaut-General, ro know how to 0- 
bey his Supzriour : For on {uch an Obe- 
dience do all the-performances of an Army 
de; cnd, and without it nottiing can be 
done regulariy, or ro the purpolz. This 
mult be recommended ro the Solcicrs, as 
one of their principal Vertucs. In ette&t 
it's this which gives Birth ro Order ; it's 
this which cntertains Military Exerciſe; 
it's by this that all brave Dctigns are pur 
in cxccution, and without this, all goes 
to Confuſion and Ruine. I {hall nottrou- 
ble my ſelf ro ſpeak of the Military Exer- 
cies which the Soldiers are ro perform, 
becauſe Books are full of thcm ;- and that 
Cuſtom makes ſome alteration every Day 
in that ppint. I ſhall only ſay, That there 
is nothing ſo prohtable as to Train up e- 
very Soldicr well in carrying and handling 
his Arms, keeping his Rank, and obſery- 
Ing all the Changes of Poſture which are 
Commanded him. So much for the Sol- 
ciery, And for the Recompence of the 
Generals, I thallſay-the ſame which I ſaid 
for the Soldiers, viz. That according to 
the Times, or the Contlitution of Kang- 
doms and Commonyealrhs, there ought 

| to 
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ro be care taken that the Honour of thoſe 
who have done great Actions, or rendred 
conſiderable Services, be not diminith'd or 
neglefted. Becauſe the molt Generous 
Souls who will caſily cxculc all orher De. 
fes in rhe reward of their Service, will 
never ſuiter themſelves to be deprived of 
the Honour which is due to their Gallant 
Attions, bur will ſooner reſent fuch a de- 
nal of Honour, than any thing clle what- 
locver, which hath often been the occaſt- 
on of very great Miſchicts. 


TW. - 


Of the Obedience of Soldiers. 


A $5 the General would receive froni his 
Soldiers that Obedience which is 

his due, he muſt take care ro give them 
no lawful cauſe to withdraw it ; aud for 
this end mult ke-p them always imploy- 
ed, becauſe Iilencſs produces rhe Cor- 
ruption of Dilciplinc and Manners, whence 
flow Luxury, Negligence in Exerciſe and 


keeping 
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ole | keeping Guards, and Difobedience ro 
red F their Superiors. It was during their Re- 
l or pole at Capna, that Fannihal's Army was 
ous  ruin'd; and in the Delights of Babylop, 


that 4lzxander himielf was corrupted,and 
he was forc'd to March his Army thence 
to prevent their being utterly {poil'd, 
| there being no Method fo efficacious to 
keep them in rheir Duty, and avert Se- 
ditions, as to imploy them in the War: 
So that it is a Maxim which muſt be ex- 
atly obſcrved, never to leave thg Soldi- 
crs idle in any place, elpecially when the 
Army is together ; for if you don't take 
care to imploy rhem in fomerhing that's 
good, they will be fure to imploy theme 
lelves in ſomething that is evil: In full 
Peace, as well as in the hear of the War, 
they ought to be particularly exercis'd in 
handling their Arms, and keeping good 
Order. And though there be no need of 
ir, they ſhould be imploy'd to caſt up 
[ntrenchments for a Camp, and make 
Hurs for themſelves, that they may be {o 
accuſtomed ro remove the Earth,as when 
Neceſſity requires it they may do it 
without trouble. They ſhould alſo be 
umploy'd in making Fortifications and 
Cc other 
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other Works of that Nature, becauſe Ex- 
erciſe keeps them in Health, that thereby 
they gain ſomething over and above their 
Pay, by which they may the better Main- 
tain themſelves, and render thoſe things 
familiar which in time of War are as pro- 
firable as ro fight well, there being no- 
thing impollible to 20 or 30000 Men who 


have a Mind to work in the Ground, for 


in 8 Days they may make Impregnable 
tortreſſes, Czſor rendred himſclf as re 
doubtable and admirable by the Great 
Works which hc made his Soldiers caſt up, 
as by his Great Battles. 'The General 


ought morcover to take care that they be 


well Cloathed and bed, efpecially that he 
cauſe Cloaths and Shocs to be furnith'd to 
them out of their Pay, otherwile au Ar- 
my will quickly be ruia'd and canſum'd 
by Sickncls. Great care mult allo be ta 
ken of the Sick and Woundcd, and no- 


thing {par'd in that calc ; fo that the So!- | 
c1crs may not have that cxculc to avoid | 


going to places of danger, or futier Fa- 
ciguc, th't they are abandoned and not 
look'd aftcr when Sick and Wounded. 
The General mult allo haye a particular 
care t9 incourage them, aad not to ablige 

them 
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them but -in caſes of extreme need to 
undergo any extraordinary Drudgery ; 
and when ueceſlity calls for it, he 
ought ro be the tirſt who puts hand to the 
Work, for the Example of the Comman. 
der makes all vhings eafie to the Soldier, 
The Examplcs nor only of the (Greateſt 
Gencrals of Antiquity, bur even of the 
Greateſt of Monarchs and Emperours, 
ſhould make our Etfeminate Modern Cap- 
rains aſhamed, who are atfraid to fpoit 
their fine Complexion in the Sun,and their 
Finery in the Rain, and look upon them- 
{elves as diſgraced ro March on Foot at 
the Head oftheir Company ; bur thoſe 
Great Men did not diſdain ro March on 
Foot at the Head of their Armies ; and 
being pretled with an extraordinary 
Thirtt, would nor f{arisfe it becauſe there 
was not Water cnough to farisfic all rhe 
Soldiers; and fo by making themleives 
Companions in all the Perils and Labourz 
of their Mcanci{t Soldiers, they became 
Maſtcrsof rhe Greartelt part of the Worid, 
and acquir'd Immortal Glory, | 
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lvers,Confiderations arc to be had 
I) upon the March of an Army, which 
may be artackt in the Day time, when 
they Diſlodge, or clic in the Night when 
they arc Louges, it it be not incamped, 
but only Quartered in the Villages; 
They mult for this caule March in a Bo- 
ay, haye their Rendezvous appointed 
on the way that they are to March, 
which if the Enemy underſtand, early 
enough ro be chere firlt, or that by 
cliance they mcer tacm there , the 
Army runs a great ris, Winch Comes to 
tac Rendezvous a: dificrent times, anc 
by ſ{cyeral ways; the beit method to 
Prevent [uct 21 accent, 15 to keep the 
p:ace.of Rendezvous very tecret, ro have 
g20d Syies amenyglt the Encmics, aad 
abnnCaace of Cour, Crs abroad for News. 
When Uicy arc icamypt, ere is no fuch 
Dangcr 0a tial accuiinc, bcaule the Ar- 
my 
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my is alwa!'s together. For the March 
vou muſt contiuer the Country where 
vou arc, and the number of Sotdicrs 
which you have ; If it bc through Gircat 
Pains, you may march alwavs in Bar- 
tle array, or at leaſt, have all the Ba- 
taillions and Sqradrons form d, then it 18 
eahe to put your {cif readily in a Figat- 
ing poſture, becaute your File is not too 
| But when you March through a 


CULCSS 
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{t: a1i ( OUntry, where but 2 few can £7) 
mn Fronr. then you mait con{rder the In- 
commodity of the Bay, the time whictt 
you have :!lowed for your March, and 


the number of Soldiers which compolcs 
your Army ; for 10000 Foot Marcining 
by 10. and 10. and 1000 Horie Filing oft 
by 5. and 5. with the Icaſt Baggage 
which they can have, and Ten Cannon 
with 100 Charges, for each take up about 
29000 Foot in length, Then we may 
judge from this, how many Files 30439 
root, and 6000 Horic will make. %:5 
that when Great Armics arc in ſuch cun- 
berlome Ways, they muſt of necellity 
make up divers Bodics, which follow 
one another, and Lodge apart ; or cl{c 
they muſt March by ſeycral Ways, an- 
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at {ome Leagues diſtance from one ano- 
tacr, or in all caſes, make themſelves a 
Way through the Fi:lds, and lcave the 
ordinary Paths for the C.:nnon and Bag. 
gage. If there be a River ro pals over, 
which they can lay no more than one 
Bridge, or ſome Pais of a Mountain, 
Morals or Forc{t, where feveral Ways 
cannot be mace, then they mult March 
one aftcr another, and in different Days; 
I jhall nur troublc my fcif 19 fay how 
thole difheulr Paiics arc ro be March'd 
through, in tie view of an Enemy, bc- 
cauſe abundance of Authors have writ 
on that Subject, and when it comes to 
be pur in execution, there are few who 
will atrempr it,if they be briskly artackt ; 
bur I ſhall only ſay, that the beſt way 1s 
to lay down your Mealurcs {o well, as 
to avoid {uch Rencounters. Bur during 
the time of a March, I hold it almoit 
impoſithle rhat rwo Armics ſhould Ren- 
counter, if cithcr of the Generals have 
a mind to ſhun ir, eſpecial'y in a cloſe 
Country: But inali caſes, the beſt way 
is, that the Baggage be ſeparated from 
the Soldiers, leaving only tome few 
Troops on the Rear, to' prevent its be- 
f ng 
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ing loft ; for if in an Allarm each Body 
have their Baggage behind them, it oc- 
cafions a great Confufion, and hinders 
the Soldicrs both from Rallying and Suc- 
couring one ar.other. The rime of lodg- 
ing is alto dangerousin calc of an Arrack, 
becauſe rhen the Army is haraſs'd and e- 
very one having a cefire to Lodge himſelf, 
advances rowards his Quarters in Difor- 
der, Which is {carcely to be avoided ; if 
the Army be not drawn up in Battle Ar- 
ray before they enter into their Lodging 
place, and if they be nor obliged toenter 
the ſame by Troops, and no Man petmit- 
red to go to his © Sony bur by Com- 
mand, taking care in the mean time to 
make Diſcoverics on all'fides. 

There {till remains the attaquing of a 
Quarter, which is very often attempted, 
elpecially when the Army is not Encamp- 
ed, becauſe being Lodged in divers Quar= 
ters, ſome of them may be Attackt with- 
out running the hazard of a General Bar- 
tle : Againit which I don'c find that the 
Ordinary Guard alone, how exatt ſoever 
it be kept, is a ſufficient — becauſe 
it cannot give the Allarm till the Enemy 


be too near; ſo that many times they have 
Cec4 not 
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not lciſure enough ro draw themſelves up 
in Ordcr of Battic. Therefore it is ne- 
ccſſary to ſend ſome (mall 1 ro00ps a {cout- 


ing every Night, who if they do their ' 


Dury, will not {uſtcr you <o be Surpriz'd, 
For an Army, or a grcat Bouy, capableof 


carrying off a Quarter of anothcr, can- 


not march {o {ccretly as not to be per- 
ccivd ; and wi.cn you have todo with a 
Warchtv! Eycmy, and arc afraid of At- 
tracks by Night, there is nothing {o fit to 
preventit, asto give them Allarms every 
Night, to that they may have enough 
ado to. keep theratelves upon their own 
Guard, and not have timc to Attack you. 
If it be in an Intrencht Camp where all 
the Army is in a Body, it's a very bold 
Enterprite to Attack ir, and this Chapter 
alone demoniirates the ſafety of an In- 
trench'd Camp, and I fall finiſh it with 
this Concluſicn, that nothing which 1 
have faid about ſccuring the place of 
Lodging ought io be omitted, although 
you think your {cif at a ſufficient diſtance 
from the Enemy ; for beſides the Profit 
which you will reap thence, by accuſtom- 
ing your Army to their Duty ; it may lo 
fal! our,as not only to bethe ——_— 
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of them, bur allo of your own Life and 
Honour. 


CHAP. VL 


Of Encamping. 


Shall not acſcribe the Form, bur on- 

ly the Utility of Intrenched Camps, 
w-ndcring very much that this has been 
neg 'eted by other Authors. Their was 
no Fcople who oblerv'd them fo exactly 
as the Romans; and Mnrice Prince of 0- 
ranze renew'd the uic of them in ourtime, 
orat leaſt brought them to a great perfe- 
tion. The Intrenching of a Camp al- 
ſurcs an Army foraſmuch as it is not then 
dilpcrs'd into Villages, where ſome quar- 
ter of it is always in danger to be carricd 
off, but Lodges altogether in a Body in 
ſuch ſort that being Artacked, they may 
fight with great advantage. The In- 
trenchments caſe them of a great deal of 
Fatigue, and conſiderably diminiſhes the 
Number of their Guards, bcing allo leſs 
toilſome, 
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toilſome,c{pecially ro the Horlemen, who 
when they arc Quartered in an open Vil- 
lage,are obliged ro be on Horſe-back moſt 
part of the Night. The Trenches contain 
your Army like a Compact City, whence 
you may March ſecretly with what Troops 
you pleaſe, ro put all manner of brave 
Deſigns in Execution, and leave your 
Baggage in Safety. The Intrenchment 
{ecures you from being obliged to Fight 
by the Enemy, exccpt you have a mind 
to it. Intrenchments put you out of all 
danger, though under the Noſe of the 
moſt redoubrable Army. Intrenchments 
enable you ro rake flrong Cities in the 
view of an Enemy that's ſtronger than 
your ſelf. In fine, you arc leſs ſubject 
ro Infectionin Intrenchments, than in Vil- 
lages, becautc then you chute a healthful 
Situation, but in Villages you muſt rake 
iras they are, and becaulc it is alto more 
Airy, the Lodgings better divided, and 
thoſe things more caſily remov'd, which 


occaſion a bad Air, and that in effe&t an 


Army Encampt and Entrenchrt, will {ub- 
ſiſt better in Health for Theee Months in 
a Camp, than 15 Days in the beſt Villa- 


ges. Whence I conclude, That one - 
the 


the 
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the moſt neceſſary things in War, is ro 
know well how to Encamp and In- 
irench an Army. 


_— — —_— —— —_ ai 


CRMEAT VIL 
Of Battles. 


F all the moit Glorious and Impor- 

tant Actions in War, to give Bat- 

r'e 15 the Chicf, the Gaining of one or 
two, Eſtab!iiſhes or Overturns whole Em- 
pires ; anciently all Wars were decided 
by Battles, whence it came to pals that 
Conqueſts were {o Rapid. But the preſenc 
Management has more of the Fox than 
the Lyon ; and War is now founded more 
upon Sieges than Battles, Nevertheleſs 
there are ſtill ſome Nations who decide 
their Wars by Battle, as the Turks and 
Perſians, and even amonglt Chriſtians we 
have ſeen of late, that ſevcral Batrles have - 
been fought ig Germany, whereof one a- 
lone did in a manner enthral all the Pre- 


teſtant Princes. An Army well Dilciplin'd, 
and 
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and which is not affraid of giving Battle, 
hath a Marvellous Advanrage in all their 
Deſigns againſt another which is afraid ; 
and this is allothe realon why in the pre- 
{ent Mcthod of making War it is not {6 
uſual to hazard Battles as at other times, 
we muſt nor however yeglect the Know- 
ledge ot it, for the Gen: ral of an Army 
cannot be cail'd a Good Captain if he do 
not undcritand all the Advantages which 
arc to be raken in a Day of Batric, and 
all the- Diladlvantages which are to be 
ihun'd, fo that he may free himſelf from 
them : I thall not mention the Duit,nor the 
Sun, nor the Rain, whercof ſome remark 
that many Captains have improved them 
to £ood advantage, by taking the Wind 
of thcir Enemies, becauſe thele are Calual 
things which may change in a Moment, 
and 1o happen rather by Chance than De- 
ſign; but 1 ſha!l Treat of more ſolid 
chings. 

He then who wouid give Battle, ought 
to have regard to ſcven principal things. 

The Firit is, That he never futicr him- 


ſelf ro be forced to Fight ayainſt his 
Will. | | 


The 
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The Sccond is to chule a place of Bar- 
tle fir for the Quality and Number of his 
Soldicrs ; for it he bz atiraid of being in- 
cloſed by a Grearer Number, he ought to 
cover Is Flanks, or ar leatt one of them 
according as the Narure of rhe place will 
2low, either with a River, Forreſt, or 
lomerhing equiva'cor, and if he be weak 
in Horlc, he ought to avoid Plains in the 
{4:1:e manner as he does narrow places if 
he be {lrong in Horle. 

{he Third is lo to draw up his Army 
i2 Battle Array, that acccruding to the 
Quality of his Soldiers, he may be fo 
advai.tagiouſly Encampt as to cover his 
1orle with his Foor if his Horſe be weak- 
et; and if otherwiſe, to cover his Foot 
with lis Horle, and to draw up his Men 
1110 good order that they may Fight di- 
vers Limes betore they be cntirely Veteat- 
ea; forif we take care to prevent that 
tac {mall Troops of Soldicrs do not Fight 
ail ata time, and if we believe that 1500 
Horle teparatcd in two Troops ought to 
Fight 205 which make bur one ; and if 
we have obicrved in our Days that many 
Battles have been won by having one 
troop in releryc which did not Charge 

| till 
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rill afcer all che reſt had fought; how 
much greater will the imprefſion be of a 
{lecond Line of Battle; which comes to 
Charge after all rhe Enemies Army have 
foughr againſt rhe firit Line, and more 
may {till be done by a third Line accord- 
ing to the practice of the Romans, if the 
two firlt be Defeated. It is a certain Maxim 
thar a Troop, how great f{ocycr it be, is 
in {uch diforder after having fought, that 
the lcalt Troop which thall Attack them 
15 capable of giving theman entire Defeat; 
fo that the General, whois ablc to keep a 
Reſerve of Troops laſt withour ighring, 
will carry the Victory with thole 'Lroops, 
tt being a long and difficulr Work to 
bring an Army which hath alrcady fought 
m {uthcienc Order ro make a tecond 
Charge, foinc being taken up with the 
Plunder,others unwilling ro charge again, 
and alrogether in iuci a hurry that they 
neither can hcar, nor will hear any Com- 
mand. On the contrary, thole who have 
aor as yet fought,arc ilillinorder anurea- 
dy to do What their Leader Commands. 
Wherctore it is plain that the Skill of a 
(zeticral docs not fo much contiit in raily- 
ing his citordercd and broken Troops, 
(wluch 
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'wiuch is properly nothing but an Act of 
Courage) as ro Order his Troops to fight 
as they ſhould, one after another, and 
not all at a time. For he ought to con- 
ſider that he cannot be well obeyed by his 
Soldiers bur juſt as he is ſending them ro 
Fight ; for afterwards all the Harangues 
of the World won't make them ſtop when 
they fie, whatever their Ettets may be 
when they are in good order. 

The Fourth is to have (evera! good Ge- 
neral Offers, for it's impoſſible for one 
General to be every where. After he 
hath mage a Good Choice of a Field of 
Battle, and pur his Army in good order, 
he cannot when they come to Fight, give 
Orders-on any other Quarter, but where 
he 15 lunifelf ; fo that if he be not well at- 
liſted throughout in his Cavalry, as well 
as his Infamtry,and though he do Wonders 
in his own Quarter, he cannot anſwer for 
the Ignorance of thoſe who Command in 
other parts of his Army. There mult be 
at lealt five principal Commanders to 
make an Army fight well, wz. Three for 
the three Bogdics of Foor, diſlinguithed 
by the Advanced Guard, the Main Bar- 


tle. 
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tle, and the Arrcar Guard, and two for 
the Horſe which are upon che Wings. 

The Fifth thing to be obſerved, 
that due Diltance be kept, {o as if Fa 
Firſt Troops be broke, they may nor fall 
in upon thote who are toſuſtain them,nor 
the Second tall in upon the Third. 

The Sixth 1s to place the Stouteſt Sol- 
dicrs on the Wings of the Army, and to 
begin the Battle on that ſide where you 
are ſirongelt ; for if once you break one Þþ « 
of the Enemics Wings, you take them Þ t 
both on the Flank and the Rear, fo that Þ { 
it iS impollible tor them to retitt, 

The Seventh and laſt is nor to fuficr Þ 1 
vour Men to Purſue nor Plunder rill the Þ « 
Enemy be broken on all ſides, and tho' Þ 1 
ic be good to puriue Vigoroufly, yer you Þf | 
mult a!ways have Troops in order, who Þ | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


do nor {carter, to prevent all inconveni- | 
enccs. | thall not ipcak of the Advanta- | 
ges which may happen inthe Ficld of Bar- x 
tle of Which a good Gencral does many Þ 
rimes make grear Advantage, becaulc 
there 1s no Certain Ruic ro be given on 
that Head, the diverſity of the tituarion 
being tucl, that there are not two to be 
found aunke, 
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CSF VI 
Of Fortreſſes. 


Ecauſe the lofs of Battles is of ſo great 
Conſequence rhar it1s often follow- 

ed with that of whole Kingdoms : For- 
treſles are made uſe of to pur altop to the 
firſt Shock of rhe Conquerors Fury, and 
to ruine their Armys, bur ſince the Inven- 
tion of Cannon, the Manner of Fortifcatis 
on hath been chang'd ; and fince the In- 
vention of Petards, Men are obliged to 
ſecure the Gates of the City by Portcul- 
liss, Pailifado's, Draw-Bridges, and other 
Engines, becaule rhere was no place how 
firong foever, which was not in hazard 
of beig taken by this lnyention. The 
belt Forts againſt Cannon, are ſuch as are 
made of Earth, becauſe when they are 
thick enough to refit, rhey don't Endams- 
mage the Betieged, as do the Fortificati- 
ons of Stone-work , when the bro- 
| en Stones fly abour and make havock 
D d amoagit 
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the Defendants. Butif the Prince be able 
to bear the Charge of facing it with 
Stone as far as the Parapet, which muſt 
be rendred Cannon proof, the Work will 
be more durable. 

Four principal things are to be obſery- 
ed in Fortreſies, Thar rhe Line of Cefence 
be within Muſquer Shot, That the An- 
gied Flank be not opened above go De- 
grees, nor ſhut up above 60; That the 
Entrance into the Baſtion be not too ſtrait, 
and thar rhe Flank be as large as may be; 
and thole four General Maxims ought to 
be fo proportioned amongft themtelves, 
that to make one good the other ought 
not to be defiroyed. In the principal 
Body of the Fortiiication, Zenails ought to 
be avoided if the Ground be not {o {trait 
as that you cannot have room for good 
Fianks for the Dead Angle, or that which 
enters the Body of the Forritication, asin 
all Starworks, being rais'd as it duphs, 
cannot be defended by any Flank, and 
Mcn may polt themſelves ar the Foor of 
without hazard of being reacht by any & 
ther Weapons bur Stones ; and theretore 
it is that Men don't ule Logemenrs bur 
upon the Counterſcarps. The Dicches 
ure 
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are ordinarily proportioned according to 
the Ground which is neceſſary for theFor- 
rifications ;. thofe which are full of Water 
are beſt againſt a Surprize, bur the dry 
ones defend rhemſelves beſt againſt an 
Attack ; their breadth ought to be pro- 
portionable ; for when it is over broad ir 
divides the Qutworks too far from the 
principal Fortification, but the depth ne- 
ver hucts a Ditch, The falſe Brays, or 
out-walls are annex'd to the Body of the 
Fortification, being a new and Excellent 
Invention to prevent the approaching of 
the Baſtions with Galleries, the Counter -. 
{carp, Half-Moons, Raveiins and Horn- 
works arc beyond the Great Ditch. All 
the Outworks, if poſſible, ought ro be 
Commanded by the Bady of rhe Fortift- 
cation. And thus you have in General, 
what is needful ro be obſerved concerning 
Fortifications 1n a Plain or other places, 


ealie ro be approached. The reſt depends 


upon the Judgment of the Engineer, who 


ought to make a profitable ule of rhe {:tu- 
ation of che place which he fortifies either 
by taking in that which may be advanta- 
gious, or avoiding what may bc hurtful ro 
him. T ſhall further add, Thar there are 
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Situations ſo favourable, that Nature ir 
{elf defends them and renders them more 
Impregnablethan all che Art of the World 
could do as an Unacceſſible Rock, Mo- 
ralſe, or Lake; But every thing is attend. 
ed with its Inconveniency. Ir is rare to 
find ſuch Sicuarions on Fronticr placcs, or 
any Important Paſs, or capable of ſuch a 
Garriſon as to ſtrike Tcrrour into an Enc- 
my who wou'd invade the Country, or 
clicthey arcſo cafie ro be Blockt up, thar 
509 Mica without, may Belicge 500 
within, Thole who have a mind to know 
the particulars of Fortifications, may tind 
them dceicrib'd in abundance of Books, 
bur ſtill better in rhe Exerciſe of War, 
where fomerhing is added by Experience 
every Day. 
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CHAT ID 


Of Defence againſt Surprizes. 


A FTER having ſpoken of Fortretſes, 
/ % we muſt now come to the manner 
of defending them, and the way how to 
prevent their being Surpriz'd. It is cer- 
rain that Men wil atrempt them always 
rather by Surprizc thzan main torce, be- 
cauſc rhereby both Time and Expence are 
ſaved ; bur 5urprizes being occalioned ci- 
ther by DeſeQs in the place, or in their 
Guard, 1 will begin rorreat of what muſt 
be obſerved to defend our f2lves againſt 
luch Surprizes. 

The Captain who hath the Charge of 
a place ought to take care of {ix pri:1cipai 
things, on which all the relt depend, vis. 
To put the Walls out of all danger of 
being Scal'd, and the Gates of being 
broke open by a Perard; To make the 
Rounds eaſie to be perform'd, place his 
Yentinels well, keep exact Guard, and 
; Dd 3 prevent 
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prevent Intelligence and Treachery. For 
the five firſt the Path is beaten, Books are 
full of Inſtructions concerning them, and 
thereare ſo many Ordinances of Princes, 
both in Writing and Practice; that it muſt 
be a very great Negligence not to be ſuf- 
ficicntly provided on this Head. Bur for 
the laſt, Rules cannot be {o well aſcer- 
rain'd, Trcaſonable Corretpondence be. 
ing carried on cither by che Inhabitants 
or the Soldiers, a good way to prevent it 
is to have a mixture of both, cither on the 
Guards, Patrouls, or going the Rounds, 
to make them perform all the Functions 
of the Guard by Lott, to have a ſtrong 
Guard without the piace, and Spies a- 
monegſt the Enemies. Guards ſhould- be 
doubled in time of Fairs, Markets and 
Harveſt, but eſpecially ducing the Vin- 
rage, becauſe thattime is generally cho- 
ſen for putting ſuch Defigns in Execurion, 
The Soldiers muſt always be in Arms at 
opening and ſhutting of the Gares, and 
there ought to be no Relaxation of rhe 
Guards,though even in the moſt profound 
Peace. There is another way to avoid 
Trealonable Correſpondence, wiz. by 
torming Enterprizes af the like nature 

| your 
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your ſelf either in ſeeming to diſoblige an 
Officer, fingle Soldicr, or Inhabitant who 
may go over to the Enemy and perfwade 
them to undertake ſome defign which 
there is a probability ro accomplith, for 
belides the advantaye of bringing the 
Stouteſt of your Advertaries into the 
Snare by this means, you will alfo pre- 
vent your Enemy from undertaking any 
other deſign while they arc in hopes of 
ſucceeding in this, becauſe Men do al- 
ways attempt that which they reckon, 
themſelves fi.re ro accompliſh. Hence we 
may ſee liow doubrful thoſe Enterprizes 


| are, which Men undertake by Intelligence, 


either becauſe there may be deceit at bot- 
rom, or that the Trayror loſes Courage 
when it comes to the puſh, and in thar 
caſe makes a diſcovery, or elſc by his In- 
diſcreet Carriage betrays himſelf in not 
kaeping his Deſign ſecrer enough. And 
thereforc in all Enterprizes which are un- 
dertaken by Intelligence, both the Afſail- 
ant and Defendant ought to be very Jea- 
lous and Diligent in obſerving the Words, 
Actious and Geſtures of thole who pro- 
miſe to ſerye you by betraying their own 
Party, and therefore no Precaution ought 
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to be omitted for {ccurinz their Perſons, 
that ſo they may not decerve you not be- I} < 
;ng ſuthcient (as Zeontlzc obſerves in his 
Detign upon Barges) to have their Wives 
and Children as Hoſlages, becaute there 
arciome Traytors ſo rcfolure that they 
wiil risk all tro accomplith their Deſigns, 
and hope ro recover their Pledges by the 
Prifoners which they rake. 

 4r remains that | thouid ſay one word 
of Allarms, in which caie Soldiers may Þ| C 
do either of theſe rwo, viz. The firſt and Þ \ 
moſt uſual way is for tlzem to betake Þ « 
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\Þ themſelves ro fuch place of Rendezvouz A rt 
| as ought ro be the Governor's Poſt, and ff « 
| from thence to March as need ſhall re- Þ « 
quirc; or for each Company to draw up Þ 3 

under their own Colours, and then March Þ « 


: 
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| to find ourtheir Squadron which is upon 
| the Guard, If tho. Garriſon be weak, the F 
| place eafic to be Scal'd, and of large ex- Þ 1 
| cenr, the laſt Courſe is the beſt, becauſe Þ 
the Soldiers March {oonelt to che defence | « 
of the Wa.ls, but then you ought to be 
jure of the Loyairy of the lahabirants. 
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CSR XL 
Of Attacks by. way of Surprize. 


"F Ferc are divers ways of Surprizing 
Places, either by Petards, Scalade, 
cigging hols inthe  , ME 
Wails, * Saucidges "Sr oy erm dice, 
or ſuch other Inven- »/:c i: wrex/bed at -ene 
tions as. are found 72. To eb 
out. CVCry Gay, AC- ad fired, throw; it down, 
ccrding as Defences ** mower /» ftrmg. 
; ” provided againſt rhoſe already inveat- 
| Cl, 
* But to be ſucceſsful in ſuch Atracks, 
| Three things mult be carefully adverted 
| unt- 
* //, to view the Place well which you 
| 6:10 to ſurprize. 
*:z4/y, To ule good Condutt in it. 
Ang 7hraly, To pur it well in execution, 
| for onc or another of thoſe things failing, 
| V2 £114 that all Enterprizes miſcarry, ct- 
tcr becauſe they are prevented by the 
Day» 
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Day-light, being too carly diſcovered, 
by want ofPctards and Scaling Ladders, 
or by reaſon of ſome dilorder which haj- 
pens in the execution. As to what con- 
cerns the viewing of the place, Thoſe im- 
ployed thercin mult intorm themſelves 
exattly, of the Form of the Gariſon, 
Number of its Inhabitants, and how 
they are afteed ; They muſt alto obſerve 
the Gates, and whether in the way to 
them there be not a Dormant-Bridge, 
whether it be of Stone or Wood, and if 
of Wood, whether they do not remove 
the Planks by Night, and whether ornort 
it have any Rails; They muſt alſo ob- 
{crve whether the Ditch be deep or large, 
and if by deſcending commodiouſlly into 
the Ditch, one can thun the Draw-Bridge, 
which is ordinarily made upon the Dor- 
mant-Bridge, or it by the help of the 
Ditch, one can Pctard the Gate, Draws 
Bridge, or Row.ing-Bridge. It mult al- 
ſo be carefully obſerved, what ſtops 
there are in the Way before the Dormant- 
Bridge, whether Gates, Barriers, Palli- 
{ado's, or other things, there being ordis 
narily a Ravelin before it. They muſt 
allo take notice, whether there be any 
= n_ 
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Guard kept by Night, upon or withour 
the Dormant-Bridge; How many Gates, 
Bridges, Barriers, Paliſa- a ini 
does,* Trebuchets,Gratcs, rowing Stones down- 
Portcullis's, Chains, or »47 th great wite 
other Stops berwixt the 
Town and the Ficlds, how they are all 
hut or Lockt; How many Faces di- 
{tant one of them is from another, with 
their Length, Breadth and Thickneſs, as 
ncar as may be, and how they are fitua- 
ted ; whethcr there be any * Machecou- 
lis over the Gate or 


: , $! c "mbli 
Holes inthe Arch ; How 7,5." arr, 


rate, through wh, ><, 


many Corps 4? Guard of infve roings are 
there be , where ; and thrown ai the Aſai- 


lants, 


how placed, whether the 
Entry to them be Straight or Winding ; 
the ſituation of the Flankers mult all" q 7 
obſerved, whether they be on the ſides, 
before or behind, aboye or below; if 
they be mounted with Cannon; how ma» 
ny ; andif they be only for Muſqueteers; 
how many may Lodge thereiq, and ar 
what diſtance they Flank the Gate. The 
way which you intend to take from the 
place where you are, to that which you 
would Attack , muſt alſo be —_ 
an 
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and a fir place muſt be found out witli; 
halfe a League of the Town to a 7; 
in, and G1{irbure the Petarils aad 1: 
Inſtruments. "The Places and Streets of 
the Town which ts ro be ſeifed, wall al- 
ſo be decried, anu how many Corps du 
Guard are to be forced, rhe Condition of 
the People, aid all things neccitary to 
\urmount whatever Obſtacles may oc+ 
Cir, are likewi{e to be contidered ; If the 
deſign be to take the Place by Scalade, 
we muſt diligently view the Avenues, 
Countericarp and Ditch, to ſec if we can 
approach thc lame under Covert, cnter 
and return caſily from the Ditch ; and 
chiefly in and about that place where we 
intend to fer up our Ladders. Forif alter 
having entre into the Ditch, we mull 
g0 a long time about the piace, rhe En- 
terpriſe will become abundantly more 
dangerous and difticulr. We mult allo 
know whether the Ditch be Dric or Fro- 
zen, if the Water be deep without Mudd, 
and caſic to paſs, if the Wall be low or 
weak, if it can be caſily Scal'd or Dug 
chorow, if there be any Hole, Sink, or 
other Entrics or Common-ſhores, weak 
or ill Guarded. We mult alſo —_— 
rnc 
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the height of the Ladders, how they muſt 

e fixt,ifthe place deſigned for the attempt 
be remote from the Guards and Centinels, 
if more Ladders can be {er up than one, 
by which many p.ople may enter at a time, 
and ifthe place be very ſtrair, we mult ſee 
ifthe firſt who enter, can be accommodated 
upon the Rampart, and able to {ubfilt rill 
others mount the fame. The diſtance of 
the Wall from the Town muſt likewiſe 
be thought on, 1n orcer to the attacking 
of the Main Guard. 

For the next thing which is the good 
Conduct of the Enterprize, that may be 
managed two ways, viz. cither by piece- 
meal, or in groſs. By pieccmcal when 
the deſign is upon places of Importance, 
which are far within rhe Enemies Coun- 
try, and the Enterprize upon them reck- 
onced feaſible, for they muſt infallibly pur 
all the Soldicrs who March rhither in E- 
mincardanpger ; and therefore great Pru- 
Cence is requiſite inrhis caſe, and Perlons 
of :\-to{ution and Secrecy are only to be 
m3. 0ycd in it becaule rhey mult either 
Courgucr or Dic, Which docs not fail out 

7 Facerprizes Where care is take: 
60% 70 have a ſafe March and Retrear, 
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The Mareſchal de Briſac being in Piedmont, 
undertook ſuch an Enterprize on the Ca. 
ſtle of Milan, wherein his Conduct was 
excellent, and deſerves ro be remarkt hers 
as a Leſſon for thoſe who would un er- 
take the like. He pickt out Fourſcorg 
and ten Frenchmen, and Forty [talians, 
the braveſt and moſt refolute Soldiers in 
his whole Army, and appointed fur Cap- 
rains, Salvaiſon ro the French, and Peter 
Marie de Recuperat de Breſignolle to the 
fralians, the Captains alone being privy 
to the Deſign; after this he made them to 
come by Five and Five to his Secretaries 
Quarters, where he gave every one of 
them 25 Crowns, and to the Leader of 
each Five, he gave a Note of the Place, 
whither he was to go, and the Journeys 
which he was to make, fo that rhe Bri- 
gades might not Rencounter ; The Firſt 
Rendezvous was at a Farm on the con- 
finesof Milan, where Lews Birague had arri- 
ved very ſecretly ſome days before in a dil- 
guiſe,to give neceſſary Orders for the con- 
duct of the Deſign. The way of their Ren- 
dezyousat the Farm was thus, at the pat 
fage out of the Valley of Camonica or 
Bergamaſco, the Firſt Brigade, and ſo > 

16 
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the reſt, one after another, found a Pea- 
(ant with a Straw Hat and two Feathers 
of a Phcaſanr in ir, each Commander had 
Orders to ask this Man in {talian, Good 
Fellow will you fell your Hat? And he was 
to Anfiver, No Sir, there's no netd of that. 
This being rhe Watch-word, the Leader, 
without ſaying a word more, followed 
the Peaſant, who conducted him with 
his Brigade to the Farm where Lewis Bi- 
r17w Was, and in this manner the Mareſ- 
chal ae Briſac's 120 Soldiers arrived at 
the place with great Secrefie. From this 
Farm they were to gain the Houſc of a cer- 
tain Native of S::7ya ncar Milan, who 
was the Author of rhe Defign ; and for 
this end they March'd as before, by Five 


| and Five, and having paſs'd the River 


Ada, at the Gate of YVawre, they had ad- 


juſted the time of rheir arrival towards 


the Evening at the Bridge of Navillo in 
Milan, near the Monaſtery of Angels, 
and bcing arrived on the ſaid Bridge the 
Commauder of the Brigade rung a ſmall 
tingling Bell, which was anſwered by 
ſuch another, and forthwith the S:znzos, 
the Aurhor of the Deſign,came fromunder 
the Bridge, and conducted them to his 


Houle 
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Houle, continuing to do thus for ſeveral 
Nights,till the whole Troop pailed, which 
is a very Remarkable thing to have 
Marcht 120 Soldiers from Piedmont to the 
Gates of Milan, without being difcovered, 
or any Bodics knowing where they were, 
or What they were abour till the very 
nick of time, except the two Captains a- 
bovenamed. 

As for Conduct in Gcneral, which is 
the molt oruinary, the length of the way 
ro the place on which you have the deſign 
muſt be mca{ſ{ured, as alſo the time which 
mult be taken up to the very Minute ap- 
pointed for Execution, whercin Mcn arc 
often decciv'd, becauſe ordinarily there 
happens untoreſcen Accidents which pro» 
long the time in ſuch ſort, that take what 
meaſures you will, without a great Expe- 
rience in {uchJourncys, you will ordinari- 
ly find the time roo ſhort, «{pecially if you 
have a large Troop to Conduct ; for to 
File ofi 2000 Men by Night, you will be 
obliged to lole very much time in making 
them halr often, becauſe of the bad ways 
and Interruptions of Rivers ; infomuch 
that if you be nor very diligent to make 
them March, and that you have mw 
Yi 
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riewed the way, and provided for all thoſe 
things, you will find that you have not 
half cnough of time. I ſhall not ſay any 
thing of the Grear Rains and Froſts,which 
are ſometimes ſo very ſevere and extraor- 
dinary, that whar Precautions ſoever you 
have taken againſt the relt, ir will be im- 
poſſible ro ſurmount them. After having 
adjuſted your time to your way, you 
muſt provide good Guides and as many 
of themas you can. Then you muſt form 
your Order before they March as it ought 
to be put in Execution, and give every 
Commander his part in Writing, and keep 
a Regilter of it ; for it you remit it ro the 
place of Rendezvourz, or where the Equi- 
page is accommodated (which is ordina- 
rily within half a League of the place) 
the Night time whici is inconvenient for 
that ſort of Affairs, the place which pers 
| haps is neither Spacious nor Commodious 
| enough for adjnſting che Order, the Con» 
tentions which may happen among the Of» 
ticers in point of Honour, and ſeveral o- 
ther unforeſeen Accidents are cayable to 
make the deiign miſcarry ; to have theſe 
things all rcloly'd on before the March, 
and the Orders fo fixt as nothing may be 

E e altered, 
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Altered, is certainly the beſt way to avoid 
Obſtacles. If it be from a City that you 
March, you muſt keep the Gates thut a 
long time before, and March out the 
Troops by Day, io as you may ce that 
no Body gocs forth but thoſe who are of 
the Expcdition. And it will be beſt in fine, 
to cauſe the Troops to halt withour the 
Gate, orat {ome place where they may 
be under Covert. As forthe Order, {ſome 
Cavalry muſt be Detacht firit, and let their 
Avaart Couriers have it in charge to Ad- 
vance far cnoigh, and flop ali ſorts of 
Perſons ſr.:m what places focver bound,to 
preyent the giving of any Advice to the 
Town which you du[zgn ro Atrack. Above 
all, if there be any Bridge or Paſs which 
you cannot avoid Marching through, you 
mult of neciiiry gain it. After this 50 
Muſguctccrs ought ro March, then the 
rain, Pctards ani Ladkicrs, and the Men 
v. lo are cholen ro carry them, winch 
O?Yt to Conjillt of three Companies that 
txy may relievc one another, and fill up 
tac places of rhoic who may be Wounded 
or Kilid. 1hey ought to be Men fit eo 
do Execution, and of the moit bold and 
Caring gi the waole Troop, for on tholc 
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firſt Men the good or bad Succeſs of the 
Enterprizc does ordinarily depend. There 
muſt alſo be a great number of Petards, 
becauſe every. one of 'em works not the 
delired elte&t, and oftentimes for want of 
a Petard many fine Enterprizes miſcarry. 
There mult alſo be ſtore of Ladders, be- 
cauſe they are oftentimes either broken by 
the Enemy, or by the roo great weight 
of your own Men ; nor muſt a Troop 
conſiſt of more than 50, whether rhey be 
Pikes or Muskets ; tor we muſt conſider, 
that the firſt Rencounters are in narrow 
Streets, and in the Night time; fo thar 
great Troops do nothing bur occaſion 
Cilorder ; bur if you tind the Street larger 
than rhe Rank which you have form'd, 
you mult joyn rwo Troops together to 
take up the whole breadth of the Street. 
Eycry Troop mull have Officers on the 
Front and on the Rear, betides Serjeants 
on the Flanks to keep them in Rank, and 
prevent their ftragling or running off to 
Plunder. This mult allo be obferyed con- 
ccrning the Order at parting from their 
Quarters, thar if there be divers Artacks 
made, the Commanders, Soldiers and E- 
quipazc n.ult be diſtinguiſbt in as many 

Eez Troops 
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Troops as you defign Attacks, and March 
in the ſame Order as they arc to Attack, 
In all Enterpriſes, but cltiefiy in thoſe 
which arc dangerous and lonz, you muſt 
rely more upon the Goodne!s than the 
Numberof your Men, for a {mail Cone 
pany can March from a greater diitance 
more ſecrcily, _s rctize with leſs Peril 
and Confution than a greater can do. 
Morcover a {mall Body, with many Off 
ccrs, is more obedicnt in the Execution, 
and occaſions les ciloracr than a great 
one; and ir may be added, That in an 
Enterprize by Night, a\{mall Troop will 
rerrifie as great a number of Enemies asa 
greater ; for it is a certain Maxim, That 
thoſe who are Surpriz'd and Artacke fight 
in fear, this being always prefuppolcd, 
that they muſt be Charg'd with a Force 
fufficient : And, in tine, "If you Conquer 
with a {mall Number, you have more 
Glory than if you do it with a greater, 
wh.ch docs vitentimes Encumber you 
borh in the Fighr, March, and Retreat, 
and if you be Defeated, you have lels 
Difirace. 
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As for the Third thing which is-ro take 
care, that the Enterprize be well put in 
execution, the whole Method and Or- 
der of ir ought to be {ct down in writing, 
ſo that none. of thole who have any 
Command, mav have occaſion of pre- 
trending that rhey Gil nor underftand 
it. If a Scalavc be dutign'd, there mult 
be Two Men ro carry cach part of the 
Ladder, and becauic tt 15 in a manner 
;mpoſlible to ſcaic a p.ace waich takes 
more than Five picces of Ladder in 
height ; it is ſufficient to have Ten Men 
for the Laddcrs, and one to Command 
them. Thoſe defign'd ro each Ladder 
ought to be mark'd in a Roll by their 
Names and Surnames, and to what Com- 
pany they belong. They ought to be 
Commanded on. pain of death, to bring 
back their Ladders, if they cannor take 
the place, becauſe knowing the danger 
and trouble rhar there is in bringing them 
back, they will rather do their utmoſt 
to enter the place, Then Ten other Men 
muſt be Commanded to enter after the 
Ten firſt, who are to have an Officer cn 
the Front and another on the Rear, to 
take care that they Mount without Loſs 
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of time, or making too much haſte, for 
otherwiſe, they will overciarge rhe Lad- 
ders {o, as to break them. In the next 
place, there muſt be other Tens lepara- 
ted and commanded, as the former, and 
every Ten ought to know on wht Lads 
der they are to Mount, and in what 
Rank, that they may avoid Confution. 
The Firſt Ten who foilow their Ladder, 
ought to carry another with them, altho' 
they have no Order to erect it; that in 
cale any picce of the Firlt break, they 
may have anorher to fupply it. If the 
Delign be by Perard, the Perardicr ought 
ro call him, who is ro carry the Planks, 
and then the Three Men who belong to 
the Petard, Two ro carry it, and the 
Third to ajliit them, ia caſe of need, and 
if the Planks be faſtened ro the Petard, 
the Four Men may carry it Two and 
Two by Turns, and the 'Two who dont 
carry the Perard, thould cach of them 
have a Smith's great Hammer. Next to 
thcle Four, the Petardicr muſt call Two 
more each ci them carrying a great AXC, 
then one who carries a Leaver, another 
who carries a Dark-Lanthorn, and 4 
Third who carries three or four lighted 
| Mac3chcs, 
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Matches, and beſides rheſe there ought 
ro be one who Commands them, and he 
is to carry a Piercer, Nails, and a Wedge, 
ſo that to ſerve a Pe:ard well, there are 
10 Men required ; and the File of ro for 
the firlt Perard ought ro be Condutted by 
{ome brave Serjeanr, who 1s to have the 
Names of cach Man of his Fiic in Writ- 
ing, and ſhoul:il know what every Man 
carries. The Men ought ro know the Mule 
which carrics their Equipage, and atſoon 
asthey come tothe place where he is to be 
Unioaded, they mult all come about him, 
that every Man may reccive what he is 
to carry. If the ſecond Perard is to be 
us'd againſt a Gare or Barricre, thoſe who 
carry 1t ought to be in the ſame Order as 
thcy that carried the firſt, bur if it be for 
a Draw-Bridge,the Flying-Bridge ought to 
March firſt with Seven or Eight Men who 
are to carry and lay it over the place of 
the Draw-bridge. Then the Perard with 
its Planks is to be carricd in the ſame Or- 
der as the firft. 

After which the Fileis ro follow in cloſe 
Order with thoſe who carry the Ladders 
deſign'd to be laid upon the Breach which 
the Perard ſhall make on the Draw-bridge, 
Ee 4 then 
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then follow thoſe who carry the Ham 
mers, Axes, Pincers, and .other Inliry 
ments to pul] ofi ric Boits, an cut the 
Chains ; after tlicm are t9 March ſome 
with Dark-Lanthorns, Grenado's, and os 
therFireworks. The Oflicer who Com- 
mands, muit rake care th!t no Man loſe 
his Rank; he mult lkewite divide them 
in Files, anQ fcc rhat {uci parts of the E- 
quipage as were carried by chote which 
arc Killed or Wouncci, be raken up by 
othcrs, without iuicring thole Who bc» 
long tothe i ctara to concern themlelves 
with the Kill'd or Wounged, bur make 
them only ro be carries our of tac way, 
The Men muſt be dilpoſed in the fame 
Ordcr ac all rhe Catcs and Bridges, bur 
when they goto the Grartzs or Portculilis's, 
tholewhocarry the Chevaicts or Scatlo!ds 
for a covering, muil March firit, aſter 
them the Planks and Peterd, and then rhe 
Axes, Hammi@crs, Lcavcrs and other in- 
{irumcnts which are judg'd ncedfal, neci- 
ther mu{ll Fircbails, Greaado's, nor Pikes 
be omittec, if rhcy be judged {crviceable, 
every Man mull carry an Axe at his Gir- 
dle, and its bertterto have too many In- 
{iryments than to want one. Having thus 


pur 
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put all things in Order, and Officers on 
the Wings anc Front of cach File, there 
muſt be Pctards, Planks, and other Ins» 
{rumcnts in rci-rve which arc to March 
in the {ſame Order with the former, for it's 
alwavs neceilary to have a double Equi- 
paze, and when you camenear the place 
deiizn'd for the Execution, let every Man's 
par: be diflributed ro him ; the Serjeant 
i5to pur them in File, and Command e- 
very one to foiiow his Leader. Then he 
mutt caute them to March beforc to make 
way fer the ſecond Petard, and fo of all 
the relt, the firſt File being ro have a 
Guide to {how them the way. And that 
there may bc no incumbrance, ſometimes 
itis ncedful to make Ten Men in Armour 
March before them on Foot to diſcover if 
tie Enemy be not upon the Avenues, and 
aiter them Three Men are to tollow, car- 
rying good Targets to cover the Petardier, 
Next to them are. to March thoſe who 
carry the Petard, and other Materials in 
th: Order above-mentioned ; and they 
ought ro be followed by a Captain and 
50 Muſqueteers ro fire with great Hail- 
ihot in their defence if it be needful, and 
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muſt be taken rhat none halr by the way 
as they March. When the Encmy asks, 
Who 1s there? You mult quicken your 
March : The Perardicr is to take the firf} 
Petrard along with him, and che reit mult 
follow up very cio{c, thar tie {econd may 
be ready to pur into his Rand aoon as 
the firſt plays. The 10 Horlemcn who 
hitherto had WMarchr before the whole E- 
quipage, mult only acivance within Piſtol 
Short of the firft Barricr, and then retire 
with the Captain who led on the 50 Mul- 
queteers, The t:rit Pecard being plaid, 


the Officer muſt make his Men and off 


ro the Right and Letc, ro make way for 
the ſecond; ain! that being done, the like 
for the third ; raen fur the Flying-Bridge, 
and after thar for the Petards and other 
Inſtrurzents in orcer ; and rhoſe who have 
diſcharged rheir part, arc to aſliſt the 0- 
thers without any noilc : If the Perardier 
ask any thing, he who carrics it muſt be 
ready to give it him, and none are to quit 
their Ranks on pain of Death, except ir 
be to ſerve the Petardier, or fill up the 
place of ſuch as are Kill'd, or Wounded. 
The Officers muſt rake care thar the Pe- 
t23digs be ſery'd on his Demand, and that 
; every 
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exery thing be done without confuſion or 
noiſe, The Breach being made, thoſc 
who arc Commanded on the firft Brunt, 
muſt be ready ro enter and force tifir 
way through tuch as oppole them, thoſe 
who follow them mult do the like, and 
lo muſt all they who are Commanded on 
the Exp'oir. When you are got in, thoſe 
who entrcd firſt, mult nor be futter'd to 
advance too far within the Town, neither 
in purfuir nor {carch of the Enemy, until 
ſuch rime as they be ſufficiently back; 
for two Bodies mult be drawn up, one to 
Act and the other ready in Bartalia to ſu- 
ſtain rhem ; and this being done, they 
maſt March in good Or.er, the one ro 
force {ome Polt, and the reſt in Batrle. 
Array to the Streets and Places which 
they relolv'd to ſeize upon, when the 
whole Attack was detign d on viewing 
the plan of the Town ; tor though ſome- 
timcs it has been {ſucceſsful ro purtue the 
Enemy boldly with the few Mcn who get 
in firit, yer 1t is not the (urcit way, bes 
cauſe rhey may be repulſed by a ſmall 
number, which hath oftentimes Defeated 
brave Enterprizes. There muſt alfo be a 
third Body to ſtay without, in Order of 
Battle, 
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Battle, during the Execution, that if 
thole who have entred che Town be re- 
puiſed, they may ſuttain rhem, or at leaſt 
prevent ſuch Accidents as might happen 
by ſome of the Encmi:s "Troops. which 
may perchance arrive at that piace, If 
your Men bz intirely repulſed, rhe Body 
without wiil make good the Retreat, and 
remain firm in Order of Battle, until tuch 
time as the Troops which arc repullcd 
may be rallic and brought into Order a- 
gain, Bur it thoſe who have entred make 
themſclves Maliters of the place. The 
Battalion without will ſeparate and March 
to Guard the Avenucs, which being ac 

compliſhr, you mult Diſarm che Inhabr- 
tants before you lay down vour own Arms, 
Then when you havc aljurcd all the Corps 
ae Guards, and Commodious Places, you 
mult divide the Town into lomany Quar- 
ters,that every once may have a thare of the 
Booty ; they muil nor beſuttercd co Plun- 
der in any other manner, and thoſe who 
begin to pillage, arc to be ſeverely pu- 
niſh'd. By this means the beſt Quarter 
may be aliigned to thoſe who have belt 
deſerved jt, and the relt divided by _ 
| an 
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and then no Man can have reaſon to 
blame any thing bur his own Misfor- 
runc. In thoſe Places which are Artackt 
by Scalade, ſome Troops of Muſque- 
teers may be Poſted ro Fire continually 
upon the Flanks if it be needful, and 
Fireworks are alſo to be uſed in this Caſe 
if poſſible, but thoſe who Diſcharge juſt 
over the Ladder, are to forbear when their 
own Men begin to Mount. 

| have been more particular in this 
Chapter than in any other, becauſe fo 
many Enterprizes miſcarry for want of 
oblerving the leaſt of thoſe things ; ſo 
thar ] rather chuſe ro be a little roo 
long, than to omit any thing on this 
Head, 
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CHAT MM 
Of Attacking by Siege. 


N the Two Chapters of Surprizes, ] 
began to Treat of the Ways of De- 
fence, bccaute Men do never undertake a 
Surprize, if ſome defects be not found in 
the place, fo that he who neither knows 
where, nor 11 what manner it ought to 
be Attackt, mull prepare himſcit againſt 
all Accidents. In the next Two Chap» 
ters, I {hall begin ro Treat of atracking 
Place. by Siege, becaulc you mull know 
where, and in what manner you are at- 
rackt, in order to make a good Defence. 
Sicges are carried on, cither by Blo- 
cade to Starve the 1 lace, or ciſe by main 
Force ; Butcirher tor the one or the other, 
you mult be the ſtrongeſt in the Ficld, 
and have two Armies, one to prevent the 
attempts of your Enemy,and the other to 
carry on Your Hicge,or at icalt you mull be 
hrlt in tac Fieiu'thar you may Fortitic your 
{elf in tuch manner before the Town, as to 
be ablcro maintain your Poſt againlt all the 
Etforts of your Enemies. That you may 
the 
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themorecalily become Maſter of anyTown 
which you Beſitege,you mult labour toſur- 
prize it, when bur ill provided of Soldiers, 
and for this end you mult uſe all manner of 
Artifices to prevent the knowledge of 
your Deſign, and then block it up all of a 
ludden. But, if notwithſtanding of all 
your ſtratagems, you cannot furprize it 
uaprovided, or apprehend that it will 
colt you too dear, it's beſt ro undertake 
{ome orher Siege of leſs Importance ; 
for a Place obitinately defended is rhe 
ruine of an Army, and if it be nor taken, 
does often dimuinuth the Repuration of him 
who arracks it : Wheretore it is needful 
to conſider well of it before you under- 
take it, and to be well provided of all 
things neceflary. When you forma Siege 
you mult be ture to encamp in a place as 
healthful as poſhbly you can, and you 
muſt take {peczal care ro haveyour Quars 
ters ſpacious and clcan, Icft raging Di- 
[tempers ruine your Army. You awft 
lt down as mcar the Town as may be, fo 
as not to be incommoded by their Artil- 
cry, If the Sicuation be plain, and that 
they can {ec all rauad abour them, you 
mutt pirch your Camp wirhoat rcach of 

their 
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Cannon. You mult have as many 
Quarters as you dctign Attacks, or at 
leſt as the bigncſs of the Town, and its 
ſituation requires. And the Generals Quar- 
ter ought to be capable of receiving the 
whole Army, in caſe of need. If your 
Army be ſmall, and the Gariſon ſtrong, 
you mult fortific your Quarters one af 
ter another, with the whole Body of your 
Army, and in thar caſc, make fewer At- 
racks; Bur if you find that you are ſtrong 
enough, it will much ſhorten the Work to 
make them all at a time. Beſides this, 
you muit make a Circumvailation with 
Forts and Redoubts , without reach of 
the Enemies Cannon. This joins all rhe 
Quarters together, and behind ir, your 
Army may appcar in Battle; It ought ro 
be carried on in {uchſort,as to policts all 
tne Commanding Grounds, but if the 
Garilon of the Town be to {trong, as 
that you fear being attackt on both 11des, 
you mult calt up another Line of Circum- 
vallation as nczr the Town as you can, 
that ſo it may need the leſs number to 
Guard ir, for being made to oppoſe'the 
City, you need not fear to cait it up, 


being withour the reachof their Cannon, 
As 
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As for the opening ofthe Trenches, there 
is mcre or leſs precaution uſed, according 
as the Gariſon is weak or ſtrong ; If it be 
ſtrong, you muſt begin with a good: Fort, 
and raile ſtrong Redoubts along the 
Trenches. Leaving none but Sentinels 
in the Latter. For its an old Error to 
think of defending the Trenches. If the 
Gariſon be weak, rhere's no need of fo 
much precaution, ſo that you may gain 
time. The Batterics ought to be defen- 
ded by good Ditches, and Flankr with 
ſtrong Corps 4s Guard, to ſecure them 
againſt the Enemies Sallics. If there be 
any Outworks belonging to the (ariſon, 
which are not as yer in a State of De- 
fence, and may probably be carried by 
Force, they mult be attempted, or other- 
wils you muſt take them gradually as 
you can, for in them lies the greateſt de- 
tence of the Garilon, becauſe they ren« 
der their Sallics eaſie. When the Out- 
works are carried, your Cannon Lodged 
on the Counterſcarp. your Deſccnts made 
into the Ditch, and that you prepare to 
lay your Galleries for attacking & Ba» 


ſtions, then you muſt make Lodgements 
of Mulquerteers along the Counrerſcarp, 
that under the protection of them, and 

Ft your 
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your Cannon; your Men may pals the 
Galleries, if the Ditch be drie they will 
diſpute it with you, but the ſtrongeſt 
will carry it ar laſt. If they be full of 
ſtanding Water, it does not prevent your 
filling them up, ſo as you may fix your 
Gallerie, but if they be fill'd with run- 
ning Water , you muſt uſe floating 
Bridges to carry over your Miners. When 
you attack the Baſtions, you make ule of 
great or little Mines, to gain Ground by 
degrees; and the Intrenchments which F 
may be caſt up behind them. I ſhall] tc 
not trouble my ſcit ro tell you here, how 0! 
the Quarters, the Forts, the Circumval-E I 
' lations, and the Trenches ought to bef tl 
made, ſo as they may nor be incumbred;ſj tl 
nor how the Batteries are to be rendredſ}} ul 
ture; how the Deſcents are to be made} th 
into the Dicch, wherewirch the Our-wailsÞ} It 
arc to be attackt, of what the Gallcrich A 
arc fram'd, nor how the Mines are dugg, V1 
and Lodgements made after they have 
play'd, becauſe all that can be faid on M 
thar Head is writ already, and Exper 
ence muſt reach the reſt, there being 0! 
{ome Additions or Alterations every day. D 
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CHAS Xk 


'l. How to Defend Places againſt 
a Siege. 


s hold out well againſt a Sicge, it's 
neceſſary that rhe place be ſtrongly 
Fortified, that the Garrifon be ſufficient 
todefend it, and that they have enough 
of Proviſions, Arms and Ammunition. 
Thoſe four things are ſo neceſſary, that 
the want of any one of them makes all 
the reſt ro ſignifie nothing ; for of what 
ule is a Fortreſs, though very ſtrong, if 
there be not Soldiers enough to defend 
it; and what ſignifie Soldiers withour 
Arms and Ammunition ; and what Ser- 
vice” can you do with Arms and Ammu- 
nition withour Proviſions ; to which I 
may add, That you muſt be ſupplyed 
with Inſtruments to caſt up Earth, withe 
out which you can make no V igorous 
Defence. Nor is'it enough to have all 
things necellary for reſiſtance, bur they 
Ef 2 mutt 
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muſt be well Husbanded, otherwiſe they 
will be conſum'd by thoſe who have a 
mind to rid themſelves quickly of the 
danger, and find fome handſome pre- 
rence for a Surrender, and the Number of 
ſuch is always greater than the Number 
of thoſe who are for an Obſtinate Defence, 
the Labour and Reſt muſt be equally di- 
vided betwixt the Soldicrs and the Inha- 
bitants, that thoſe who are willing may 
not be overcharg'd, nor others inur'd to 
Idleneſs; the Pioneers, Miners, Carpen- 
ters, Smiths, and all the Artiſans which 
are neceflary for a Siege, mult be formed 
inco Companies, with a Caprain to cach, 
There mult alſo be an Inventary made of 
all the Iron, Wood, Cloth, Inſtruments 
for caſting up Earth, Materials for mak- 
ing Fireworks, and all other things in the 
Town which are necellary for a Siege, 
and of ail thoſc chings there muſt be con- 
tinually ſome quantity in the Magazines 
to {erve 1n cale of prelent necefliry : And 
ro avoid Ditorders which may happen in 
che diliribution of them; rhere muit be 
a Council ro fuperintend and: take care to 
have them Cdelver'd out and brought 19 
apain, according 'to'rhe Order of the Go- 

| yerngr 
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rernor and a Council of War. Matrers 
being thus ordered, you mult begin next 
to think of Defence, which contilts chiet- 
ly in two things, viz. Either in holding 
the Enemy at a diſtance by Intrenchments, 
or Incommoding them when rhcy draw 
ncar by 5a-lies, 

As torhe firit ir is approved and pra- 
ais'd by all, andthey who cait up Tren- 
ches beit, and begin ro diſpuce their 
Ground furtheſt off, make the longeſt rc- 
ſiſtance, for the leait Intrenchment with- 
out being Accommoclatcd with Pallifado's 
are hard to force, but if the Intrench- 
ments be Mincd, a: another catt up be- 
hind them, it is dangerous to approach 
them, and the Enemics are conſtrain'd to 
advance Gradually, and with the fame 
Precautions which they approach the Ba- 
{tions and the Great Ditch ; ſo thatby dis 
vers Intrenchments the Enemy 1s long 
kept off before he can approach the Coun- 
rerſcarp, and he cannot ruine thoſe Out- 
works but by Mines, which require much 
time. The Ditch, if dry, is alſo de- 
fended by Loopholes in the Wall, or Cof- 
fers, as {ome call them, which are fſur- 
rounded with Pallifado's, or ſmall Ditches 

Ft 3 to 
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to hinder the approach, and ſuch Ditches 
and Pallifado's are made in many places 
of the Grand Ditch, to cover the Defen- 
dants from the Enemics Cannon. The 
Baſtions are defencled by Intrenchments 
caſt up, either at rhe point, in the mid. 
dlc, or at the entry of them, according 
as they arc capable, and as the Eneniies 
Miacs advance within the Baſtions, and 
when all thoſe things are forc'd, rhe laſt 
Defence 1s an Intrcachment of the whole 
Town, and beraking your ſelves only to 
defend one parr. 

The Second manncr of Defence is, by 
numerous Sailies, bur this 1s ditapproved 
by moſt, who content themſelves with 
falſe Sallics, to divert thoſe who work 
on the approaches, and make only one 
for good and all, in caſe of great necel- 
ſity, alledging, that rhe Beſieged loſe al- 
ways abundance of their beſt Men in Sal-- 
lies, whom they oughr to preſerve far a 
Greac Effort, and that many times thoſe 
who {cek for an Honourable Pretence to 
Surrender, cauſe their Soldiers to be 
Lam'd by frequent Sallies, ro ſhew that 
they arc obliged thereunto by neceſſity. 
Burt for my own part, .I approve of fre- 

| quent 
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uent Sallies, as having obſerved, that 
the Works of the Beſicgers are obſtruct- 
& more that way in an hour, than by 
other ſorts of Defences in 8 Days. I own 


- that thoſe Reaſons have apparent weight, 
1. | when Places are attackt by Afſaulr, in 
o | which cale ir is be't to preſerve your Men 
s | to ſuſtain che ſhock ; Bur nw, thar it is 
1 | the Merhod to gain Ground foot by foor, 
t | if you Jo nething elſe bur defend your 
» | {elf by Intrenchments, you mutt in fine, 
} | loſe it, and your number of Soldiers are 


of no ulc to you, {o that the care which 
you took to preſerve them, docs not pre» 
vent the Towns being taken, one day 
longer ; Bur if by your gatlant Sallies you 
ruine their Batteries, fill thcir Trenches, 
force rhe Redoubrs which defend them, 
and burn their Gallcrics when they are in 
the Ditch, chey have all their Works to 
begin again, as often as you ruine them, 
lo that the Beſiegers finding themlelves 
received thus, they make their approaches 
with much more precaution, and their 
Soldiers will at laſt grow weary. So that 
for my own part, I approve much of fre- 
quent Sallies, bur care muſt be taken 
that they be at different hours, rhe ber- 
ter to ſurprize the Euemy, and with a 
| Ft 4, {mall 
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{mall number, but refolute Men, that 
you- may the more caſily avoid the dif- 
order of a Retreat, and do nothing elſe 
bur what is Commanded, for tho you 
find no reſiſtance at firſt, as is uſual, yer 
if you prolong your time necdleſly, you 
run a risk of having your Retrcat cut off, 
or at leaſt, of being ſharply hand!ed as 
you retire. The other particulars belong- 
ing to a Defence, depend upon thoſe of 
the Attack, which teaches the Beſiegers, 
of nccellity, what they muſt do, where- 
in they can only be directed by Practice 
and Experience. 


& i AP. 23M 
Of Artillery. 


T is Natural to fpcak of Artillery af- 
ter Sieges, becaulc places are chiefly 
taxcen by means of it, and ſince it came 
in uſe, there is no Place impregnable, bur 
tnat which is inaccceiiible, to that it hath 
occalicn'd a change in the form and man- 
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ner of Fortifications, for inſtead of Tow- 
ers, and the ancient Walis which were 
not able to refilt ir, they now make Ba- 
ſtions and other Works of Farth. We 
may alſo ſay, that ir hath in ſome fort 
changed the Method of making Wag, 
In ancient times they began rheir aps 
proaches to Cities, where now they muſt 
finiſh them, for the firſt day they Lodg- 
cd upon the Bank of the Ditch, and now 
they muſt make a great progres before 
they come that length. Then they caſt 
up their Circumvallations only without 
the reactrof Arrows, bur now they mult 
do it without the reach of Cannon. Ir did 
nor {ignite much then, whether the Fore 
trels or the Camp had che molt advanta- 
gcous Ground, provided, that they had 
their other Conveniences ; but now, the 
alyvantage of the Ground multhe chiefly 
conſidered. In thoſe days Armies were 
peaceably marcht within 2 or Joo Paces 
of one another, and would tftand whole 
days without a poſlibility of being 
difiodged, any other- ways, than by 
the hazard of a general barrle, but now 
one cannot ſtand before another, exc 

they- be without reach of the Cannon 
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Orherwiſe, they who have mot, or have 
them beſt planted, chaſe the other withs 
out fighting. In thoſe days, the Gene. 
ral of an Army could take a view of his 
Enemies Order near at hand, draw up 
his Men accordingly, and take his advan- 
tage of the others defects, without any 
hazard. Bur now thoſe things cannot be 
obſerved bur at ſuch a diſtance, that iris 
lafer ro rcly on our own good Order, 
than on the defects of that of our Ene- 
mics. At that time, one Army could at- 
tack .another withour breaking its Order, 
becaule they had but 2 or 300 Paces to 
march. Bur now it's impotlible ro main- 
tain your Order in view of an Enemy for 
halfe a League together, or to find a 
Plain which 1s fo united, as to have no 
Lett or Stop. To whicn may be added, 
that withour a very great Inurement of 
marching in order of Battle. It's impol- 
ſible ro go one Mile without loling all 
the diſtances of Bataillions and Squadrons, 
and by conſequence without being in con 
fuſion. Then, ſince Cannonis of {o great 
uſe in War, and contributes {o much to 
the Victory, it's neceſſary to know how 
we may ſerve our ſelves with it to ad- 
| vantage. 
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vantage. It's a Machine which cannot 
well be made uſe of by all, becauſe ir 
occaſions a vaſt kt xpence. - It's only for 
great and powerful States to uſe them at 
all times, for they muſt have a great 
Train, and 100 Artillery Horſes art leaſt 
ro draw a Battering Piece through the 
Country, which may not perhaps be dif- 
charged 100 times, and by this you may 
judgeaccording to the Number which = 
would make uſe of, how long a File they 
will make. To ſerve a Battering Piece 
well, there muſt bz 18 Men, and beſides 
that how many Forgemen, Waggoners, 
Smiths and other Workmen mult there 
be to mend the Carriages, how many 
Carpenters to make Bridges, and how 
many Pioneers ro mend the Ways. In 
fine, an Army which has a Train of Ar- 
tillery, cannot March bur very ſlowly, 
and that which has none, cando no great 
Feats. And therefore at preſent Artillery 
isan Eſſential thing ro an Army, Bur if 
the General ſuffer ic to —_— too near 
his Enemy without Intrenching himſelf, 
it is impoſlible for him ro come off with- 
out Fighting or loſing his Cannon, which 


cannot fall out withoura great blemiſhon 
his 
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his Repuration, and for this Reaſon he 
ought to be particularly well inftrufted m 
every thing which depends upon the Ar- 
tilicry, and that he may nor be deceived, 
he ought ro know the icaſt thing which 
belongs to the Management of it, viz. the 
Allay us'd by the Founder in Catiting it, 
it's Proportion, Weight, Bore, and Car- 
riages, and of what tort of Wood they 
ought to be, wherewith it ought to be 
drawnaccording tothe difference of Ways, 
whether Muddy or Mountainous, how it 
13to be Marchrt over Rivers ; with what 
the Barterics ought to be Fortified, both 
againſt the Enemies Cannon and Sallies; 
whar ſpace it mutt have for its Recoil; 
how far diſtant thcy ought ro be from 
one anorher ; of what the Platform ought 
to be made ; at what diltance the Barre- 
ries ought to ſtand, fo as to-be cttectual; 
and many other things which 1 do not 
ſpecifie here, becauſe others have Writ 
of themelſewhere, lr ſuffices thar | have 
ſhow'd you the uſe of Artillery, its 
Charge, Trouble, and ro what it ©6- 
bliges you, ſo as I may perſwade Gene- 
rals not to rely upon another for the Ma- 
nagement of it, and ro underſtand _ 

the 
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Convenience and Inconyenience of it ſo 
far that they may wake uſe of the- one 
with advantage, and ayoid the orher by 
forclight. 


—_— oo ——_— 
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CHAF. XIV. 


Of Baggage and Pioneers. 


Aving got through the Incu@bran- 

ces of the Artillery, I ſhall now 

{peak one word of the Baggage. .It is a 
great diſgrace to loſe it, and a great trou- 
ble ro preſcrve ir when it is Exceſſive, 
there being nothing which occaſions 10 
much Diſorder in an Army, and there- 
fore it is of great Importance to reduce it 
to the {malle(t pittance that may be, and 
review it cach Month, for it increaſes vi- 
libly. We are now become fo delicate, 
that inſtead of carrying Eight Days Pro- 
vilions abour us, we are very unwilling, 
to carry our Arms; and ſo long as ſuch 
an Abuſe is ſuffered in an Army it will ne- 
ver do any thing of Note; for as tn a 
Battle, 
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Battle, he who can keep his Reſerve laſt 
without Fighting, carries the Victory ; 
lo he who keeps his Army longeſt in 
health, compleat and inur'd to Fatigues, 
does the like, which he cannor do it the 
Soldiers be ſo delicate that they will not 
carry their own Baggage ; and belides 
that, Sickneſs and Famine is many times 
bred in an Army by the Rabble of Soldi- 
ers, Boys and Strumpets ; and this, tho' 
itſcem next to nothing, isof ſuch impor- 
cance that it is very otten the ruine of the 
molt flouriſhing ; and, if I may fay o, 
Victorious Armics. It's principally in 
time of Proſperity that Men indulge them-+ 
ſelves in Eaſe and Luxury, which is the 
time that of all others is the leaſt proper 
forit, If we would not by imitating rhe 
Jollicies of Capsa, where Hannibal's Army 
Debauch'd ir (elf, do the like by ours: 
And now that Iam upon the Retrenching 
of things which arc unneceſlary for an 
Army, I thall ſpeak one word of Pioneers 
There arc Generals now a days who would 
have an exceſſive Number of ſuch, and 
lay that ir is berrer to Retrench rhe Re- 
giments of Soldiers, and Convert them 


into Pioneers, which arc fo neceſſary to 
calt 
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eaſt up the Incloſures of a Camp, the 
Trenches of a Siege, and to repair the 
Ways; and in ſhort, to fave the Soldiers 
from Working in the Ground, becauſe ' 
they will not, according to the Practice of 
the Ancient Romans ſubject themlelves ro 
that Labour now, alledging moreover 
that the Soldiers are harraſſed enou 

when they come ro their Quarters, 4 
our being imploy*d afreſh ro caſt up 
Farth; an Opinion at which I cannot 
wonder enough, and which confirms me 
mightily in my own, that we ſpoil our 
Soldiers by ſparing them too much. 
There muſt be care taken of their Vi- 
Quals, Cloaths, Diſtempers and Wounds, 
bur we muſt inure them to hardſhips, 
and their General and other Leaders ought 
to ſhow them Example; for if you would 
bring them to be content with a little, 
while you (urfeir your ſelves with too 
much, and to work while you Glory in 
being Idle; I confels they will Murmur, 
Bur to return to the Pioncers, Ir is-nece(+ 
lary to have ſuch for mending of the 
Ways, and chiefly for the Artillery, but 
500 of *em may lerve for a great Train. 
* As for the Incloling of the Camp, the Sol- 
dicrs 
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diers arc oblig'd to do that becauſe there 
by they have the opportunity of enjoying 
their Repole and Sleep with fafery. To 
which 1 add, That it is a thing which 
ought to be perform'd in three or four 
hours, and for that end lct the whole Ar- 
my fall ro work, or at Icaſt one half of 
them when the Encmy is near ; fo that if 
it were to be done by Pioneers, they muſt 
equal the Army in Number, which were 
enough to famiſi a whole Country, and 
co augment the Incumbrance which we 
would diminiſh. As for caſting up Tren- þ 
ches, I never found Pioncers ſucceſsful, 
and when the danger encreales, the ſtout- 
eſt Soldicrs are not too good for the Work, 
They ſhould aiſo be cncourag'd to it by 
Gain, which will make them the more 
Couragious in time of hazard, and enable 
them ro ſpare ſomething for Cloaths, 
which is the belt way that Money can be 
{pent in an Army. 
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CIS4AF. XV. 
Of Spies and Guides. 


Here are moreover, two forts of 
re Men to be choſen from amongſt the 
id Murdieſt of the Pioneers, of which, an 


Army cannot have too many, wiz. Spies \ 
ind Guides ; the firſt acquaints you with 

he Enemies Motions, and according to 
heir Report, you either underrake\ me- 
bing againſt your Adverſaries, or Guard 
our ſelves againſt their Deſigns. 

The Second give you an account of 
ne Country, of the Roads that you muſt 
ake, or by which your Enemies can 
arch towards you. Both the one and 
he other muſt be taithſul, otherwiſe they 
may bring you 1n -great danger, Cither 
y giving you falſe Audrice, or mancious 
aormation. You muſt have {tore of 
us, becauſe if you march in the 
:ght time, every Troop has need vi 
nc, or at {caſt eyecy Body, and chey 
(3 & ov 21 


of 
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ought to be agreed on the Way which 
they are to take before they part. There 
ought to be a Captain of che Guides, who 
ſhould be a witty and vigilant Man, and 
recover his Guides from thcir ſeveral 
Poſts. As for Spies, there is ſomething 
more to be obſerved, and you muſt al 
ways be diffident of them ; for as it is a 
dangerous Imployment tro him who fol. 
lows it, it 1s no leſs dangerous to thoſe 
who make ule of them. And for this 
realon, no Man ought to know them, but 
he that imploys them, and they muſt notY ;; 
be ſuffered ro know one another, leſt c 
they ſhould agree to give falſe Advice, i 
and ſo by examining them apart, you may} {; 
judge, whether or not they are honcſtN $ 
by the uniformity or difference of their d 
Intelligence, and when you obſerve which y 
of them {peaks true, and which of thenſſ b 
falſe, you will eaſily diſcover who it uf cf 
that betrays you, and who it is that 

ſerves you fairhfully,'and when you have 

made a diſcovery of the Traitors, you 
may {till make uſe of them to your ac 
vantage, by f{ceming to rely on rheir br 
delity, and giving them ſuch Commillr 
ons, as may make the Enemy or 
that 
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that you have Deſigns in hand, quite con- 
trary to thole which you reſolve to put 
in execution, ſo that while he prepares 
to defend himſelf an one f1de,- you may 
attack him on another. Bur tis not 
enough to be on your Guard, as to your 
own Spies, you muſt alſo do the fame 
as to thuſe of your Enemies, for you are 
always to ſuppoſe that he has Spes in 
your Camp, as weil as you have Spres 
in his; ſo that beſides a profound Secre- 
cy, which you are to obſerve in all En- 
terprizes. It is allo good to pretend a 
change of Meaſures, by whispering about 
that you have quite another fort of De- 
ſign, than in reality you have, that the 
Spies may inform their Maſters accor- 
dingly ; But the ſureſt way of being 
well terved by that fort of Men, is to 
be liberal ro them, for they are faithfull- 
eſt to thoſe who give molt. 
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CHAT. ZYVL 
Of Prouifuons. 
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_ it ſignifics nothing to have an 
Army compoſed of good Officers, 
Valiant, Obedicnt, and well Diſciplin'd 
Soldiers, tho' provided with Arrtillery, 
and. Ammunition ſufficient, if they have 
not Victuals to eat. 1 will divide. this 
Chapter into 5 Points; The Firſt, isto 
buy good Corn. The Second, - to pro- 
vide for the Carriage. The Third, to 
take care of the Convoy. The Fourth 
to make good Bread. And rhe Fifth, 
to diftribure ir. For this end the Conr 
miſlary-General: of the Proviſions, ought 
to be a Man of Authority, taitliful, Vr 
gilant and Active, and this Ofiice ſhould 
not be delpis'd as ar preſent,nor beſtow 
upon Men of {mall Note, for it is of {uct 
importance, that according as It 1s ili & 
well perform'd, the ruine or fubſiſtanc 
of aa Army depends upon it, to that tix 
Romani 
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Rimans always put ſome eminent Perſon 
in this Charge. To come to particulars, 
The Corn ſhould be bought in good time, 
x ought ro be ſufficient, good of the 
find, and in a place fit for ]ranſportati- 
on; for you mult not rely upon finding 
it in the Country, nor places wherher 
you march, becauſc the Enemy may Ci- 


anfſ ther ſeize or burn it, and then if you IC» 
15, licd upon it, your whole Deſigns arc 
nd cruſh'd. Next, you mult erect Maga» 
ry.f zincs in diflcrent places, that you may 
ach not loſe all ar once, and they ought to 
ny be in the Towns and Caſtles which arc 
WE ncarcit, and molt commodious for your 
ry Army, and according to the ſituation of 
wh the Country, you mult provide Wag- 
th, 20ns, or Mules to carry it into your 
th Camp, Where you ſhould always have a 
ns Magazine for 15 days, which ought nor 
ir to be rouchr but in caſe of extremity. 
\'S in the Third place, there muſt always 


be a ſufficient Guard with the Carriages, 
and the Day ought never to be pretixr, 
leſt the Enemy thould know of it, and 
lurpize it by the way. In the Fourth 
place, you muſt prevent the abules which 
are ordinarily, nay, I may fay, always 
: commirtcd, 
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committed, as to the Proviſions, if good 
care be not taien to prevent it, for to 
gain thereby, they often mix bad Corn, || fo 
Earth, and other unwho:ſome things with Þ| pu 
ir, whence for the molt part come Dilſca- || ve 
ſes in an Army, fo that this is a piece of || or 
Villany that cannot be puniſh'd roo fe> | m 
verely, In the latt place, there mutt be If in 
carc taken that it be duly diltribured,and I} h; 
nor waſted, for it you truſt ro the Ser- Þþ al 
geants, they wil: always take for double I A 
the number of Soldiers that rhey have 
in their Companies, and therefore it is | - 
neceſſary that every eight days, the Com- 
miſlary-General of the Proviſions have 
exact Rolls of all the Soldiers in rhe Ar- 
my, Signed by the General, that he may 
diſtribute his Bread accordingly : And ( 
furcher, rhey who rob Surlers, or others, 
who bring Yrovitions to the Camp, mult 
be condign:y puniſh'd, and the price of 
ali things reguatcc, that the Soldiers be 
not exactcd upon. When you are at a 
Siege, and wcoil entrench'd, and rhe on- 
ly hopcs of making you raiſe ir, conſiſts 
in cutting off your Provifions, you mult 
have che Forciight ro cauſe ſo much to 
be . brought inco your Camp, as you 
| | judge 
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judge neceſlary for the time that you ſhall 
ſpend in taking the place as Ceſar did be- 
fore Alexia, Thercare abundance of Res 
eulations neceflary in this matter, to pre» 
rent ſuch Abufes as may happen, which I 
omit becauſe of their length, they being 
morcover of ſuch fort as change accord- 
ing toplace and occaſion, andall of them 
having a Tendency ro make Proviſions 
abound, and to prevent Dearth in. an 
Army. 


CHF. AvL 


Of the General Officers in an Army, 
and their Funitions. 


TT HERE is nothing more _— in 

an Army, than to have the Officers 
well regulated, that every onemay know 
whom he is to Command, and whom he 
ought to Obey : But nor finding that any 
Man hath made an Abſolute Decifion on 
that Head, I have here exhibited a Pro- 
xt how that Aﬀair ought tg be cſta- 
bliſhc, Gg 4 The 
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The Captaiz-G:zcral ought to have an Þ] N 
Ablolure Power, which is not to be ſhard || © 


with any Perion whatever. For in War | & 
more than any thing cle, the Command || h 
ought to beentire, and ir is a very ili Me- || © 
thod to have Gen:rals by the Day, by the I} c 
Weck, or bv tie Montn, Whenever the |} 
Romars practis 4 this they found it unſuc- & ( 
cclsful. 

Next to him there muſt be a Licutenants | | 
G-arral, or Ficld DMavr!hil Genrril, who | 
ought to take care to ice the General's Þ | 
Commands put in Exccution, in as ablo- 
Jute a Manncr as himfcif. to that he may 
rcticve him; its hard for the Geperal to 
do al!, efpecia:ly on a March, becauſeof 
neceſlity there mult be a Pcrfon of great 
Authority at the Head of the Army,whom 
ail the other Othcers will obey without 
any Dilpure. Somctimes there is both a 
Lieutenant-General, and Field Marſhal Gents 
ral, bur when thoſe Offices are poſleſſed 
by two, it many times breeds Confuſion 
in an Army, and occalions that which we 
ought tv avoid, for they never -agree in 
thei Function. The Field-Marſhal 1n per- 
forming his Office is to diſtribute the Ge- 
zeral's Commands, ta alk the.gther Officers, 
p oth March 
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March on the Vant- Guard, and take care 
of Quarters and Encampments, to that 1 
don't {ec what the Licutczaxt-General ſhall 
have to do, if he don't either Intrench up- 
on thee other, or ſerve as an Ilaitrument to 
convey the Genzral's Mind to him, and 
therefore 1 conciude,that one only of thoſe 
Othccrs isnecaful, 

This being finiſh'd, 1 divide all the 
Functions of the Army into four principal 
parts, viz. The Cavalry, Infantry, Artitl 
(zry and Provijiens, and Treatot them one 
aftcr anorher, | 

The Cavalry is a Body which many 
times Quarters apart from the Army, and 
requires a Commander in Chict, whom 
ali thc reſt ought ro obey, and therefore 
he ſhould be of Eminent Quality, or of 
ſo grear Vertue and Experience that the 
other General Officers may Obey him 
without ſcruple ; for jt is the Cavalry 
where moſt of thoſe who are Rich and 
belt Born, and conſequeatly the hardett 
ro Command do Engage themicives, and 
therefore his Authoriry ought not to be 
thar'd, and becauleon a March the Horte 
are uſually on the Van and tne Rear,that 
ye are often conſtrain'd to divide them 

in 
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in two Bodies, for the Conveniency of 
Quarters; and thar on the Day of Battle 
they are upon bo: h Wings, it 1 neceſſary 
that there be allo a Lieutenant-General, 
whois likewiſe to be a Man of great Au- 
thority. "There mult alſo be a third Great 
Officer, who for the moſt part is called a 
Commiſſ1ry-General, and he is ro diſtribute 
che Orders, keep a Liſt of the Guards, 
Convoys, and other Functions, carry the 
Field Marſhal's Orders to rhe General of 
the Horlc, and then to the Quarter-Ma- 
ſters of Companies, wizo come from all 
Quarters to receive them. 

All rhe Cavalry ought to be divided in 
Companics, whereof Regiments arc fors 
med nor according to the Manner of the 
Infantry under the Charge of a Camp-Ma- 
fter, bur only ro maintain the Order of 
the Quarters and Battle. In forming Re- 
giments, four or five Companies, with 
oneof Carabines,are joyn'd rogether, and 
the Eldeſt Captain Commands this Body ; 
and ſoall the Cavalry are divided, which 
makes it cvident, That a General of the 
Carabines is altogether a needleſs Officer; 
for the Carabines cannot form a Body,be- 
cauſe their way of Fighting does not ad- 

mil 
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mit of ir, neirher were they Inſtituted for 
2ny other end bur t.» ſerve the Horſe either 
1n their Quartering, Diſcovering the E- 
nemy, Skirmiſhing with them, fallingon 
their Flank in time of Battle, Haralling 
thole who purſue in aRetrear, or to pre- 
vent their own Mens being ſo ferv'd when 
they purſue. In effe&t good Carabines 
mixt with Horſe are of excellent uſe, bur 
all alone they arc good for nothing. 

If there be more Quarters than General 
Officers, the Eldcit Captain Commands 
in chat Quarter, and has the Eldeſt Quar- 
ter- Maſter with him ; ſo thar the General 
of the Horle giving his Orders to the 
Commillary-General and Quarter-Ma- 
ſter-General, and they to the Quarter- 
Maſters who come for them from other 
Quarters (where the like Order i; ob- 
lerv'd) the Commands are carried with- 
out Confuſion , paſs through the hands 
of few Perſons, and when any Defect 
happens, it is caſie to find our how it 
Canic, 

The Izfantry is the moſt folid Body of 
an Army, and the Artillery aud Provitſt- 
ons do always Lodge with them. There 
is no difference among the Companies as 

in 
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in the Cavalry, bur they are all of one 
fort, viz. half Muſquetcers, and half 
Pike-men ; ſeveral Companies make a 
Regimear, which hath its Colonel, and 
ſeveral Regiments make a Body, common- 
ly call d a Brigade. The Army is uſual- 
ly divided into three B dics, viz. The 
Vant-Guard, the Main Battle, and the 
Reer-Guard : Every Brigade ought to 
have a Brigadier, Sarjcant- Mi ajor, ard 
Quartcr-Maiter. _ The former is to go 
and receive his Orders from the Field- 
Marſhal, and deliver them ro his Briga- 
deer, and then he is to give the Word to 
the Sarjeant-Majors of Regiments, the 
latter 1s to give Orders to the Quarter- 
Maſter of cach Regiment where he is to 
Quarter his Regiment, and how much 
Ground 1s neceſiary co Encamprhcm, and 
they impart rhe Orders to the Harbingers 
of each Company who afterwards lodge 
them. If there-be a Collonel General of 
ail the Horſe, he may rake upon him the 
intire Government of them, bur in an 
Army he.is- ro Command no more than 
one Brigade, otherwiſe we cannot elſta- 
bliſh rhe Order which is here propoſed. 
And hence there are ſeveral Nations = 
on 
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don't think a Collonel General of the In- 
fantry neceſſary, bur content themſelves 
with particular Collonels of every Regi- 
ment, who are {ubjet ro no other Cont 
mands bur thole of the General, or Field- 
Marſhal General. 

The Artillery ought to haye a General, 
a Licurenant-General, a Quarter-Maſter 
and other Officers ; and hecaulc all P1o- 
ncers, Miners, Ingineers, Maſters of 
Work, Forge-Men, Carpenters, Wag- 
goncrs and other Workmen depend upon 
him, I think that a Captain ought ro be 
appointed over each fort, cither Choſen 
from amongſt the Commillarics of the Ar- 
tillery, or orher- Perſons; that I may ad- 
drels my f{e!f ro them when I have occa- 
ſion tor ſuch Pcopie. The Quarter-Malter 
ought to go every Evening and receive 
the Orders of the Ficld-Marſhal, 

There ſhould alſo be a General over the 
Proviſions, and he ought to have his Lieu 
tenant, his Quarter-Nalſter, and orher 
Officers. His Quartcr-Maſter ought like- 
wile ro go every Evening for the Field- 


Marſhal's Orders. 
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Then follows the way how Orders 

ought to be diſtributed. The Field-Mar- 
ſhal receives them from the General, and 
then goes to his Quarter, whether the 
Commillary of the Horle comes to receive 
them for the Horſe, and the Sarjeant of 
the Bartlc {or the /yfantry, and he imparts 
them to the Sarjeant-Majors of Brigades, 
The Quarter-Maſter of the Artillery, 
and the Quarter-Matlter of the Proviſions 
come allo ro the Field-Marſhal, who by 
{peaking with thoſe four Perſons, . diſtri- 
butes | his Orders throughout the whole 
Army. Burt all Orders and Commands 
ought to be given in Writing. 
- The Field- Marſhal ' General, the Ge- 
neral of the Artillery, the Judge, the 
Pay-Maſter General, the General of the 
Proviſions, the Quarter- Maſter General, 
the Sarjeant of Battle and Provoſt General 
ought always to Lodge in the General's 
Quarters 

If the Army Encamp altogether, the 
Quarter-Maſter General atiligns to eacl; 
Body a convenient piece of Ground which 
is afterwards ſubdivided by other Offi- 
cers deſign'd for riat end. 
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On the Day of Battle the Ficld-Mar- 
ſhal General aſſigns cach Body its r[w 
and then the Sarjeant of rhe Battle draws 
up the Infantry in Battle Array. 

The Field-Marſhal ought to have three 
or four Aſſiſtants, call'd Aides de Camp, to 
carry extraordinary Commands, but they 
mult not pretend to Command any Cap- 
rain, if they have not been formerly ei- 
ther Collonels or Captains of Horſe. 

The Serjeant of Batrle ought ro Com- 
mand the Collonels, but that they may 
the more readily obey him, he ought to 
have been taken from among(t rhemlelves, 
and none ſhould be adyanc'd to that 
Charge, bur ſuch as have been Collonels, 
and 10 the Sarjeant-Majors of Brigades 
ought to be choſen from among(t the Sar- 
fant-Majors of Regiments. Things being 
thus regulated and eſtabliſh'd, Commands 
will become very caſfie, and no Maa will 
be able ro lay his own faulcupon another, 
becauſe it will immediately appear where 
It lies, fo thar this obliges every Man to 
dothat which he is commanded exactly. 
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CH A P. XVII. ; 


Of Attacking Countries according to || 
their Strength and Situation. ; 


A N Army being formed, 'muſt either ÞJ,; 
be imploy'd in the Conquelt of a I}, 

New Countrey, or the defence of their Þ},, 
own. We ſhail begin with the firſt, The JF, 
Prince who acts offenſively ought to: be Þ.. 
the {trongelt, or take the advantage of a \ 
Country whea it is divided, or elſe be Þp, 
Invited by a Party, otherwiſe he a&ts |; 
raſhly. It rhe Country which he attacks Nj; 
be large and open. he ought at firſt ro F,. 
endeavour to vring his Enemy to a Gene- BN, 
ral Battle, ' or ſome great Conflict that by B;; 
the Reputation of his Arms he may terri- ſ;j; 
tie his Enemies. If .the Country be Bj, 
Mountainous, full of Rivers and Dicckes, K;, 
covercd with Woods, or abounding with K\; 
Fortreſles, It will be hard to force the 
Encmy to a Battle, fo that in this calc 
you mult fail ro Belicging, and render 
your 
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rour {If Maſter of the C Country by de- 
"recs and if you wou!d make pro grels 
n this torc of War, you mult at lcaſt have 
wo Armies, ONC to make, Ficad agaimſt 
the Facmy, anc! rac other £o Cc: ry on your 
Work Without litcrruption, for you will 
= c very hard to puth on a S:cge, while 

orcat Army 1s + 110aggi ncar you, which 


ViHOns. "If rinc Hwy Into tc Country 
be very difficulr, and tho Pallcs by which 
you can invade it, few, you mutt force 
one before you £ 0 any | furcher, and when 
rou have done thar, ir muſt be forrity'd. 
You muit alccrrain the method of having 
rrovitions. Ieit the Enciny ſhould burn 
or withdraw theic of his own Country. 
H you be invited by any Faction, it will 
de of finguiar auyani age, tor by their 
means you may be inorm'd of the Situ- 
ation 0! the Country, and the cetects of 
their Fortiuications. Jhey will allo be 
lvre to furmih you ith +pics, anu give 
Vou punctual note? Gt WRAE pAIICS as 
mongit the Enemics. You mulc arg 
Pectal carc to trocat that tadtion well, 
and to engage them by degrces in facts 
Actions as > will make them irrceoncileabl 
11 h 
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ro their Prince ; bur if yo perceive that 
they have ſtill a relpect to tum, an! only 
make War againil him by | halfes; you are 
oblig'd ro be jealous of them, and to 
keep the Reins" 1n your Own hands, for 
wherher ir be the fear of unavoidab/e 
Ruine, or the hopes of a favourable Re- 
conciliation that prevents their running 
ro the jait Extreme, the one and the oth 
arc cquaily CAngerous 3 aad you ought at 
LO take {pcctal care , that an accommoda- 
on be no; macie up to your diladvantage, 
And therclore if they agechne ar the firlt 
ro engaze in tuch things as may render 
LCM unvardonable , 4L 1$ not ior your 
[NTCreitL To joy i WH them, except they 
givC Y: cz good Hoſtages. You mull 
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aito Ta Fr we who tubrut with the 
height of MHumanicy , Clemency and 
Bounty, and juch as itand our With the 


EFCArg!h IK Crity, for your Miunificence to 
Lit 08%, 024 Aulleritcy ro the othcr, are 
ie rope. mithuds to acquire tlicir 
Uooitince; One Town raken and rough 
Y Iioarcu, andanoiner Which Surrenders 
willingly, i wing Kindly handied, will 
Wen the Way to a Doren more : Where: 

03 £32 conmrary, if oc be taken by 
[OLC%, 
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ſorce, and yet ſpar'd, and another which 
I Surrcnders willingly, be hardly uſed, it 
muſt prevent the taking of many others. 
whence I conclude, that the Conqueror 
ought ro value himtelf upo:2 his Word and 
Promiſe, let it be in Clemency or in Sc- 
verity. 


CRAFT AD 


Of the Defence of States and Coun- 
tries, according to their Strength 


and Situation. 


7 Or the better l.andiing of this mat- 
| tcr, we muſt diſtinguiſh them: into 
Threz ſorts, Lictle, Midling, and Pow- 
erfal Stares. The Little ones (ubſiſts on- 
ly by the jea'ouſtie which their Neigh- 
bours have of one another, becauſe if 
one ſhould artick a little Srarte, another 
would defend ir. Yet this 1s but a trem- 
bling and dubious condition ; for if the 
one ſhall fivrd rhemſelves in a condition 
to attack them, the others wont be able 
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to defend them. Tie Counſels of Prig- 


ces and States are not always fo equally Þ 4 
managed, bur rhar oftentimes one pre- 


vails agaiinll another ; and beſides that] © 
Inconvenience, thcre 1s this furtiier, that = 
{omcrimes ric Cy 4greC tO C1 vi e the Prey, Q 
io that Litrle Stare 5 Winch arc not ſtrong o 
enough ro gjefend themielves, are always = 
In. great hazard, and they mult be very |; 
complaiſant if rhey give their Neighbors ; 
NO Pretext tO Quarrel with them, The; 
only way left triem, is to have a Place i © 
or two very well fortiticd with Arms, and 
Money CHOU. 201 ro aetvin Te tit 1CIN ; 'O as - 
they who would preveur the growth of - 


thois who have a mind to attack them, 
may have nic CAOugn LO COMme ro thor " 


Re-icf; for if rherc Þe no means torciilt || ;* 
the Country viil be taken betore they - 
CA HAVE CIP ; and bejiues cat, the pro i co 
ba! bit ITY of Co nqueri og! VOU Catily, gives or 
thc NCT 2211 LNC420t £1013 LO aLtACk VOU, 
You Will find abt ERA pCOp'e rcadict DN 
Lo if CCOT Y Ul, £1229 ro {0-CONQUEL k OL , 
Country, DIcaule the Firtt 1$ cate will " 
vt 


an equa) "my bur the othcr very hard, 
Without a numerous Army, 'To which 
nay be auued, That you are oftentimes 
in as grcac hazard from him that Recowr 

11 
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q:crs your Country as a Fri:nd, leit he 
Ketain 1L,95 you arc irom him who feiz'd ir, 
as vour Enemy, or if he reſtore it again, 

£ 011 Parr O! ic iz 14ca I erms, 
ag | fr bur the ſha- 

Happy are they 

25 (0 5g0d and Ho 

' nem too their Loſt 

ame Authority and 

; before, for tuclt 
; Sratcs, | iuppole a Prince 


4 oO a = - A - 
Or 2 Repubtick, wich for rneiwr Defence 


Cai Catcrtaii an Arny Oi 2.220 Foor 


3-09 Horic, with all the neceſiary 

( = } . % [ C - 
Equipage, If their Country be of dith- 
cuir Acceſs, and that ir canner be entred 
1 * # [ , . EY , = : nn -F 4% ] 1” , . 
Diit LU) CCYTal UHCS > 1:4 Mountains, 
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thoſe 
mings, grown tecure and neglected other 
Defcnces, have found themtelves cheat- 
ed and undone on that ftic, where they 
thought themſelves moſt fecure. If you 
be cncompals'd with the Sca, it 15 a fine 
Ditch, nevertheleſs, a porent Enemy will 
find a way to make a Delcent upon your 
iſland ; it you be ſurrounded with Marth- 
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es and Rivers, he will ſtil find means to 
pals'em,chiefly now when there is Arti ery 
ro favour his p.ſlave, to that the ſurcii 
way is to found your {ccurity upon your 
own ſtrength, iz. A good Army, and 
ſtrong Forrelics. I mcntionboth rogether, 
becauiean Army wikout Forireſſcs, 'being 
weak, and nur daring tw hazard Battle, 
lcaves the Couttry cx roſed to the Enemy, 
who maintain themtclves ar your Ex 
pence, and will in fne ruine you ; and 
Fortrel:cs witiourt an Army cannot pre- 
lerv2 you aiy long gcr, than whiter your 
Magazines of Pros 1fions Laſt. Bur bea ill 
of them being proportioned with Jt 
ment, may make a great Relittance Wo 
hercin you muſt not be Governed by the 
Humour of the Pcoplie, who, wirhout 
_—_— the ſituation of rhcir Towns, 
Or the pub lick Good, Wien they {cc the 
Neighbors forufying tienitcives, would 
mitate them. It bang cyqually dange- 
rous to havc more. tertirclies than you 
can Gariton, as to have none at all, and 
incecy 1 thou!ld loverthe laſt better than the 
tirft, for by hazarding a Battle, your 
Encmy has at icaſt haife the Fear, bur by 
the other way, you mutt certainly pc- 
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rſh, without being abic to hope for any 
thing, more than to prolong your Ruine; 
forthe deſir: which you havero preſcrvyeall 
your Forccefics, by putring Great Gari- 
{ons 11 th m, renders you unab!lc ro keep 
1 Army in the Fie'd, and then the {poi}- 
ng ot two or three ijarveits forces you 
to rrencer on vour Er: emics Terms, | 
know that there are iamc who build up- 


th 


02 Lis Fo 1 char vhen all the 
principal Places in a Cuuntry arc fortify'd, 
me Provitions arc carried mito the tors 
chios. format if an Encmy fiay there he 
nut flarve; antif they only p alschrough 
the Country, TY « Joy no greac hurt, 1o 
that things Seng - thus ordered, it's in a 
manncr impollible for them to make a 
long Sicge. To which I an{wer, That 
Forcreſſes were principally defign'd for 
defence of the Weak, that fo a Tow P20. 
ple might refilt a greirer number, and if 
you have a great number of Fortretſes, 
and Garilons, {uch as arc requir'd in great 
Fortify'd Towns, you mult have a grea- 
ter-number of Soldicrs, than they That 
come to attack you, otherwilc: you will 
not be able ro provide all of them with 
Gariſons {uſſicient to ſuſtain a Siege. And 
H h 4 if 
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If you be ſtrongelt without any Gariſon, 
You may proier: © Voaurt ountr) by KCC» 
ing the Ficld. There is' allo this incon- 
VEenience n fortif !y ing great 10W: 15, Lat 
you thereby rencier them {fo proud, that 
they will not acknowiwlge their Sove- 
raigns, but upon hok OW. i Terms, and 

when they reccive rtn% | 
Var, the iniv:tants arc calls Willits to 
change tacir Nations, tian tec their 
Wea'th rivi'd. So ihat CONEPRER, that 
your Fortreiies ma; l 110! be 10 ni2.1Y as to 
prevent y: ur keepin: tie Field, 21d thoſe 
you have, mii be to well fartiiied and 
pr *Vided, that they may be able to make 
a great Retifiance , and {> welt placcd, 
that they may curb thc greac Lowns, and 
fecure your i ronticrs, (os f5ankt ncmy may 
nor be Widting to leave a Piace bc- 
hind him, which may int-rcept his Pro- 
Vitions, if he cannot, by Cor: cſpond Cnce, 
or otherwile pollels himicit of tome pri- 
cipal Town, which may fcrve as a Scat 
for carryinz on thc War in the Coun» 
try. Tirol things being thus diſpoſcd, 
you muſt coniidler what ” fort of Encmy 
1 1s Who attacks you, if they be Con- 
fedcrates, 1t. 1s calicr io Gitunite them, 
than 
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than :f 11:12 War were carried on by one 
F i And in this caſe ir is an 
| 4% to create a mi:trult amongſt 
nm 11 *i.ning ro have inteltizence 
vis 174 012 of them, and by ſhewing 
mor. r-i:ct and Iels Animoſit y againſt 
127 0.0, than LIC Fett; [t will giVC C OC 
10.1 Of jca;cute. it 15 allo a good way 
[0 4%C div Crli9n T9 ONC OF other of their 
Countrics. It- being very difktcult for ma- 
ny Soveraign P owers 3, United rogct her to 
rcm into any long time without iifzults, 
Myancertiandings, Envics, yca, and al- 
{0 Enmitics, becaulc of their different 
Humours and intereſts, fo that an Enc- 
my depeading upon ene only Head, i 
much more redoubiabic. And becaule 
vou may be atta.kt with more or icis Vi- 
gor, I ſhall ſpcak one word of thar. If 
ir be by a force, not very much ſuperior 
to your own, you may preler ve your 
_ withour celerting IC, _s with 
r Army and Fortreiles, co:iume your 
Enemy , by incommoding him it in h1s Pro 
Viions, and imtrenching - alw ays io ncar 
him, as to prevent his undertaking any 
vicge of importance; for if an Aiiciiant 
docs nor gain, he loſes, and it is impoilt- 


ble 
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ble ſor hin: to ſi fitt in a Country which 


he would Conguer, if ho 
tooting at yrit, an ir; 


i.1 Liide CAC 
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quit the Fi-.4, ana vurn ail the 
ons Which \ov cannot carry tint Your 
Forrtr<!'os, ini 2 tie Towns ana Viita- 
gesS Witcin YO! Ca :eD, for it's bet: 
ter TO preccerv'e 0! 11 a ruined Coune 
ry, than to 1avs it for your Enemy. And 
It 15 1n tis cate, that a Prince, to pro- 
cures to hintlelt the Name cf Merciful 
( as he tainks | to his Peopie, who on all 
luch occalions delert him, becomes cruel 
to himicif; Bur it 15 rather Irrefolurion, 
and wanr of Courage, which -prevai's 
with us to do this, than any truc Con- 
pailtion of anothers Mulery, like that of 
the Empefor 0rho, who when the firit 
Ditzrace betell him, durft nor hazard a 
Batrie again, tho his Forces Were intirc, 
and he who had no nity upon the Empe- 
ror Ga/-4 in his decrepid old Age, tho he 
had defign'd him as his Succetlor in the 
Empure, to obtain winch, he lefr no man- 
ner of Viiiany unpractis'd, would per- 

ſwade 
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(wade Potteriry. that the averſion which 
i: had to rhe theduing of Ranans Blood, 


pPrevai, a With him to 1tyare it, by kil.ing 
nimelf; and thus we many times endea» 
rour to Cover our Vices, by that Vir- 
Le Which rcicmbles them moſt. Bur 1t 
being a czriain Truth, that there can be 
no pub!:ci. Good, without fome preju- 
© pariacular Perions ; fo a Prince 


laws 
can never d!i-inrangle himicif trom a pc- 
C1045 Eaterprize, if he would picale all, 


and the greaceſt 21! mo!t ordinary Faults 
rich arc committed in matters of State 
arid War, procecu frem our being carried 
away by tits complaitance, of which we 
repent When we cannot help it. Bur to 
prevent ſuch a Scorm, we mult lay it 
GOWn as a futuamental Maxim of our 
Cn preſervation, not to {uiter our pows 
criullett Neighbour to increalc in {trengti, 
forir 15 berrer tootiend him,to prevent his 
pucung himlclf in a condition to ruinec 
you, than to let him grow, for fear of 
oicading him. It being an undoubred 
Truth,that we cannot prelerve our Liber- 
ty againſt a Conqueror by Complements, 
but by mecr ſircngrh, 


: Dk» Reach tA <4 
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It remains, that ſpeak of potent _ 
who | i11Vec Sorageh Ci10; 1h hs 't) 
without depending 


VC) C3) ; ? 
ers. gp Vio- 


Up Tt of 


ney, and every thing {! utnciont for c\tere 
taining the War, Bu: the rc ( Wv 16C-4, 
and they kave nothivg to _ at to '''. 
ware of Ganger from themſelves. Toes its 
one ling ic Encn Iv is nor fRirong 0144. 1 
ro aitague them, and 1t Wit bu «<: l 
for divers Princes to League ftv. i 0 
ary ſuch cefign, nor to {ubſiit inc Lopes 
ther, if they 62. However. | {1.. pax 


one word of ir, Grcar 5ates do ctr 
lie alrogethcr, or {caitcros in arc. cut 
piaces, Thotc wizo have a | Thcir 
united, nay cither attack or defend them 
ſelves morc pou crtully than thoſe who 
are {cattercd, becauic rhey can carry tnoir 
whole Force where need roquires, With 
more ai! USCNCC and calc, and jcts cx; DC.'CC, 
The others do aliarm, and give e occaſion 
of jealouiic to more COPiC, becaulz ney 
border upon more diſlint States, but if 
either the one or the other be attacker, 
they muit make uſe of the Defences be» 
tore-mentioned ; I thall only add, that 
they ought to have none bur a few For- 
tretics upon the Frontiers, and thoſe ve- 


oy 


. UICC 
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ry good, but none in the heart of the 
Councry, as having more rea{on to fear 
Civil than Fereign Wars. Except it be in 
the time of Civil Wars ; ; QUrear States are 
not in hazard of being Artrackr, . but 
this is the beſt method ro pluck up rhe 
root of them, and deprive them of that 
by waich thcy ſublilt. 

Bur further, you mu't never perpetu- 
ate Goveruments , neitaer 1n Families, 
nor to any Man during Life ; Bur the 
principal and belt Remedy againſt a Ci 
vil War, is to entertain one abroad, which 
banilhes 1dlenefs, keeps all People im- 
ploy'd, and particularly {atisfies relilels 
and ambirious Spirits; it prevents Luxu- 
ry, renders your People Warlike, and 
keeps up your Reputation fo much a- 
mongl{t your Neighbors, that ir makes 
you the Arbitrator of all their. ditic- 
rences. It's true, that this Maxim is on» 
ly to bc practi « by this lait torr of States, 
for tho' it be necellary for them, ir is 
hurcful to lefier States, wiv ought LO a- 
void all forts of War, for not being ſtrong 
cnough to make ady antage of it, they 
ru:1 a hazard of becoming a prey to the 


more powerful. 
CHART 
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Of the Methods of aſſuring a 
Congueſt. 


CT 
OO ——_ 


- _ 


A Sovercign Prince is more capable 
PF] of making Great and {peedy Con- 
queſts, than a Republick, becauſe being 
{ecret in his Councils, daring in his Re- 
{o:utions, ſpcedy in his Execution, and 
in no hazard of being contradicted by 
any body ; he will make more Conqueſts 
in Ten years, than a Republick which 
does not keep their Secrets to well, are 
long a coming .to a Reſolution ; reltrain 
the Authortty of rheir Generals, and al- 
ways contradict his Orders can do in a 
Hundred; and on the other hand, a Re- 
publick which Governs always according 
to their Maxims, is not ſubject ro rhe 
Faults of a ſingle Perſon, and their Go- 
vernment fufters no alteration by the 
death of any of irs Members,bur prelerves 
longer and better that which they con* 

ucr, 
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quer, than a Prince does,who many times 
J has a Succeſſor, as remarkable. for Vice, 
25 he himſelf was for Virtue. However, 
| ihall here lay down the true Maxims, 
how both the one and the other may al- 
lure their Conquelts, which confitt in 
two things, viz. to take away both the 
Inclination and Power from thoſe whom 
you have Conquered to Revolt. As to 
the firlt, if you Conquer a Free People, 
it is certain that you ſhall nor be able 
to take away their deſire of recovering 
their Liberty, 'at leait fo long as thoſe 
who have liv'd at freedom are alive ; If 
they be Subjects of a Prince or State, and 
do nothing but change Maſters, they'll 
love to live under him who Treats them 
beſt, and rthcrefore you mull always be- 
zin by gentic Mcthods, and Grant the 
ttrongclt allurance that can be to thoſe 
whom you have Conquered, both for 
Lite and Foriunzs; tor it your own natu- 
rai Subjotts don't find themſelves aſiur'd 
as t» both thole things, you have rceaton 
to tear that they will Revolt, and much 
more tiole whom you haye newly Con- 
quer'd. It being the Law of Nature im- 
prutiedl upon ail living Creatures, - 
rac 
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rhe very leaſt of Animals, ro endeavour 
their own preſervation ; To which, Man 
who is endued with Realon, ought to 
add rhe preſervation of his Honour and 
Fortune, which many times he prefers ro 
Life it ſelf, A Prince then ought to 
Reign with cxac: }ilice, maintain rhe 
oppreſſed in his Rig hr, abſtain himſelf 
trom all manner of Violence, cithcr as 
to Women or Eſtates, for without doing 
{o,iPs impollible ro keep a Corquer'd Peo- 
ple in Obedience, You mult allo main- 
rain them as much as is pollible in rhe 
Form of thcir Goverment, and exclude 
none of them from arriving at Offices, 
Dignittes and Honours, which they thould 
be ſutſcred to poticſs, without prejudice 
ro their own Satery ; and if he bea Prince 
who makes this Tonqueit, rhe beft way 
ro aſſure himſelf of.it is, to reſide among 
<m as oftca as he can, becauſe his Pre- 
{ence prevents abundance of Dilorcers; 
the Splencor of his Court, imprints a 
Kind of Vencration upon the Spirits of 
tne People, and he gains the Citizens and 
Tradeſemen where ac Lives. 


If 
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If it be a Republick which cannot 
q change the Seat of their Government, 
J chey muſt nevertheleſs, rake care that the 
J Governours whom they ſend thither 
ſhould live in Splendor, for the Peopleare 
J often more taken with che appearance of 
things, than rhe realty. Theſe are rhe 
Methods which do intenſibly bring new 
Conquered People ro Obedience. Bur 
becauſe this is not ſufficient, and that of- 
rentimes a Facility to Revolr, without 
puniſhment, puts them in mind to do it; 
|t is neccfiary to Guard your {elf before- 
hand with all manner of neceſlary Securi- 
ty, which contiſts in having Arms and For- 
treſles in-your Pollielfion, I don't mean 
that you ſhouid diſarm che People alto- 
zcrher, for if pollibic, thar mult be avoid- 
ed, but you ought to atſure your ſelf of 
the great Towns by good Fortreſles, to 
have Aricnais in diiterent places, and nor 
a4;l in onc, aa to icave no Town or Ca« 
itie, except your Garilon'd Fortreſfes, in 
a Capacity of reſiſting 100 Cannon thor, 
There 1s this laſt Method of all, that the 
Ancicncs Cid often pur in praCtice ro good 
purpoſe, a:.d which I approve mighrily; 
but it 15 nc £nOW in uſe, viz, Tocttabiul 
I 1 Colonus 
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Colonies, and tranſport the People of one 


Country into another; for beſides, its be- 
ing a4 great Curb, to keep a Conquer'd 
Country in Obedience, you hereby Com- 
penſate abundance of Soldiers, who have 


done you good Service. I don't think } 


their Reaſon valid, who condemn this 
Method as crucl, and againſt the Rules 
of Charity. On the contrary, I think 
that the ways commonly made uſe of, 
viz, keeping the People {o low, that they 
have nothing left bur their Lives, and cx- 
cluding them from all hopes of arriving 
to any Honour in their own Country, is 
far more cruel. For my own part, I{peak 
ingenuouſly, I had rather be chas'd from 
my own Country to another, where [, 
or mine might have reaſonable hopes of 
bertering our Conditions, than to ſtay in 
my own when depriv'd of that hope; 
there being nothing ſo hard in the World, 
as to deprive a Man of his Hopes; it be- 
ing that which in chis World, obliges him 
to undertake. every thing, that he may 
enjoy the Goods of this Life, and rhe 
Hopes of whar he ſhall enjoy in the Lite 
to come, furniſhes him with Contitancy, 


to lufſer eycry thing kere. So that there 
i$ 
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is nothing which does ſo much diſtin- 
guiſh a Man from a Beaſt, nor the Re- 
generate Man from one that is Senſual, 
as Hope. Whence I conclude, that you 
muſt never deprive a Man of hopes of ob- 
taining a better Condition, than that 
which he enjoys, left you throw him in- 
to deſpair. 


CHAT AXL 


How we muſt proceed to ſuccour our 
Friends and Allies. 


( Ne of the moſt Honourable Adti- 
ons Which a Prince can do, and 
by which he acquires the greateſt Repu- 
tation, 1s to ſuccour his Allicsin their ne- 
ceſſitics, bur it is a thing which is often« 
times very difliculr. When we make War 
our ſelves, we chuſe our advantages, and 
take our Times and Meaſures according 
ro our own Pleaſure and Ability ; bur it is 
nottheſame in {fuccouringan Allie, whom 
you mult aſſiſt with all the difficulties, 
vi 4 and 
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and Inconyeniencies that occurr, If his 
Country joyn to yours, and that there is 
nothing to prevent your aſliſting of him 
with your whole Force, you can have no 
prerence to decline it, if it be not that you 
are afraid of his Enemy, and are not wil- 
ling to offend him, which is both a cow- 
ardly and an iniudicious excuſe ; for by 
this means you ſhall not avoid the dan- 
ger Which the ruine of your Neighbour 
will bring upon you; it being much betrer 
to reſiſt together, than tuffer your fclves ro 
be defearcd one after another ; Bur if it be 
an Ally who is {eparared from you by other 
Princes and Statcs'which often happens)and 
that you muſt encounter many diſſiculties 
to enter his Country, you ought then to 
con(ider well, in what manner yott are to 
zuccor him, tor if the States berwixt you 
refuſe you pallage, and that you mult fight 
them betore you can fuccor your Atlic ; 
itis to be feared that you will not be abic 
to alilt him intime; and if your Neigh- 
bour, cither for fear of you, or of him whc 
atracks your Al:ic, otter you free pailage, 
you cannot accept ot ic {ately, excepr he 
pur tuch places into your hands as arc ne- 
cellary ro ſecure your Return; and if 
this 
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this be refuſed, you ought not ro go any 
further. Bur if your Allies Enemy have 
Dominions ncar unto you, which you can 
calily attack, you mult do it briskly, and 
this aſſiſtance which is given by Diverſi- 
on, is in my Opinion the ſureſt, and thar 
which proſpers beſt, becauſe you do it 
with all your ſtrength and conveniency ; 
and ordinarily he whom you attack is 
unprovided, and he who atracks another 
Country, does uſually carry with him 
his beſt Officers and Soldiers. Burt if 
all choſe Merhods fail you, there is no- 
thing left but Moncy, wherewith you 
can afſiſt your Allie, which many times 
is not ſufficient to Save him. 


CHAP. XXIL 


Whether it be beſt for a Great Prince 
to manage the War in Perſon, or 
by a Deputy. 


T's convenient in this place, to Dil- 
courſe, Whether a Prince ought to 
manage his Wars in Perſon, or by a Dc- 
puty, becauſe there being difference of 
PraCticc, as to this Matter, every Man 
brings his Reaſons for his Opinion. Thoſe 
who are againſt his managing the War 
in Perſon, alledge, that by leaving his 
Country, he op2ns the Door to Com 
motions, and deprives himlelf of the 
means to prevent it ; that it is more ne- 
ceilary for him ro preicrye Peace at home, 
than to make War abroad, and that no- 
thing can ſo much contribute thereunto, 
as his Preſence, which puts a Curb upon 
the Mutinous ; That keeping Peace at 
| home, 
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he may the betrer give Orders as to the 
Afairs abroad, that Greater and more 
Incurable Dangers ariſe when the Prince 
is Engaged in Perlon to be. our of his 
own Country thai when he is in it. 
If hereccive any Check in Pcrion when he 
is far from home, tholc wiv are Muti- 
nous will be the more bold ro make In- 
novations, and every one will be ready 
to fnake ofi their Obedience, If he be 
Kill'd, his Subjects arc Confourided, his 
Enemics Emboldencd, and make great 
Advantages of it. If he be Taken, it is 
{till worſe, for none being able to declare 
himſelf Prince, and the Grandecs making 
their own advantage of his Calamity, pur 
all things in ſuch confuſion, thar nothing 
can be done with Authoriry in the State, 
becauſe thoſe' who have ſciz'd rhe Go» 
vernment, Tyrannize over others who 
may alſo have Prerenſions to it, and will 
oftentimes rather call in the Common E- 
nemy, than Obey their Companions. 
To all this they add, That a Prince, if 
Taken, cannotrecover his Liberty, with- 
out giving great Advantages to his Ene- 
my, which may turn to the remedile(s- 
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prejudice of himſelf, anc his Dow niutons 
{o that ail rhinys being weighed, they 
conclude that the Lara >nces of rite 
Prince's Hazarding himſelf in War, 
are greater than thoie of Managing 
the lame by his Licatcaants . This 
Nvinioa 1s chiefly maintnn 4 b by thyte 
}# tho Long Robe, Wi2O arc Naturally Ee 

co Men of War, an becauſethey 

' 1-57 their own Authoricy beſt in 
tit of tut, they not only diſſwade 
the Pri:i-- miking War 1n Perſon, 
bur alſo auvitc inn racher ro ſufker any 
ſorr of Ignominy, than to cnvage in 1t 
otherw ic. And w ie tnem joyn F {arcrerers, 
Pimps, and fuch otiers as arc the Plague 
of Princes, and in timc of Peace entertain 
them with ſuch things as incline them to 
all manner of Luxuri, and make. them 
believe rthar rheir Peopic were created on» 
ly forthem, and not they for the People ; 
thatto Debauch a Woman is morc Honou» 
rable than ro Conquer a Province, that 

there 13 more Induſt ry and Glory in Mar- 
ſhaliing a Feait rhan a Battle ; that La- 
bour 1s only fit for Porters; that Great 
Kings ought to do all chings without 
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ſtirring themſelves, which is the ordi- 
nary Road to the Ruine of Empires and 
Kingdoms. | | 
Thoſe who adviſe the Prince to make 
War in Perſon, alledge that the Com- 
mand of an Army is fuch a Re ithing Bit, 
that it- ought not to be committed to 
any other, bur in calcs of great neceſſity, 
becaule if one would acquit himſelf- well 
in {ich a Charge, he muſt be very abſo- 
lute, and oftentimes Generals dont con- 
rain themſcives within the bounds of their 
Duty, e{pccially when the Prince does 
not do his, who in rhis caſe is Naturally 
Envious of another Man's Glory, and 
can t endure to hear of the brayc Adti- 
ons of his Generals, although they ſuc» 
ceed to his Advantage; and in this Hu- 
mour thoſe who Govern *Afﬀairs will 
Entertain him, becauſe they are afraid 
of bcing Supplanted themſelves by rhe 
Eminent Vertue of others, and hence 
proceeds the bad Succeſs of many braye 
Deſigns, though well undertaken, which 
are made to miſcarry for want of Mo- 
ney or Victuals, by reſtraining the Ge- 
neral's Authority, or ſetting thoſe _ 
um 
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him who oppoſe and rather fetter than 
aſſiſt him. And then if things don't ſuc- 
cced according to expectation, the blame 
is thrown upon the Innoccnt and the 
Culpable Triumph. And thus Great 
Princes who make War by their Licure- 
nants, will be ferv'd. The Reputation 
of a Prince who is a good General him- 
ſelf, is quite another thing than that of 
a Prince who hath good Generals ; tic 
firſt is formidable in himſelf, bur rac 
laſt only by another ; rhe firſt cannor 
betray himlezf, but the laſt may have 
his Gcnerals Corrupted; the firſt knows 
how to make choice of thoſe who are 
fit for War, bur the laſt has good Soldi- 
ers only by Chance, the Authority of 
the Price is ncither fubje&t to Envy nor 
Controll, ſecing he is Maſter himlſclf, 
and accountable to no other , but he 
who is General for another, 1s liablc ro 
a perpetual Jealouſic, and happy if he 
eſcape free. And to prevent Civil Wars, 
the beſt: way is to imploy thoſe who arc 
Stouteſt and moſt Turbulent in Forreign 
Service, where they will find opportu- 
nity to glur their Ambition. You my 
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J alſo be continually in a Warlike Poſture, 
J and that wiil cool the Courage of the 


hotrelt, and the Prince muſt always be at 
the Head of his Army, ſo that none may 
be able ro incline it againſt him. They 
a ledge further, that never any Princedid 
tound a large Empire but fuch as made 
War themſelves in Perſon, nor did any e- 
ver loſe one but by managing the War by 
Lieutenants, So that Princes are at Li- 
berry to make their own Choice of either 
of the two, if he be a Polrron who contents 
himſelf ro be admir'd by his Servants, 
delights only inſenfualiry, and lays aſide 
the Office of a King for that of a Scoun- 
drel, he'tl never take the Advice of Com- 
manding his Armics in Perſon ; but 
if he be a Wiſe Prince who Loves his 
Repolſe thathe may Govern his Peoplein 
Juttice, he will not omit to inſtruct 
himſelf in the Myſtcry of War, and to be 
prepared for it, that if there be occaſion 
he needs nor Entruſt the Command of his 
Army to another. Bur.if he be a Gene- 
rous Prince who is Ambitious of Glory, 
and would imitate thoſe Great Men who 
are {till alive though 2000 Years =_ 
their 
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their Death, and whoſe Venerable Names 
do honour tho{c that arc call'd by them, 
he will doubtlels chuſe the Myltery of 
War for his Principal Study, that he may 
be expcrrt therein, and have no need to 
depend upon another for the Conduct of 
his Armys,which will be his own Delight, 
that being the only -true pleature which 
contents the Soul, is particular to Man, 
and common to Great Men, for Bodily 
Pleaſure has more of the Beaſt than Man, 
ſo that he who addicts himſelf altoge- 
ther thereunto is worle than the brute 


Beaſt. 
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CHASE. AAU 


Of Reputation. 


T cannot be imagin'd of whar Service 
the Reputation of a Gereral may be, 
and how hard ir is to preſerve it, for if 
after having acquir'd the Eſtcemof being 
a Wiſe General, and a Man of Grear 
Conduct, you would preſerve it by Pru- 
dence, rhey will ſay chat you are become 
a Coward, and if by hazarding a Battle, 
you reccive a Check, they will call you 
Raſh, ſo that there is no Fundtion in 
the World more liable tro blame, than 
that of a General; and happy is that Cap- 
tain who keeps up his Reputation to rhe 
laſt; which ſo long as it continues has 
Marvellous Efftets. For having once 
acquir'd the Reputation of being For- 
tunate in War, the Soldicrs belieye thar 
he cannot be bear, and Marci with as 
much Confidence to Battle on his Word, 
as 
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as if there were no danger, being per- 
ſwaded that he never Commands them ro 
Fight, but when he is aſſur'd of the Vi- 
Qtory, which encourages them {o much, 
that they Fight with abundance of more F 
Reſolution. And further, the Enemy | 
' When they are Engag'd with ſuch a Þ 
Man, Fight always in fear, as being per- | 
iwaded that they ſhall be bear. There |} 
are a Thouſand Ancient and Modern | 
Exemples of this Truth. When Alcibiadrs | 
his Army was Defeated (though he was 
abſcnt) the Athenians did verily believe 
that it was by his own Conſent. 

. The very Fame of Alexand-r, or Ceſar's 
Arrival, though bur with a ſmall Force, | 
hath ſevcral times made Provinces ren- 
der, and Armics fly. The very Reputa- 
tion of King Henry IV. who was known 
in the Battle of Fountain Francoiſe, where 
he Arriv'd but the Day before, and in a 
manner by Poſt made the Spaniards quir 
Burgundy.l hayc my elf perceived that the 
Dauphizois had that Opinion, that the 
Conſtable a Eſdiguieres could not be Beat. 
And as this Reputation is of great ule to 
a General when he hath acquir'd ir, ſo 
that of being unſucceſsful in War, is his 
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Great Misforrune, for its impoſſible rhat 
ever he can be ſure of his Soldjers if rhey 
have that Opinion of him, and therefore 
the Commander of an Army ought to 
make it his principal Aim to have a good 
beginning, and then to omit nothing 
which may tend to the Preſervation of his 
Honour, when it is acquir'd, bur reſolve 
rather to Die Gloriouſly in ſome Great 
Action, than to lead a diſhonourable Lite 
after the Commillion of an Act of Cowar- 
dice; for as the Arc of War is that which 
of all others brings moſt Honour to the 
Man who acquits himſelf well, fo it brings 
the greateſt Diſgrace upon thole who be- 
haye themſelves ill. 


-- & Catalogu; of Books, ſeme of them Newly 
Printed for Sam. Brifcoe, over againſ# 
Wil”s Coffee- Horſe in Ruſlel-St:cert iz | 
Covent-Garden. 


HE Hiltory - of Polyb:zs the M-go!ap.lican, 
containing a general Account of the 
Tranſactions of the World, and piincipally of 
the Reman Peop'e, during the Firſt and Second 
Punick Wars wich Maps : deſcribing the Pla- 
ces where the moſt contiderable Engagements 
and Battles were Fought, both by Sea and 
Land: Alſo an Account of their Policies and 
. Stratagems of War of the Ancient Romans, in 
Conquering the greateſc part of the then known 
World in Fifty Three Years: Tranſlated by 
Sir H. $. to which is added, a CharaQter of 
Polyvins and his Writings: By Mr. Dryden, in 
two Volumes, OfFavo. Price 10 5. 
-- The Lives ofthe Twelve Cz/ars the firſe Em- 
* perors of Rowe. Written in Latin by C. S«e- 
renins Tranquilizs. Tranſlated into Engliſh by 
ſeveral Eminent Hands, with the Heads of the 
Emperors on Copper Plates. 

Advice to a Young Lord, Written by his 
Father, under theſe following Heads, /iz. Re- 
ligion, Study and Exerciſe, Travel, Marriage, 
Houſe-keeping, Hoſpitality, ofthe Court, of Friend- 
ſhip, of Pleaſure and Idleneſs, of Converſation. 

The Young Lawyer's Recreation ; being a 
| Choice Colleftion of ſeveral! Plealant Lryals, 
Caſes, Paſſages and Cuſtoms in the Law for the 
Entertainment: as well as Profit both of Law- 
. yers and Great Men. 
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me -& Treatiſe of War. 
Then follows the way how Otdets 


ought to be diſtributed. The Field-Mar- 
ſhal receives them from the General, and 


then goes ro his Quarter, whether the | 


Commiltary of the Horſe comes tb receive 
them for the Horſe, and the Satjeant of 
the Battle for che /»fantry, and he imparcs 
them to the Sarjeant-Majors of Brigades. 
The Quarter-Maſter of the Artillery, 
and the Quarter Maſter of the Proviſions 
come alſo ro the Ficld-Marſhal, who by 
ſpcaking with thoſe four Perſons, diſtri- 
butes his Orders throughout the whole 
Army. ' But all Orders and Commands 
ought to be given in Writing. 

The Ficld- Marſhal General, the Ge- 
neral of the Artillery, the Judge, the 
Pay-Maſter General, the General of the 
Proviſions, the Quarter- Maſter General, 
the Sarjcant of Battle and Provoſt General 
ought always to Lodge in the General's 
Quarters 

If the Army Encamp altogether, the 
Quarter-Maſter Genezal afligns to each 
Body a convenient piece of Ground which 
is afterwards ſubdivided by other Offi- 
ccrs deſfign'd for that end. 
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On the Day of Battle the Field-Mar- 
ſhal General aſſigns each Body its place, 
| and then the Sarjeant of the Battle draws 
/ up the Infantry in Battle Array, 

The Field-Marſhal ought td have tliree 
or four Aſſiſtants, call'd Aides de Camp, to 
catry extraordinary Commands, but they 
mult not prevend co Command any Cap- 
tain, if they have not been formerly e1- 
chet Collonels or Captains of Horſe. 

The Serfeant of Battle ought ro Com- 
mand the Collonels, bur that they nigy 
the more readily obey him, he ought to 
have been taken from among(t themtelves, 
and none thould be advanc'd to that 
Charge, but ſuch as have been Collonels, 
and io the Sarjeant-Majors of Brigades 
ought to be choſen from ameng(it the $ar- 
kant-Majors of Regiments. Things being 
thus regulared and c{tablithid, Commands 
will become-very cafic, and no Man will 
be able ro lay his own faulrupon another, 
becauſe ir will immediately appear where 
it lies, ſo that this obliges every Man to 
dothat which he is commanded exactly. 


CHAP. 
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A. 


C.H A P. XVII, 


Of Attacking Countries according to 
their Strength and Situation. 


N Army being formed, mult either 

be imploy'd in the Conquelt of a 

New Countrey, or the defence of their 
own. We ſhall begin with the firſt. The 
Prince who acts offenſively ought to be 
the ſtrongeſt, or take the advantage of a 
Country when ir is divided, or elſe be 
Invited by a Party, otherwiſe he acts 
raſhly. It the Country which he attacks 
be large and open, he ought at firit to 
endeavour to bring his Enemy to a Cene- 
ral Battle, or ſome great Conflict that by 
the Reputation of his Arms he may terri- 
fie his Enemies. If the Country be 
Mountainous, full of Rivers and Dirtches, 
covered with Woods, or abounding with 
Forirelſes. It will be hard ro force the 
Enemy to a Bactle, fo that in this caſe 
you mult fall ro Belicging, and render 
your 
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your ſelf Maſter of the Country by de- 


grees and if you would make progreſs 
in this ſort of War, you muſtar leaſt have 
rwo Armies, one to-make Head againſt 
the Enemy, and the other ro carry on your 
Work without interruption, for you will 
find it very hard to puſh'on a Siege, while 
a great Army 1s encampt near you, which 
from rime to time may cur off your Pro- 
viſions. If the Entry into the Country 
be very difficult, and the Paſſes by which 
you can invade it, few, you muit force 
one before you go any further, and when 
you have done rhar, it mult be fortify'd. 
You mult aſcertain rhe method of having 
Proviſions. leit the Enemy ſhould burn 
or wirhdraw thole of his own Country. 
If you be invited by any Faction, ir will 
be of ſingular advantage, for by their 
means you may be inform'd of the Siru- 
ation of the Country, and rhe defects of 
rheir - Fortitications. They will alſo be 
ſure to Furniſh you with 5pies, and give 
you punctual noiic: of what palices a» 
monglt the Enemies. You mult take 
{pecial care to triat that Faction well, 
and to engage them by degrees in fuch 
Actions as Will make them wreeoncileable 
H h £9 
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ro their Prince ; but if you perceive that 
they have ſtill a re{pect to him, and only 
make War againſt him by halfes; you are 
oblig'd to be jealous of them, and to 
keep rhe Reins in your own hands, for 
whether ir be the fear of unavoidable 
Ruine, or the hopes of a favourable Re- 
conciliation that prevents their running 
to the laſt Extreme, tlic onc and the other 
arc cqually dangerous ; and you ought 
to take ſpecial care , that an accommoda- 
tion be noc made up to your ditadvantage. 
And therefore if they decline at the firlt 
to engage in {uch rhings as may render 
them unpacdonabie , 1t is not for your 
Intercſt to joyn with them, except they 
give you very good Hoſtages. You mult 
alio I'rcat thuie who ſubmit with the 
height of Humanity, Clemency. and 
Boutity, and fuch as 1tand our with the 
vrearett ſcvericy, tor your Munittccice to 
the one, ani Aulterity to the other, are 
te properett mechoas to acquire their 
Gbcaicace ; One Town taken anc. rouzhe 
ly Treat, and aocner Which Su:renders 
witling!ly, being Kindiy hanuicd, Will 
UPI Li Way tou DOZen MCTS : 1 BCrc- 
as 01) te contrary, if one be taken by 
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force, and yet ſpar'd, and another which 
Surrenders willingly, be hardly uſed, it . 
mult prevent the taking of many others. 
whence I conclude, that rhe Conqueror 
ought ro value himlelf upon his Word and 
Promiſe, let it be in Clemency or in Se- 
verity. 


Go AF. Ak 


Of the Defence of States and Coun- 
tries, according to their Strength 
and Situation. | 


Or the better handling of this mat- 
ter, we mult diſtinguiſh them into 
Three forts, Lirtle, Midling, and Pow- 
erful States. The Little ones fubſiſts on- 
ly by the jea'outte which their Neigh- 
bours have of one another, becauſe if 
one ſhould atr:ck a little State, another 
would defend it. Yet this is bur a trem- 
bling and dubious condition ; for if the 
one ſhall find themfelves in a condition 
to attack them, the others wont be able 
Hh +» ro 
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to defend them. The Counſels of Prin- 
ccs and States arc not always {ov equally 
managed, bur that oftentimes one pre- 
vails againſt another ; and beſides that 
Inconvenien:cec, thcre 1s this further, that 
ſometimes they agree to divi.'e the Prey, 
ſo that Little States which arc not ſtrong 
enough to defend themiclves, arc always 
in great hazard, and they mult be very 
complaiſant if rhey give their Neighbors 
no pretext ro Quarrel with them, The 
only way left them," is to have a Place 
or two very well fortified with Arms, and 
Moncy enough tv defend them; {o as 
they who would prevent the growth of 
tiroſe who have a mind to attack them, 
may haye ume enough to come to their 
Re.icf; for if there bu no mcans torciitt 
the Country will be taken before they 
can have hcip ; and beſides that, the pro- 
babiliry of Conquering you caiily, gives 
the Enemy an inclination to attack you, 
you will fin: abuncanceof peop:e readicr 
to {uccor yuu, than ro Re-conquer your 
Country, becaute the Lirit is caize with 
an cqual Force, but the other very hard, 
Without a numerous Army, To which 
way be auued, That you are oftentuncs 
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quers your Country as a Friend, leſt he 
rerain 1t.5S you are from him who ſeiz'd it, 
as your Enemy, or if he reſtore it again, 
irs for the molt part-on ſuch hard Terms, 
that you have nothing 1. ft but the ſha- 
dow of Suveraignty. Happy .are they 
who mect with Yriices fo good and ge- 
nerous, as - to re{tors them-to their Loft 
Country, with tiyat jame' Autlioriry and 
Liberry, thar they had beiore, for ſuch 
Examples are vcry rare. 

For midling Crates, I tuppole a Prince 
or a Republick, which for their Defence 
can Catcriain an Ar:iy of 2c000 Foot 
and 3000 Horſe, 'with all the necelfary 
Equipage. If their Country be of difh- 
cult Acceſs, an rhart it cannot be cntred 
bur by certain | atles and Mountains, 
which are Guarded and Fortifv'd, they 
have a very great a.lvanage, bur thoſe 
who have truttcd too niuch to rhoſe 
things, grown tecure and neglected other 
Defeiices, have found rhemtclves cheat- 
ed and undone on that fide, where they 
thought themſelves moſt ſecure. If you 
be cacompals'd with the Sea, it is a fine 
Dicch, nevertheicls, a potent Enemy will 
fnd a way to make a Delcent upon your 
Iſland ; it you be ſurrounded with Marth- 
Hh 3 CS 
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es and Rivers, he. will {tiil find means to 
paſs'em,chiefly now when there isArti.lcry 
ro favour his p-ſſage, fo that the fureti 
way is to found your {ecurity upon your 
own {trength, viz. A good Army, and 
ſtrong Fortreſſes. I mention boch rogerhcr, 
becauleah Army withour Fortrelices, being 
weak, and not daring to hazard Battlc, 
leaves the Country expoſed to the Enemy, 
who maiatzin themſeives at your Ex- 
pencc, and wil: in fine ruine you ; and 
Fortreſſes withour an Army cannot pre- 
{crve you any longer, than while your 
Magazines of Provitions Lait. Bur both 
of = being proportioned with Judg- 
ment, may make a great Relittance. Bur 
herein you mult not be Goycrned by the 
Humour of the Peopic, who, withour 
conſidering the ſituation of their Towns, 
or the publick Good, when they ſec their 
Neighbors fcriifying themiclves, would 
imitate them. It bcing equally dange- 
rous to have more Fortreli2s than you 
can Garilon, as to have none at all, and 
indecd Iſhou!d loverthe laſt betrer than the 
firſt, for by hazarding a Battle, your 
Fnemy has at icaſt halte the Fear, bur by 
the othcr way, you mult certainly pe- 
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riſh, without being able to hope for any* 
thing, more. than to prolong*your Ruine; 
for the deſir: which you havero preſerveall 
your. Fortreſies, by putting Great Gari- 
{ons in them, readers you unable to kee 
an Army in rhe Fie'd, and'then the ſpoil- 
ing of two or three tHarvelts forces you 
to ſurrender on your Enemies Terms, I 
know that rhere are {ome who build ups» 
on this Foundation, that when all the 
principal Places in a Country are fortify'd, 
the Provitions arc carricd 1nto the For- 
treſſcs, fo thar it an Encmy'ftay there he 
mult ſtarve; andif they only paſsthrough 
the Country, they do no grear hurt, to 
char things bcing thus ordered, it's in a 
manner impotſlibic for rhem ro make a 
long Siege. To which I anſwer, That 
Fortreſſes were principally detign'd for 
defence of the Weak, that ſo a few peo- 
ple might reſitt a greater number, and if 


you have a great number of Fortreſles, 


and Garitons, {uch as are requir'd in great 
Fortify'd Towns, you mult have a grea- 
ter number of Soldiers, than. they that 
come to attack you, otherwile you will 
not he able to provide all of them with 
Gariſons ſuſſicient to ſuſtain a Siege. And 
H h 4 if 
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If you be ſtrongelt without any Gariſon, 
you may prelerve your Country by kcep- 
ing the Field. There is alſo this incon- 
venience in fortifying great Towns, thar 
you thereby rencler them fo proud, har 
they will not acknowledge their Sovc- 
raigns, but upon their own Terms, and 
when they receive the lcaft damage by 
War, the [nhabuaats arc rather willing to 
change their Maſtcrs, than fec their 
Wealth ruit's. So that i conclude, that 
your Fortrelies mull no: be lo many as to 
prevent your keeping the Field, and thote 
you have, muſt be to well fortified and 
pr=vided, that they may be abic to make 
a great Reſiſtance , and {ſy wel! placed, 
that they may curb the great Towns, and 
{ecure your Frontiers, fo as an Encmy may 
not be willing to leave a Place bc- 
hind him, which may intercept his Pro- 
viſions, if he cannor, by Corrcſpondence, 
or otherwilc poſſeſs himſelf of tome prin- 
cipal Town, which may ſerve as a Scat 
for carrying on the War in the Coun- 
try. Thole things bcing thus diſpoſed, 
you. mult conſider what fort of Encray 
It-is who attacks you, if they be Con- 
fedcrates, it 1s calicr to di/-unite them, 
ran 
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-11:f che War were carried on by one 


21, 32 44% £0 create a miltruſt amongſt 
,.v 12 feining ro have intelligence 
wth ſync 02 of them, and by ſhewing 
more {pit and leis Animoſity again(t 
that 0:e, than the reit : Ir will give oc- 
caſion of jJ:aioaiic. it is alto a good way 
to give diverlion to one or other of their 
Countrics. It beiag very difficult for ma- 
ny Sovcraign Powers, united together to 
remain lo any long time without Dilgults, 
Miſunderttandings, Envies, yea, and al- 


'T 
THR don. And in this caſe it is an 
[ 


' fo Enmitics, becaule of their diflcrent 


Humours and intereſts, fo that an Ene- 
my depending upon one only Head, is 
much more redoubtable. And becaule 
you may be attacker with more or [cis vi- 
gor, I ſhall {peak one word of that. If 
it be by a force, not very much ſuperior 
to your own, you may prelerve - your 
Country without deſerting it, and with 
your Army and Fortreiies, coniume your 
Enemy, by incommoding him in his Pro- 
Vitions, and intrenching always ſo ncar 
him, as to prevent his undertaking any 
dicge of importance; for if an Aſlailanc 
docs not gain, he loſcs, and it is impoili- 

ble 
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ble for him to ſabfiſt in a Country which 
he would Conquer, if he don't take firm 
footing ar firſt, and ſtrengrhen himſelf by 
taking {ome conſiderable Place. Bur if 
you be attackr with a Force very much 
above your own, in that caſe you muſt 
quit the Field, and burn all rhe Proviſi- 
ons which you cannot carry into your 
Fortretſes, and all the Towns 2nd Villa- 
gcs Which you cannot keep, for it's bet- 
ter to prelerve vour {cli in a ruined Coun- 
try, than to ſave it for your Enemy. And 
it 1s 1n this caſe, that a Prince, to pro- 
cure to himſ{2lf the Name of Merciful 
( as he thinks) to his People, who on all 
luch occafions dclert him, becomes cruel 
to himſcif; But it 1s rather Irrefolurtion, 
and want of Courage, which prevails 
with us to do this, than any true Com- 
pallion of anothers Miſery, like that of 
the Einperor Ortho, who when the firſt 
Diſgracc befcll him, durſt not hazard a 
Batrlc again, tho his Forces were intire, 
and hc who had no pity upon the Empe- 
ror Gala in Is decrepid old Age, tho he 
had deſign'd him as his Succeiſor in the 
Empire, ro obtain which, he left no man- 
ner of Villany unpractis'd, would per- 
{wadc 
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ſwade Poſtcrity. that the averſion which 
hc had to the ſhedding of Roman Blood, 
prevail'd with him to {pare it, by kil'ing 
himſclt; and thus we many times endea- 
rour to cover our Vices, by that Vir- 
ruc Which rclcmbles them moſt. Bur 1t 
being a certain 'Iruth, -that there can be 
no publick Good, without {ome preju- 
dicc tO particular Pcrions ; lo a Prince 
cao never dil-intangle himſelf from a pe- 
r:1:0us Enterprize, if he would pleale all, 
and the greatett and moſt ordinary Faults 
which arc committed in matters of State 
and War, proceed from our being carried 
away by this complailance, of which we 
repent when we cannot help it. Bur to 
prevent ſuch a Scorm, we muſt lay it 
down as a funuamental Maxim of our 
own preſervation, not to ſuller our pow- 
crfullett Neighbour to increalc in ſtrength, 
for it is better to offend him,to prevent his 
putting himlclf in a condition to ruine 
you, than to Ict him grow, for fear of 
oftending him. It being an undoubred 
Truth,that we cannot prelerve our Liber- 
ty againſt a Conqueror by Complements, 
but by mecr ſircngch. 


If 
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It remains, thatT ſpeak of potent States, 

who have ſtrength cnough of their own, 
without depending UPON < others, and \ſo- 
ney, and every thing futhcicar for cnigr- 
taining the War, Bur there are few {ic 1, 

and they have nothing to do but to {»- 
ware of danger from themſelves, hccai' 
one linglc Enemy is not firong co 
to attaque them, and it will be . &: {1:01 
for divers Princes ro League roger cn 
any ſuch cetign, nor to (ubfilt lon; 7 LOZCe 
ther, it they dv. However. [ hail {pak 
one word of it. Great = do exther 
lie aitogethcr, or {catterc.! in d1{icrent 
places, Thoſe who have a | their ! orce 
united, 13ay either attack or detenc them 
{elves more powerfully than thoſe who 
are ſcattered, hecaule they can carry their 
whole Force where need re quires, With 
more diligence and caſc, and lets expe. ce. 
The others do allarm, and give occation 
of jealoulic ro more People, becaule they 
border upon more diſtinct States, but if 
either the one or the other be atcackr, 
they muſt make uſe of the Defences be- 

fore-mentioned ; I ſhall only add, that 
they ought to have none bur a few For- 
tretics upon the Fronticrs, and thoſe ve- 


oy 
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ry good, bur none in the heart of the 
Country, as having more reaſon to fear 
Civil chan Foreign Wars. Except it be in 
the tie of Civil Wars ; Great States are 
not in hazard of being Atrackr, bur 
this is the beſt method ro pluck up the 
root of them, and deprive rhem of that 
by which they ſubſilt. 


Bur further, you mult never perpetu- 


| ate Governments , neitner 1n Families, 


nor to any Man during Life; Bur the 
principal and belt Remedy againſt a Ci- 
vil War, is to entertain one abroad, which 
baniſhes idlenels, keeps all People im- 
ploy'd, and particularly {artisfies rellle(s 
and ambirious Spirits ; it prevents, Luxu- 
ry, renders your People Warlike, and 
keeps up your Reputation fo much a- 
monglt your Neighbors, that it makes 
you the Arhitrator of all their ditfe- 
rences. Ir's-truc, that ris Maxim is on» 
ly to be practis'd by this la{t tort of States, 
tor tho' it be necetiary tor rhem, it is 
hurtful ro leffer 5tatcs, who ought to a» 
void all forrs of War, for nor being ſtrong 
enough to make advantage of it, they 
run a hazard of becoming a prey to the 
mgre powecriul. 

GHAP. 
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CGHAP. XA, 


.Of the Methods of aſſuring a 
Congueſl. 


Sovercign Prince is more capable 
of making Great and ſpeedy Con- 


queſts, chan a Republick, becauſe being 
ſecret in his Counciis, daring in his Re- 
{olutions, {pcedy in his Execution, and 
in no hazard of being contradicted by 
any body ; he will make more Conquelts 
in Ten years, than a Republick which 
does not keep their Secrers fo well, are 
long a coming to a Relolurion; reſtrain 
the Authortty of their Gegyerals, and a!- 
ways contradict his Orders can do in a 
Hundred; and on the other hand, a Re- 
publick which Governs always according 
to their Maxims, 1s not ſubject co the 
Faulrs of a ſingle Pcrion, and thtir Go- 
vernment fufters no alteration by rhe 
ccarh of any of irs Mcmbers,bur preſerves 
longer and better that-which they con+ 
(UCT, 
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| quer, than a Prince does,who many times 
| has a Succeſlor, as remarkable for Vice, 
as he himſcif was for Virtue. However, 
| thall here lay down the true Maxims, 
low both the one and thc other may al- 
ſure rheir Conqueſts, which confilt in 
two things, viz. to take away both the 
Inclination and Power from thoſe whom 
you have Conquered to Revolr. As to 
the firſt, if you Conquer a Free People, 
it is certain that you ſhall not be able 
to take away their deſire of recovering 
iheir Liberty, ar icail ſo long as thoſe 
who have liv'd at freedom arc alive ; If 
they be Subjects of a Prince or State, and 
do nothing but change Maſters, they'll 
love to live under him who Treats them 
beſt, and therefore you muſt always be- 
gin by gentic Methods, and Grant the 
{trongelt aflurance tha can be to thoſe 
whom you have Conquered, both for 
Lite and For.uncs; for it your own natu- 
ral Subjacts don't find thernteives atiurd 
as to buth thole things, you have rcaton 
to tear tliat. they wilt Revole, and much 
| morc thole whym you have newly Con- 
quer d. It being rhe. Law of Nature in- 
prcfled upon all living Creatures, even 
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the very leaſt of Animals, tro endeayour 
their own preſervation ; To which, Man 
who is endued with Reafon, ought to 
add the preſervation of his Honour and 
Fortune, which many times he prefers to 
Life it ſelf. A Prince then oughr to 
Reign with exact Juſtice, maintain the 
oppreſſed in his Right, abitain himſelf 
from all manner of Violence, cither as 
to Women or Eſtates, for without doing 
ſo,it's impoſſible ro keep a Corquer'd Peo- 
ple in Obedience, You mult aifo main- 
tain them as much as is poſlible in the 
Form of their Government, and exclude 
none of them from arriving at Offices, 
Dignities and Honours, which they thould 
be ſuffered ro policts, without prejudice 
to their own Safery ; and if he bea Prince 
who makes this Conquelt, rhe beft way 
ro aſſure himſelf of it is, to reſide among 
'em as often as he can, becauſe his Pre- 
tence prevents abundance of Ditorders; 
che Splendor of his Court, imprints a 
kind of Vencration upon the Spirits of 
the People, and he gains the Citizens and 
Tradelcmen where he Lives. 


If 
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| If it be a Republick which cannor 
change the Sear of their Government, 
they muſt nevertheleſs, rake care that the 
| Governours whom they ſend thither 
ſhould live in Splendor, for the Peopleare 
often more taken wich the appearance of 
things, than the reality. Theſe are the 
Methods which do intcnſibly bring new 
Conquered People ro Obedience. Bur 
becauſe this is not ſufficient, and that of- 
rentimes a Faciliry to Revolt, without 
puniſhment, purs them in mind to do it; 
It is necetiary to Guard your ſelf before- 
hand with all manner of necefiary Securi- 
ty, which conliſts in having Arms and For- 
treſſes in your Poſleſhon, I don't mean 
that you thouid difarm the People alto- 
gether, for if pollible, that muſt be ayoid- 
ed, but you oughr to allure your ſelf of 
the great Towns by good Fortreſles, to 
have Aricuals in diticrent places, and not 
all in enc, and to icave no Town or Ca- 
{tle, except your Garilon'd Fortreſies, in 
a Capacity oft rctilting 1a Cannon thor. 
1 here 1s this laſt Mcrthod of all, that the 
Ancients id often pur in practice tro good 
purpvic, ai.d which | approve mightiiy, 
but ic 15 nCEnOW 1n ule, v/z, Toctabiith 
I 1 Coloncs 
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Colonies, and tranſport the People of one 
Country into another; for beſides, its be- 
ing a great Curb, to keep a Conquer'd 
Country in Obedience, you hereby Com- 
penſatc abundance of Soldiers, who have 
done you good Service. I don't think 
their Reaſon valid, who condemn this 
Merhod as crucl, and againſt the Rules 
of Charity. On the contrary, I think 
that the ways commonly made uſe of, 
viz, keeping the People to low, that they 
have nothing left but their Lives, and cx- 
cluding them from all hopes of arriving 
to any Honour in their own Country, is 
far more cruel. For my own part, I{peak 
ingenuouſly, I had rather be chas'd from 
my own Country to another, where I, 
or mine might have reaſonable hopes of 
bettering our Conditions, than to itay in 
my own when depriv'd of that hope; 
there being nothing (o hard in the World, 
as to deprive a Man of his Hopes; it bc- 
ing that which in this World, obliges him 
ro undertake every thing, that he may 
enjoy the Goods of this Lite, and rhe 
Hopes of whar he ſhall enjoy in the Life 
to come, furniſhes him with Conſtancy, 
to lutler every thing here. Sov that there 
1 
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is nothing. which does ſo much diftin- 
guiſh a Man from a Beaſt, nor the Re- 
generate Man from one that is Senſual, 
as Hope, Whence [ conclude, that you 
muſt never deprive a Man of hopes of ob- 
taining @ better Condition,” than that 
which he enjoys, leſt you throw him in- 
to deſpair. 
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CHAP. IM 


How we muſt proceed to fuccour our 
Friends and Allies. 


G of the moſt Honourable Aqti- 
ons which a Prince can do, and 
by which he acquircs the greateſt Repu- 
tation, 1S to {uccour his Allies in their nes« 
ceſlities, bur it is a thing which is often» 
times very difticulr. When we make War 
our {elves, we chuſe our advantages, and 
take our Times and Meaſures according 
to our own Pleaſure and Ability ; bur it is 
nottheſame in {uccouringan Allie, whom 
you mult aſjitt with all the difficulties, 
li 2 and 
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and Inconveniencies that occurr, If his 
Country joyh to yours, and thar there is 
nothing to prevent your aſliſting of him 
with your whole Force, you can have no 
pretence to decline it, if it be not that you 
are afraid of his Enemy, and are not wil- 


ling to offend him, which is both a cow-, 


ardly and an injudicious excuſe; for by 
this means you ſhall not avoid the dan- 
ger which the ruine of your Neighbour 
will bring upon you; it being much better 
toreſiſt rogerher, than ſuffer your ſelves to 
be defeated one after another ; Bur if it be 
an Ally who is {ſeparated from you by other 
Princes and States'which often happens)and 
that you muſt encounter many diſſiculties 
ro enter his Country, you ought then to 
conſider well, in what manner you are to 
iuccor him, 1or if the States berwixt you 
refule you pailage, and that you mult fight 
-them before you can fuccor your Ailic ; 
it 15to be feared that you will not be able 
ro afſilt him in time; and 1t your Neigh- 
bour, cicher for fear of you, or of him who 
arcacks your Allie, otfcr you rec patlage, 
you cannot accept of it fafely, exccpr hc 
pur fuch places into your hands as arc ne- 


eeiſary ro tecure your Return; and it 
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this be refuſed, you ought not to go any 
furcther. But if your Allies Enemy have 
Dominions near unto you, which you can 
eaſily attack, you mult do it briskly, and 
this aſſiſtance which is given-by Diverſt- 
on, is in my Opinion the ſureſt, and that 
which proſpers beſt, becauſe you do it 
with all your ſtrength and conveniency ; 
and ordinarily he whom you attack is 
unprovided, and he. who attacks ancther 
Country, does uſually carry with him 
his beſt Officers and Soldiers. But if 
all thoſe Methods fail you, there is no- 
ching left but Money, wherewith you 
can aſſiſt your Allie, which many times 
1s not ſufficient to Save him, 
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*CIWHAP. XXW 


Whether it be beſt for a Great Prince 
to manage the War in Perſon, or 
by a Deputy. 


T's convenient in this place, to Dil- 

courſe, Wherher a Prince ought to 
manage his Wars in Perſon, or by a Ne- 
puty, becauſe there being difference of 
Practice, as to this Matter, every Man | 
brings his Reaſons for his Opinion. Thoſe | 
who are againſt his managing the War | 
in Perſon, alledge, thar by leaving his | 
Country, he op2ns the Door to Com- | 
motions, and deprives himſelf of the 
means t9 prevent 1t ; that it 15 more ne- 
celiary for him ro prelcrve Peace at home, 
than to make War abroad, and rhar no- 
thidg can fo much contribute thercunto, 
as his Preſence, which puts a Curb upon 
the Mutinous ; That keeping Peace ar 
home, 
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he may the better give Orders as to the 
Afairs abroad, that Greater and more 
Incurable Dangers ariſe when the Prince 
is Engaged in Perſon to be out of his 
own Country than when he is in it. 
If hereccive any Check in Perion when he 
is far from home, thoſe wie are Muti- 
nous will be the more boid to make In- 
novations, and every one will be ready 
to ſhake off tacir Obedience. If he be 
Kill'd, his Sul:jects are Confounded, his 
Enemies Emboldened, and make great 
Advantages ot it. If hc be Taken, it is 
{till worle, for none bcing able to declare 
himſelf Prince, and the Grandees making 
crheir own advantage of his Calamity, par 
all chings in ſuch confuſion, that nothing 
can be done with Authoriry in the State, 
becaute thoſe who have {eiz'd the Go- 
vernment, Tyrannize over others who 
may alſo have Prerentions to it, and will 
oftentimes rather call in the .Common E- 
nemy, than Obey rheir Companions. 
To all this they add, Thar a Prince, if 
Taken, cannotrecover his Liberty, with- 
out giving great Advantages to his Enc- 
my, which may turn to the remedilet; 
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prejudice of himſelf, and his Dominions 

ſo rhat all rhings being weighed, rhey 
conclude rhar tie Inconveniences of the 
Prince's Hazarding himſcif in War, 
are greater than thoſe of Managing 
the fame by his Licutenants This 
Opinion is chictly n-aintain'd by thoſe 
of the Long Robe, who arc Naturally E- 
nemys to Men of War, and becauierhey 
maintain thcir own Authority beit in 
time of Pcace; they nor only diſlwade 
the Prince from making War in Perſon, 
bur alſo advite him rather ro ſuffer any 
fort of Ignominy, than to cngage in it 
otherwile. And with tnem joyn Fiatterers, 
Pimps, and fuch others as are the Plague 
of Princes, and in time of Peace entercain 
them with ſuch thipgs as incline them to 
all manner of Luxury, and make rhem 
believe rhat their Pedple were created on- 
ly forthem, and nor they for the People ; 
that ro Debauch a Woman is more Honou»+ 
rable than ro Conquer a Province, that 
there 15 more Induſtry and Glory in Mar- 
ihalling a Fcalt than a Batrle ; that La- 
bour is only tit for Porters; that Great 
Kings ought to do all things withour 
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ſtirring themſelves, which is the ordi- 
nary Road to the Ruine of Empires and 
Kingdoms. | 

Thoſe who adviſc the Prince to make 
War in Perſon, alledge that the Com- 
mand of an Army is (uch a Re iſhing Bit, 
that ir ought not to be committed to 
any other, but 1n caſes of great neceſſity, 
becauſe if one would acquit himſelf well 
in {uch a Charge, he muſt be very abſo- 
lute, and oftentimes Generals dont con- 
rain themſelves within the bounds of their 
Dury, - eſpecially when the Prince docs 
not do his, who in this caſe is Naturally 
Envious of another Man's Glory, and 
can tendurc ro hcar of the brave Acti- 
ons of his Generals, alrhough they ſuc- 
ceed ro his Advantage; and in this Hu- 
mour thoſe who Govern Aﬀairs will 
Entertain him, becauſe they are affraid 
of being Supplanted themſelves by rhe 
Eminent Verrue of others, and hence 
proceeds the bad Succeſs of many brave 
Deſigns, though well undertaken, which 
are made to miſcarry for want of Mo- 
ney or Victuals, by reſtraining the Ge- 
neral's Authority, or ſetting thoſe =_ 
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him who oppoſe and rather fertter than 
aſſiſt him, And then if things don't ſuc- 
ceed according to expectation, the blame 
is thrown upon the Innoccat and the 
Culpable Triumph. And thus Great 
Princes who make War by their Licute- 
nants, will be f{erv'd.' The Reputation 
of a Prince who is a good General him- 
ſelf, is quite another thing than that of 
a_ Prince who hath good Generals ; the 
firſt is formidable m himſelf, bur the 
laſt only by another ; the firſt cannor 
betray himſeif, bur the laſt may have 
his Generals Corrupted; the firſt knows 
how to make choice of thole who are 
fit for War, but the laſt has good Soldi- 
ers only by Chance, the Authority of 
the Prinec is ncither ſubject ro Envy nor 
Controll, ſeeing he is Maſter himlclf, 
and accountable ro no orher , bur he 
who & General for another, is liable to 
a perpetual Jcalouſic, and happy if he 
eſcape free. And to prevent Civil Wars, 
the beſt way is to imploy thoſe who are 
Stouteſt and moſt Turbulent in Forreign 
Service, where they will find opportu- 
nity to glut" their Ambition, You = 
aig 
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alſo be continually in a Warlike Poſture, - 
and that wil cool: the Courage of the 
hotteſt, and the Prince muſt always be at 
che Head of his Army, ſo that none may 
be able to incline it againſt him. They 
a ledge further, thar never any Princedid 
found a large Empirc but ſuch as made 
War rhemlclves in Perſon, nor did any e- 
ver lole one but by managing the War by 
Lieutenants. So thar Princes are at Lt- 
berty to make their own Choice of either 
of rhe two, if he be a Poltron who contents 
himfelf co be admir'd by his Servants, 
delights only in ſenſualicy, and lays afide- 


' the Office of a King tor that of a Scoun« 


drcel, he'll never take the Advice of Com- 
manding his Armics in Perſon ; bur 
if he be a Wiſe Prince who Loves his 
Repolc thathe may Govern his Peoplein 
Juttice, he will not omit to inſtruct 
himſelf in the Myſtery of War, and to be 
prepared for it, that if there be occaſion 
he needs not Entruſt rhe Command of his 
Army to another. Bur if he be a Gene- 
rous Prince who is Ambitious of Glory, 
and would imitate thoſe Great Men who 
are ſtill alive though 2000 Years after 

their 


